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Foreword 



We dance round in a ring and suppose. 
But the Secret sits in the middle and knows. 

Robert Frost 



A reader should **suppose*' that any publication on the results and 
conclusions of research in •*a ring** of academic specializations around 
sport and physical /^education will fulfill a dual purpose. The content 
will contribute significant knowledge to one of the specialized links in 
the circular discipline around sport and physical education and it will 
also relate that knowledge to an issue which •*sits in the middle** of the 
field. Barle F. Zeiglfer is a scholarly writer who fulfills that dual purpose 
uniquely and with distinction. ~ 

" The research techniques wliich Dr. Zeigler*'uses are from philosophy, 
. history and administration. His studies are designed to reveal, anaj^ze 
and draw conclusions on significant central problems in sport and 
physical education. He views problems from within the context of educa- 
tion and culture and as influenced by personal and societal values. Some 
problem issues with which Dr. Zeigler deals in^this book include: the 
specific social forces which influence the direction of society and there- 
fore of sport and physical education; the "diverse philosophies of fitness, 
sport,, physical recreation and athletics; redefinitions of amateur, semi- 
professional and professional sports and their relationships to education, 
community agencies and society; and the investigation of intrinsic and 
extrinsic, values ft-om Olympic competition. Dr. Zeigler also defines and 
analyzes the relationship of active participation in exercise, dance 
and physical recreation to life. enrichment; the concept of progress in the 
field; the forecasting of" the future based upon the profession's past; 
and much more. 

The personal attributes which affect Earle Zeigler*s scholarly work are 
a sensitive inquiring mind, human compassion, an optimistic outlook, 
a solid formal education in the liberal arts and sciences, a zest for pro- 
ductive professional work, rich experiences as a coach and physical 



educator, and successful leadership as an administrator. He has had 
years of experience in teaching and guiding graduate students in physi- 
cal educatfon who have become successful s^ialists in histofy, philoso- 
phy and administration, * • - 

You will become directfy involved with Dr, Zeigler as he challenges 
and guides you in this book. **Man i? a problem solving organism in 
process of evolution on earth/* Dr. Zeigler assents, and **Hold to the 
ultimate achievements of human progress/* You must work out your 
own ideal of sport and physical education^ To do so it is essential to 
examine **your philosophic foundations as they relate to the values and 
norms of North American society/* The ideas and beliefs you express 
should be identical with your practices, ••Sport and physical activity 
under highly professional leadership can be a powerful social force/' 
You can count in the shaping of tha{ force. 

• Reading this book will give you renewed zest for sport and physical 
education as an academic discipline and for its professional practice. 
You will feel closely associated with this leader and Alliance Scholar 
Lecturer who wants you to care for the field of sport and physical educa- 
tion as much as he does. 

LAUKA J. HUELSTER 

Professor Bmerita of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 

Past-Chairperson of Physical Ed\ication 
Division, American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
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Preface 




This volume presents selected papers prepared and delivered from 
1973 to 1977. These presentations were made largely in North AmerK 
and cover a number of the vital issues or problems Confronting the field 
of physical education and sport in the 1970s. . ^ 

Part I includes papers discussing the role of sport and^physical activity 
in the so-called good life, a model for the optimum dewlopment of 
sport, an analysis of some of the implications of existentialism for 
physical educ£^ipn and sport, and the development of university centers 
for the promotion of the history, philosbpjiy and international aspects of 
the field. 

The three papers in Part II relate to the development of management 
theory and practice in physical education and sport. They discuss the 
need for theoretical approaches to administrative action; analyze the 
present status and possible fiiture orientation of intramural sport; and 
finally present the advantages of a totally unified organizational 
structure for physical education and sport in a university setting. 
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Because of the opportunity to work in Canada in both the 1950$ and 
the 1970s, 1 turned next to some of the issues or problems faced by Ca- 
nadians in physical education and sport. Part III begins w|th the con- 
sideration of an evolving Cai)adian tradition that is rapidly placing 
Canada in the forefront of the **new world" of physical education and 
sport. This is followed by a discussion of Canada at the crossroads in 
international sport, still seeking to involve a greater number of Canadian 
citizens in healthful physical recreation at home. The remaining two 
papers cover a preliminary analysis of expressed values within the 
Olympic experience by a stratified population and (the results of a sur- 
vey of programs of health, physical education, recreation and competi- 
tive ?Jport in the community colleges of Ontario. 

In Part IV attention is shifted to the United States, and a plea is made 
to put *'sour' in sport and physical education. This is followed by a 
comprehensive analysis in historical pej^pective of the contrasting • 
philosophies of professional preparation^r physical education in the 
United States. Ano.ther chapter deals wift the phenorrienon of competi- 
tive sport at the university level in^thy United States anil spells out a 
definition in which a concept of indidraual freedom can be carried out ^ 
for athletes in competitive sport situations. 

Part V includes three papers that employ methodological technique^ 
called conceptual and language analysis by some colleagues. The first ts 
an analysis of the claim that physical education has become a *'family 
resemblance*' term, including our present use of the term ''physical 
education" in six different but overli^pping ways. The second selection 
might be called ordinary language analysis in which the Austinian tech- 
nique of analyzing ordinary language is applied to the terms typically 
employed in the professional preparation of coaches and teachers. The 
final chapter in this section i^a type of conceptual analysis in which 
the concepts of /work* and 'play' are analyzed in relationship to the 
current scene in sport and/Or athletics in North America, 

With the onset of a disciplinary emphasis in physical education afid 
sport in the early 1960s, social forces caused the field to become con- 
cerned with the social science and humanities aspects of its endeavors. 
The first of two chapters is concerned with a viewpoint from history and 
philosophy, followed by a reaction from the standpoint of the teacher- 
coach. The second chapter represents an attempt to provide supporting^ 
evidence from the behavioral sciences for the work of the physical edu- 
cation profession. Although quite a few people in our field pay lip service 
to the importance of behavioral science investigation within physical 




education, very few have dot^e anything tangible to irtiprove the present 
situation. ^ 



The final section^f the book. Part VII, is prospective in the sense that, 
all four chapters look to phe future artd urge careful planning in the 
present so that people mAy bring , about a better tomorrow. The first 
selection asks the questio^, **Should *East Meet West' in Physical Edu- 
cation Philosophy?*' The response is affirmative, but such a meding 
should be carried out yvery carefully because of possible pitfalls. The 
second paper , inquire^ as to. how ecological man and woman should 
relate to sport and physical education, and what responsibilities the 
ecological crisis has placed upon us as professidnaf educators- The fol- 
lowing chapter discusses the enigmatic statement **the future /as history 
in s^ort and physical education/' Heilbroner's concept of *the future as 
history' is presented, and it is argued that sport and physical activity . 
under highly professional leadership can be a powerful social force for 
the good. The final chapter offers a plan of action which consists of an 
orderly progression of stages whereby the individual and his/her 
colleagues can plan for the years ahead. The hope is that such plans 
will be carried out carefully aAd thoughtfully, and the profession of 
physical education and sport will develop soundly while, milking the 
truly significant contribution of which it is capable. 

Before' concluding this preface, I would .jike to rcminisce just a bit. 
Shortly I will be completing my fourth decade in physical education and 
sport, and I hope to be around for a fifth one — and conceivably a 
sixth — before concluding my work. Although we are still fighting for ac- 
ceptance and recognition, this is an exciting and rewarding field. It is in- 
teresting to note how certain professional objectives have loomed larger 
on my personal horizon with each passing decade. Simply because of the 
nature of our field's de^lopment, I have had the opportunity to be 
involved professionally in many different ways. Then, too, I wish I had 
understood the theory and practice of human' motor performance 
in sport, dance and exercise much more thoroughly when I myself was 
taking part in football, swimming, wrestling and track and field. We 
are making strides here, but there is still a long way to go. This body- 
of-knowledge question is undoubtedly the missing link at present in 
our professional quest. We simply do not seem imbued with the neces- 
sity to arrange our disciplinary efforts into ordered generalizations and 
then provide the necessary mec]ianism whereby prospective practitioners 
Wye ' the opportunities — and presumably the motivation as well — to 
master the knowledge and skills necessary to carry out their duties at a 
high professional level, 

. ' ix 



This volume represents an effort to present members of the profession 
with a series of statements about mai^yf the timely issues and problems 
of the day. I am truly grateful to j^professional colleagues for the 
honor of being named Alliance Scholar 6i the Year for 197&, an award 
which 1 accept thankfully on behalf of^all those who are working for 
our f^eld's betterment through scholarly" endeavor in the social science 
and humanities aspect of the profession. I also want to thank most sin- 
cerely all those people .from whom 1 have learned (albeit not as well, 
or as much a^ 1 would , have wished). To Dr. George Anderson and the 
•headquarters staft^and especially to those who have assisted with this* 
book's production (William CooperJ Constance Lacey and Louise 
Sindler)— 1 express gratitude for their ^dedication, on our behalf oyer the 
, years. Finally. I say^ank you mo^t sincerely to my wife, Bert, who puts' 
up with me. who has an iotellectuai life and ^social concerns of her 
own. and who edits just about all of my writing. 

Out profession with its disciplinary components is uniquely different 
from any other subject matter in the curriculum. It affects an aspect of 
a person's life untouched by any other field. We neglect our bodies and 
movemen)>dt our own peril. We help people of all ages to move ef- 
ticien^Jy-and with purpose in such activities as sport, -dance, play and 
exercise. We l*ive a lofty purpose indeed, and we must li&rn to practice 
our profession Wore eff ectively and with greater dedication in the years 
ahead.V • \ 

; ^ Earle F. Zeigler 

-January 1978 
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Chapter 1 

* — 

Sport and Physical Activity's 
Role in the 
J^ehavioral Science Image 
of Man iand Woman 




Nicholas Murray Butler, former president of Columbia University, 
once said: 'There are three kinds of people in the world: the few who 
make things happen; a much larger group who watch things happen; 
and the^vast majority who don't feven know that anything is going onl" 
' 6ut the vast majority" of people do know that change is taking place; 
what they don't understand is tjhat the rate of change is accelerating. 
THis lack of understanding is causing consternation among educated 
people who are^ondering the 'miplications of change for themselves and 
their society. 

There is no doubt that a certain amount of ftiture Sjhock has affected, 
all of us, and in many instances it has caused people to seek the dubious 
security of a return to the good old days. For example, a recent Srticle 
in Time inquired as to when the best of times was---182J? 1%!?, 1978? 
Fortunately, the conclusi6n reached was not definitive in the sense that 
the reader was urged to seek a return to the past. While granting that 
••the question does involve large-scale subjectivity,'* the article concluded ' 
that **the matter with our times is not so much a question of impossi- 
bilities but of complexities that can be faced only if public trust and will 



This chapter is adapted from a paper presented at the "Vivre son corps** Symposium, 
University of Ottawa. Mar. 2, 1977. The paper appeared originally in Physical Education: 
A View Toward the Future, Raymond Welsh, editor, published by C. V. Mosby Company, 
St. Louis, 1977. 
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are restored" tGrifftth 1975, p. SI). Such a* recommendation is actually 
nothing more or less than positive meliorism, a position that affirms that 
society has an innate tendency to improve and that people should 
strive consciously to bring about that improvement. This makes much 
more seijse than subscribing to either blind- optimism or debilitating 
pessimism. 

Historical OverView of the Natnre of Man 

There have been a number of attempts to define the nature of man 
and woman oil a rough historical time jscale. Van Cleve Morri^ presented 
a fivefold chronological series of definitions including analyses as a 
rational animal, a spiritual being, a receptacle of knowledge, a mind 
that can be trained by exercise, and a problem-solving organism (1956). 
Withiii such a sequential pattern, the task of physical education dould 
be to help this problem-solving organism move efficiently and with pur- 
pose in sport, dance," play and exercise. Of course, such experience 
would occur within the context of their socialization in an evolving world 
(Zeigler 1975, p. 405). 

In the mid+l%Os, Berelson and Steiner traced six images of man and 
woman throughout recorded history, but more from the standpoint of 
behavioral science than fi-om Morris' philosophically oriented defini- 
tions. The first of these images was the so-called philosophical image 
(1964, pp. 662-667) in which ancient man and woman distinguished 
virtues through reason. This was followed by the Christian image which 
concerned the concept of original sin and the possibility of redemption 
through the transfiguring love of God for those who controlled their 
sinfiil impulses. The third delineation was the political image during the- 
Renaissance when man and womari, through power and will, managed 
to take greater control ot the social environment. In the process suf- 
ficient energy was liberated to bring about numerous political changes, 
the end resuh being the creafion of embryonic national ideals which co- 
existed with eariier religious ideals. Duwng the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries an economic image emerged which provided an under- 
lying rationale foreman and woman's economic development in keeping 
with the possession of property and material goods along with improved 
monetary standards. There were eariy efforts to equate the 'individual 
go<Ki with the common good. At the same time, cla^s divisions were 
•more sharply delineated and understood. 

The early twentieth century saw the development of the psychoanalytic 
image which introduced another form of love — that of self. Instinctual 
- impulses were being delineated more carefully than ever before. Efforts 



were made to understand how childhopd experieuces and other, non- 
conscious controjEs often ruled people|s actions because of the frequently , 
\ incomplete gratification of basiq liumaif drives related to libido and sex- 
•Pinally, because of the rapid development of the behavioral sciences, 
Berelson and Steiner postulated the behaviomi^ science image of man 
^nd woiman. This view of the human char^terized him/her as a creature 
continuously adapting reality to his 6r her own ends. In this way the 
, * individual iy seeking to make feality more pleasarit aiXd coogenial-^to 
the greatest possible extent his own or her own reality, 

• ■ ; 

>Clash Between Ecologi^ and £c9ii<Hiiics • ' ' 

^ . ♦ ' 

It must be niadb quite clear that the United States- (&i;d soon Caiiada 
* too) will heed to decide between a continuous-growth economic policy 
and a iio-gro>vth policy. In'the eyes*of B. G. Murr^, an .ecologist, it i^' 
not even an either-or matter (1972, p. 38). However, the la^ge majority 
of people do not^^have the ^ijiightest inklifig about the urgent need 'for 
such a decision. Even if they understood that scholars are recommending 
-a noi-growth policy, they would« probably not pay much heed to such 
advice. After all, the United States is a land of capitalism and democ- 
racy where a steaflily increasing gross national product is one of the 
best indicators of economic prosperity. One wonders, therefore, if it 
is simply a case of the optimists saying, "full speed ahead ,if we ever 
hope to reduce poverty^ in the United States," and the pessimists j-e- 
sponding with **population and economic growth must become steady 
by the next century (if that isn't tod late).*' This brings us back to the 
concept of positive meliorism, which most certainly would urge 
careful investigation of this topic along with awareness of this planet's 
ecological plight. Interestingly enough, the number of offspring per of- 
ficially married couple declined to 1.8 children in 1976 in the United 
States. ^ 

• • • 

Murray examines the concepts of /growth, ''^movement of mate^als,* 
and ^competition' in his comparison of tonflicting models. The ecolo- 
gist's rule in regard to growth implies that' a system, will eventually col- 
lapse unless it stops growing at some point and recycles. In additidn, 
he is concerned with the bio-geochemical cycles operative within na- 
ture — "the movement within ecosystems for life'' (1972, p. 38). Here the 
serious difficulty created by modem man is that both his food require- 
ments and the demands of his vast technological progress are simply 
not recycled so as to sustain even a steady-state situation indefinitely. 
In other words, the movement of materials is almost all in one direc- 
tion — for the temporary service of a population that appears to be ex- 
panding exponentially! 

5 



^ ^ The other fundamental rule Of ecofts^gy relates to the concept of *com- 
petition.' The implication here is that sooner or later competition .ex- 
cludes some <ff the competing agencies (or species). This means that if 

. two organisms are competing for an exhaustible resource, one of the 
competitors will be dispensed with by its rival ''either by being forced out 
of the ecosystem or by being forced to use some other resource" (Murray 
1972, ^. 64). Thus, we must ask how long' the human race^can expect to 
proceeil with a basic contradiction boJween the economic theory ex^ 
plaining that ^'competition is supposed to niaintain diversity and 
stability systems" and an opposing theory b^sed on the ecologicaK. 
modePdescxibed above. * 

Other warning notes. could l^e^sounded at this point, but most of us 
have iieard and reW so niuch' ab^ul local, regional, tiational and irtter- 
' i\atioiral problems fhat we are actually beginning to reject such negative ^ 
/''Iritbfmation subconstiously. Of course, this could be highly unfor- 
tunate, especially if all the warnings have not ^motivated Vs to do some- 
thing ab^iU the obviously deteriorating ^situation. Once again we are 
faced w^\th the efficacy of positive meliorisjn — striving consciously to 
brings about a steadily improving societal condition. $4orman Cousins 
appeatcd'to have sounded just the right note when he argued that per- 
haps ;'t he most important factor in the complex equation of the future 
is the way the human mind respo^ids to crisis" (191^4,jpp. 6-7). 'Citing 
Toynbec's famous •'challenge and response" theory. Cousins stressed 
that It is now up to the world culture, and the individual nations and 
societies within it, to respond positively, intelligently and strongly to 
the cILllenges that are besetting it in the last quarter of the twentieth 
centui^. He concluded by declaring that ^the biggest task of humanity 
* in The next fifty, years will be to 'prove the experts wrong" (Ibid., p. 7). 

The Status df Education ^ ^ \ 

Shifting the focus from sotliety in general to education in particular 
is anything but encouraging. Something seeAiS to have happened to the 
learnings ^U:ess that is taking place within the schools and universities. 
Youngsters at the age of six (or sooner), invariably^ eager and ready to 
learn, have their desire to learn quite thoroughly blunted within a few 
short years. 1 hey are indoctrinated into what is called, for lack of a 
better term, the "modern way.*' Th\s usually involves excessive drill, 
speed, competition, dull lectures, tests, quiz;zes, memorization, final 
grades and various types of discipline. All along the way there is a work- 
hard-to-get-ahead approach 6feing instilled, the idea being that somehow 
this will pay off financially when the young adult emerges from the 
formal educational system. Thi^Avill enable the man or woman to buy, 



sooner or later— usually sooner if one listens to^ the easy credit arrange- 
ments available— all of the good things that presumably characterize ^ 
good living. In this way he or she will be able to keep up with friends • 
and business associates wfio are sleking the same goals^-^e ability to 
purchase all of the modern conveniences now available. All of this has 
supposedly added up to one of the highest standards of living in the 
world. Somehow all these advantages are going to improve the quality of 
life, although most of us v(bn\d be hard pressed to explain just how 
*this conspicuous consumption is going, to achieve this. 

My own analysjs. of this situa^n is that we have Iqst track of what 
education is all about. Tfie deficiencies* of the educational ^system, often 
based on poor curriculum content and teaching methodology, point up 
the overall inadecjuacy of ntodem education. Take (he c^sebf the uni- » 
versinr; for exatnpleVln 19|^9 Gould told us that *'the modem university 
^hasyiiever been njore necessary and central to our national lift than it 
is/today," and-yet **we must also say in the next breath thawno other 
niajor institution in this country' is now so open to disbalaiiife and is> 
so precarious a state of health" (1%9). These words were spoken at the % 
end of a very diffici^lt decade for the universities (the ^960s), but who is . 
going to argue that we are much better off today? Assuredly, the stu- 
dents Rave become less surly and rebellious; but they are certainly not 
blissfully happy about Xhe university experiences they are having, and 
/public support has been dwindling.* >ye could complain loudly, but we 
really don't dare. Tfie politicians know that the public would not \ 
ppy much attention to us, no matter how loud the protest might be^ 

What Gould was recommending above was that our universities be- 
come more democratic, mote concerned with social problems, more re- 
sponsive to students' justified demands and more critical of their own 
perfomjamce. Some of these suggestions have been heeded, but 
the educational pendulum has again swung in the direction of so-called 
eSucational-i^sentialism. This is a highly disturbing movement, but 
the social forces are so^ great that one hardly dares speak in favor of 
educational progressivism, a concept that was never really understood or 
implemented. This old argument aside, Toffler's^prognostication abput 
"education in the future sense" 0970, pp. 353-378) is of significance 
,now. He affu-ms that ''one of our critical subsystems— education— is 
dangerously malftinctioning. Our schools face backwards toward a dying 
system, rather that forward to the new emerging society'* (Ibid., 
pp. 353--354). The people preparing for tomorrow's world, those ''who 
must live, in super-industrial societies . , . will need new s|plls in three 
crucial areas: learning, relating, and choosing" (Ibid., p. 367). The rub / 
comes when we ask: learning what, relating td whonj, and making what 
choices? 

■ r "■ ■ " ' • 



The Status of Sport and Physical Education 



As might be expected, the field of sport and physical education has 
not escaped from the serious \nalaise that permeates the very fabric of 
society today. We in this field have one of^e most blurred images 
in the entire educ;^itional system. This, probably occucted originally 
because of the 'many conflicting educationaKj)hilosophiesMn each of the 
,60 state and provincial educational systems on this North American 
continent, and it continues today for essentially the same reason. In ad- 
dition, there is" considerable individual and collective confusion within 
-the field. To understand the origins of this dilemm^ we must look at 
both our heritage and our present philosophical foundations. • 

. For the first time in the history of the profession some scholars in 
physical education and sport have become aware of the urgent need to 
turn to the social sciences and the humanities for assistance in historical 
and descriptive analysis. More specifically, the behavioral sciences 
within the social sciences have a truly important contribution to make 
in the near future. Further, there is an urgent need fgr the techniques of 
normative and analytical philosophy to be applied to sport and physical 
activity. Such an endeavor is long overdue when we Consider the con- 
glomeration of terms presently used to describe our field — movement, , 
health, leisure studies, sport and {physical education, recreation, parks 
administration, rehabilitation education, applied life studies, dance, 
kinanthropology, recreology, safety education, driver education, physical - 
fitness, movement education, human motor performance, ergonomics, 
physical fitness, exercise studies, sport studies, human kinetics, kinesi- 
ology, anthropokineticology, and — last but not least — homokinetics. If 
we in the field can laugh at this sampling of terms, think what people 
in other disciplines and the general public must think. 

Couple the problem of an adequate name for what we do with certain 
other facts, and we can begin to comprehend some of our problems. For 
example, the field of athletics in the Unit^ States seems to be as poorly 
• prepared as any in the educational system to help young people get ready 
for the future-sunless we are talking about the minute percentage who 
might make it to the pros and sign lucrative contracts that extend for up 
to five years. This is largely due to overemphasis on cbmpetitipn (as op- 
posed to cooperation), winning at any cost, and extreme commercialism.* 
In our pluralistic, highly differentiated society we appear to be so torn 
by \varfare between physical education and athletics in the United States 
(as opposed to Canada) that it would be a joke even to think abopt ap- 
proximating the Greek ideal in physical education and sport today. 

Only recently, and then only Jbecause of Title IX legislation, haVe 
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the men in the profession wanted much to do with thb women. Con- 
versely, and often for good reason, the women have not been overly 
Impressed with the image of the male physical educator^ specially 
that of the coach. Excesses and poor educational practices abound in 
interscholastic and intercollegiate atl\leticsi and many physical educators 
quake at the thought of a confrontation with the **athjrtfcs establish- 
ment'* on their campuses. Educational administrators in the United 
States (not in Canada) are generally of little or no help in this struggle 
and conveniently manage to look the other way or speak platitudes to 
.avoid displeasing the press, the public, the alumni, or the state legis- 



administrators about the status of this problem. Their blithe, and yet 
disheartening, response was, **0h, we don't have any problems With ath- 
letics on our campuses; we are completely separate from them!" Ideally,' 
there is nothing wrong with athletic scholarships for bona fide university 
students who have proven financial need, but I Jiave yet to see a plan 
that would safeguard Canada from the problems of tiie U.S, sporf scene. . 
This is why I have misgivings about .tlie advisability of Canada's moving^ 
in this direction. 

With developments such as this taking place in the states, is it any 
wonder that students, teachers and parents at all educational levels indi- 
cate serious misgivings about both athletics and physidal education? They 
certainly do not look to us for creative educational innovations. Some- 
how we must provide opportunities for the large majority of youth to 
commit themselves to values and to people, using sport and physical 
activity as the medium. We should be helping all childiien and young 
people to "actualize" themselves mi^ch more effectively. The traditional 
distinctions between the concepts o\ 'work' and *play' should be com- 
bated. Quite obviously, regular exercise has life-preserving qualities, 
and we must devise techniques whereby the psychological order of learn- 
ing can assume greater importance in our programs, eliminating our 
present artificial curriculum content and teaching methods. 



Spwt and Physical Activity in the Good Life 

Citizens of Canada and the United States are pfone to think they 
have the highest standard of living in the world. Others state that the 
Scandinavian countries havc^ surpassed us both. Then there is the wag 
* who. remarked, **Oh, that's true; Canada and the United States do have 
^ the highest standards of /oW living in the world," This thrusts us im- 
mediately inlo-a Rebate as to what is meant by high, and what is meant 
by lov, and how all of this has been measured. Any attempt to respond 
to this problem accurately is impossible at this time. Nevertheless, state- 
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ments such as these should cause us all to take stock as we imagine what 
the spirit and tone of life on this continent will be between now and 
the year ^OOi. 

Obviously, we need to think very seriously about the character and 
traits for which Canadians and Americans will educate in the years 
ahead. George Kateb, writing about "Utopia and the Good Life,** 
considers the problem of *ffacreased leisure and abundance very care- ^ 
fully (1965, pp. 454-473). He sees no fixed pattern of future perfec- 
tion such as that often foreseejn by i)thers, but he does suggest a pro- 
gression of possibilities or definitions of the good life as (1) laissez- 
faire, (2) the greatest amount of pleasure, (3) play, (4) craft, (5) political 
action, and (6) the life of the mind. His final conclusion is that the life of 
the mind offers the greatest potential in the v^orld as we know itvjiow or as 
we may know it in the future* . . 

Whatever conclusion one may come to regarding the good life, or how 
one will seek- to improve the quality of life for oneself, family, and 
* associates, it should now be apparent to all that much planning will 
be needed shortly. We simply must prepare youth to learn how to adapt 
to change itself, an art that will not be acquired with the same facility 
that these words are written. Discussions about the future are entered 
into quite readily by many people, but when an attempt is made to get 
them to do some concentrated and complex planning for the future, 
one discovers how cheap words really are. 

Admittedly, Kateb's recommendations concerning the six possible ap- 
proaches to the good life have definite merit. However, it should be 
possible in an evolving democratic society to Strive for a very high quality 
of life through the correct blending of these various approaches in such 
a way as to correspond to the hierarchy of values which the individual 
determines for jiimself/herself in a changing 'world. If this change and 
novelty means in the final analysis that there are no immiiitable and un- 
changeable values in the universe (a debatable point, of course), we 
must all keep open minds to avoid rigidity, stultification and decay. 

My response to Kateb's definitions of alternatives for the good life 
would be to state that the individual in our society should be allowed 
the greatest amount of freedom consistent with that encroachment upon 
personal freedom that seemingly has to be made within the context of an 
-evolving democracy. This would have to be the amount of laissez-faire 
that can be allotted to any one person at this time. Second, we should 
understand that there are different kinds of pleasure ranging from the 
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sensual to the more refined and at)iding types, and the greatdt amount 
4>f pleasure will probably reisult from active and creative participation in 
the vaiious facets of activity that life has to offer* Here we should under- 
stand that the concept of 'a unified organism* implies that tfle human 
being has the inhereii capacity to explore successfully so-called physical 
activity interests, as well as social, aesthetic and creative, communicative 
and learning interests (educational hobbies). 

• Third, the idea that play represents one approach to the good life is 
momentarily appealing, but then oiie is faced with the prospect of de- ^ 
' termining what is meant by play. Some 20 years ago I sta1;ed, **let play , 
be for children, and let recreation be for adults," implying that recrea- 
tion was some form of mature play in which intelligent adults engaged. 
Now a more analytic approach to this topic has shown that the term 
•*play" has approximately 70 differenfmieanings. Obviousfly, this term 
merits serious analysis because of the confusion created by what defi- 
nitely appears to be a family resemblance term (philosoplically speak- 
ing). In our society we speak of the play of kittens, and wd also use^the 
word ''play" to descqbe the ccftitest that takes place each fall between the ,;V.; 
Chicago Beat^and the Detroit Lions. Therefore, it can be argued that ^ 
all of lis should seek to preserve some of the spirit of kittens* play in our 
daily lives in order to broaden* our life's experiences and improve its 
quality. On the other hand, lif^ind accident insurance rates ^ould rise 
unbelievably if we sQUght to play games with our families and friends 
employing the same spirit evident in professional football games. 

* * ■ . - 

In addition, Kateb stated that craft represented a fourth approach to 
the good life. By this, it is presumed he meant that craft is an art or 
skill, and also that a person might use such craft as an occupation to 
make money. Staying with the basic nature of the definition, it can be 
argued that craft belongs in each person's life for the enrichment and 
satisfaction that it can bring. 

Fifth, Kateb presented the concept of "political action," which is 
probably the only one of the six that bears no relationship to sport and 
physical activity (aUhough there may be some who approach politics as 
a game with rules, strategy, goafif, etc.). Political action belongs in the 
life of each citizen in an evolving democratic state, for without the 
enlightened, responsible political action of every mature person in a 
democracy, there is every possibility that this form of political state will 
not survive beyond the twentieth <?entury. 

The sixth and final approach, and that wTiich Kateb asserted is the 
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best, was that entitled the life of the mind. He felt that **the man pos- 
sessed of th^ higher faculties in their perfection is the mod.el for Utopia 
and already exists outside it , . /* (Ibid. p. 472). Once again, such an 
approach to life — that is, the pursuit of the so-called life of the mind — 
should be part and parcefof the life of each person in our society. Many 
intellectual^ in university circles go about their lives as presumably dis- 
embodied spirits in pursuit of the life of the mind. Such an attitude 
implies that the findings of psychology and closely related discipljpes 
concerning the human being as a unified organism were never cor- 
roborated, that such a theory is not tenable. Of course, it is possible to 
make a case for the position that the life of the mind can be improved in 
many ways, if such activity takes place within a healthy, physically fit 
body. 

Viability of a Tramcendingy Multiple Approach 

Men and women now and in the future should combine all six of 
Kateb's approaches into one viable, multiple, all-encompassing ap- 
proach. At least five of these six approaches to the good life afe directly 
or indirectly i;elated to the role that sport and physical activity can play 
in a society generally, a»well as in the lives of^people specifically. Here is 
the way to truly **live in your body" as yoi/ begin to comprehend and 
then do full justice to- the vital importance of human movement with 
purpose in sport, dance, play and exercise. 

Fine educational experience is usually related to the mastery of various 
subject matters; we do not expect it to fully encompass all of the changes 
that take place in individuals based on their total life experiences. Some- 
how the movement experience, the quality human motor performance ex- 
perience aspect of education, of recreation, of all jife has been slighted 
historically and at present. This must not be the case in ^e future. Huxley 
designated this as the "education of the non-verbal humanities,'* the 
education of the **psycho-physical instrument of an evolving amphibian" 
(1964, p. 31). If the kinesthetic sense of man and woman was prepared 
more efficiently by the educational propess, the effects of such experience 
would inevitably influence subsequefit behavior for better or Tor worse. ' 
Thinking (and who can deny that we think with our efttire body?) has 
generally been characterized best as symbolic experience, the assumption 
being that the formation of habits results from'direct experience: For ex- 
ample-, thinking tends to be facilitated when.there is a general increase in 
muscle tone. In addition, as thought becomes more concentrated, general 
muscle tension becomes even greater. ' * 




Tht Untque Role of Sport md Plqrtlcal Actj^yity In the Edaeiitlon 

of Ecological Man and Woman ' 

The field of sport and physical education must become ftilly aware as 
soon as possible of the environmental crisis confronting humanity. The 
/ field of education must play a vital role in the development of ecological 
awareness. Although this educational duty should fall to the teachers 
at all educational levels who are specialists in different subject matters, 
the physical educator and sport coach has a general educational re- 
sponsibility, inasmuch as he/sl^^ directly concerned with the human 
being's relationship with himsdf/herself, his/her fellows, other living 
. creatures, and also the physical and biological environment. Specifically, 
the physical educator/coach and the recreation director are confix)nted 
daily with a population that has a very low level of physical fitness, 
with a resultant decrease in overall total fitness. 

In the next 25 years it will b^ necessary to affirm the priority of 
people^over athletics and other prevalent, detrimental physical activity. 
The late Arthur Steinhaus once explained that **sport was made for 
man, not man fbr sport:'' This dictum should inever be forgotten either 
by the physipal educator/coach or the recreation professional. It has 
been forgotten often in the United States, and to a lesser extent in 
Canada. Behavioral science man and woman can adapt and shape 
' reality to their own ends. Sport and physical activity can h&lp to make 
our reality more healthful, more pleasant, more vital, more life-en- 
riching. By •Miving fully in your body," you can earn a full share in the 
world of tomorrow. You can be one of the vital people who make this 
dream a reality./ 
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' Chapter 2 " 

A Model for the 
V optimum Development of a 
social Force Known as Sport 

, f . — 



The social phenomenon knoVn as sport* whether it be highly organized 
or d&organized, has beconie a potent social force within the past 100 
"years. It is a vast enterprise that demands wise and skillful manage- 

^ ment. In Canada, for example, increased interest and emphasis on 
sporf at both the provincial and national levds has been an important 
development of the 1970s. During this period qualified coaches on all 
levels of copipetition in many sports were not readily available.^ Provincial 

- and federal officials have be^n forced in many instances to seek qualified 
coaches and technical personnel from other countries. To what extent 
the field of physical education (and/or kinesiology) will be Me to pro- 
vide the*^nli^essary, highly skilled services to the rapidly developing pro- 
fession of coaching remains- to be seen. The opportunity for physical 
education and its related disciplines to be o^ direct and itAmediatt' 
service is apparent. Whether the colleges and universities will rise to 
this challenge — ^and do so rapidjy — depends on many factors, sonje of 

. which will be discussed here* 



The main con^^n of this chapter wiH be the presentation of a model 
for the optimum development of the social force known as sport. The 
discussion will also include exploratory and preliminary answers to the 
following questions: (l)/what are some of the persistent historical 

— ] — 0 

This chapter is adapted from a paper presented at iWJVHPER Pre-Convention C*Leamcd 
Society") Program sponsored by the Philosophy of Sport and Physical Activity Committee, 
Saskatoon, ISastbttchewan, June 25, 1975. The paper appeared originally in Physical Educa- 
tion and Sport Philosophy published by Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1977. 
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problems of sport? (2) how may a disciplinary approach to sport studies 
be conceived in regard to its recommended composition? (3) what types 
of questions seem to arise as a result of this analysis and proposal? and 
(4) what reasonable conclusions can be drawn at this time? 

Before attempting to answer the above questions, the following 
definitions are offered so that the reader will understand how certain 
terms are- used here: 

Culture — the characteristic attainments of a people or social order* 

Leisure — ^the time that a person has free from work, aijd which is not 
needed. for sleep or basic survival activities. 

Play — typically an instinctive form of self-expression through pleasur- 
able Activity which often seems to be basically aimless or objective-free 
in nature. ' 

Sport — an outdoor pastime, as hunting or fishing, done for recrea- 
tion, or an outdoor athletic game, as baseball or lawn tennis; extended 
also to cover such indoor games as bowling, rackets, etc. 

Discipline — the subject matter of instruction; a course of study; a - 
branch of knowledge. 

Profession — that of which one professes knowledge; vocation, if not 
purely commercial, mechanical, agricultural, or the like; calling,n as of 
the profession of arms? The three professions, or learned professions, 
are, esp., theology, law, and medicine. 

Social Force— a power that influences human relations in a society to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

Model — a diagrammatic structure indicating postulated relationships 
among the designated components of said structure, some or all of 
which may be ajdomatic in nature. 

Sport's Persistent Historical Problems 

Over a period of years, this author has been concerned with the 
.delineation . and description of the persistent historical • problems of 
pljysical e4ucation and sport. These efforts have represented an adapta- 
tion of the iuhique approach developed by John S. Brubacher, retired 
professor of the history and philosophy of education. What appears 
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here is a further adaptation of this approach as related specifically to 
the social force known as sport. 

An approach such as this does not represent a radically different 
approach to history. The typical major processes of investigation em- 
ployed for traditional historical concerns are the same for sport history- 
However, this apfibach does differ markedly when the organization of 
the^collected data is considered: it is based completely on the problem 
areas of the present with a concurrent effort to illuminate them for 
those interested in sport history. In this fashion, a conscious effort is 
made to keep the reader fron\ thinking that the subject is of antiquarian 
interest only. The reader moves back and forth from early times to the 
present as different aspects of various social forces or professional con- 
cerns are considered- This might be called a longitudinal or vertical 
approach as opposed to a horizontal, chronological view, which is 
typically employed. These persistent problems, then, have recurred 
throughout history and will probably continue to occur in the futurc- 

Thesc problems have been divided into two categories: (1) social 
forces of a pivotal or lesser nature, and (2) so-called professional and 
general educational concerns for the person involved professionally with 
sport ojithe individual concerned from the standpoint of general educa< 
tion anJ/or interest. The social forces identified >re as follows: 

4 

/ 

L Values (aims and objectives) 

2. Influence of politics (or type of political 'state) . 

3. Influence of nationalism M ^ 

4. Influence of economics / \' 

5. Influence of religion / 

6. Ecological concern (wr ersatz persistent problem?). 

/ ' r 

Some of the profession^ and/or general education concerns tha^ have 

been identified are: 



7. Relationship to( the use of leisure \ 

8, R^ationship to the concept of the healthy body i 

9- Classification of amaj^urism, semiprofessionalism, and prpfes- 
sionalism . j 

10, Relationship of women to «port 1 

11. Management theory and practice applied to sport 

12» Curriculum for professional preparation and for general educa- 
tion \ 

13. Teaching and/or coaching methodology \ 

14, Ethics of coaching ■ 
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15* Concept of progress in sport 

16. Others (Adapted from Zeifeler 1%8). 

Modd for Opttmom Development of Sport 

The social force known as sport has gathered momentum steadily 
during the twentieth century. The field of physical education — after an 
initial disenchantment with sport's many excesses — has begun to under- 
take a disciplinary type of scholarly endeavor and research in regard to 
sport, but there are still many forces within the field atteriipting to 
move in the opposite direction for fear that they may become further 
tainted and disenfranchised unless they establish a separate identity. 
Thi^ is particularly true in the United States, but there are similar 
feelmgs in Canada.^ The organizational structure of sport withm many 
other countries, with the possible exception of Japan and a few others, 
is such that the concept of *sport in education* as a highly competitive, 
interinstitutional matter has not demanded investigation. 

Ih an effort to clarify whaUhaSs^^beeiv^^a muddled matter for the past- 
15 years, the author has devised model for the optimum development 
of a^4$ocial force known as sport (see Figure 1). This nv>del can be 
adapted to other social forces or professions (e.g., religion and economics 
or priest (minister) and economist). It includes five subdivisions: (1) 
professionaK semiprofessional, and amateur involvement in theory and 
practice; (2) professional preparation and general education; (3) dis- 
ciplinary research; (4) a developing theory embodying assumptions and 
testable hypotheses; and (5) an operation^^l^hilosophy. 

♦ 

Professional, semiprofessional, and amateur involvement in theory and- 
practice can be categorized further as public, semipublic, and private* 
Professional preparation and general education involves the education of 
the performer, teacher/coach, teacher of teachers/coaches, scholar and 
researcher, and all people in the theory and practice of sport generally. 
Disciplinary research includes the physiolbgical; sociological; 
psychological; biomechanical; historical, philosophical ahd international 
aspects of sports; and other unexplored subdisciplinary areas (e^g*,. an- 
thropology). 

The assumptions and testable hypotheses of theory steadily evolving 
should comprise a "coherent group of general propositions used as 
principles of explanation for the phenomena** (Random House Diction- 
ary 1%7) exhibited in human movement or motor* performance in 
sport. 'Finall)l?inclusion in the model of the philosophy of sport as an 
over-arching entity is based on the belief thit a^ society value system 
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Figure L A model for optimum development of a social force known as sport ^ 



will be realized in the final analysis, albeit gradually and unevenly. 
This means that decisions regarding the development of the profession 
by its professional practitioners, or regarding the control or influence 
of sport as a social phenomenon, are usually based on prevailing social 
values. Stresses may bring about pressure to chjange these social values 
or their arrangement. This might occur a$ the result of new scientific 
evidence or other factors that could lead to social unrest and/or up- 
heaval. 

A DIsc^UnMy ^proach to Sport 

The recommended composition Of sport studies as a developing 
discipline can be perceived reasonably well at this point, but it will 
undoubtedly evolve and expand in the years ahead. This author has 
tentatively devised a disciplinary definition of a sport studies area — ^the- 
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study of the various aspects of sport in a culture. For purposes of 
curriculum development and discussion, this discipline is viewed as 
containing an arts and social science division and a natural science 
division (see Table 1). The development of sport studies is in an early 
stage because physical education has not been geared up for such 
investigation and because the more well-established disciplines have 
not been farsighted enough to realize the impact of culture on sport 
or, more recently, the impact of sport on culture. Such an unwilling- 
ness to be concerned with the impact of sport is not unique to sport 
studies. Sociology and other fields have also been extremely slow to 
recognize the impact of leisure on society either as an influence or 
as being influenced by society and its social forces (Zeigler 1972). 

Many articles in the past decade have analyzed the situation in phys- 
ical education, kinesiology and related disciplines insofar as disciplinary 
orientation is concerned. The late Arthur Daniels envisioned this ap- 
proach in the l%Os; he was followed by Loy and Kenyon (1%9), Shee- 
han (1%8). VanderZwaag (1973), Cosentino j;i973). and others abroad 
(notably Haps Lenk in Germany). It is misleading to list names to 
whom credit should be given without a careful investigation. Certainly 
Paul Weiss's effort in sport philosophy deserves mention (1969). as 
does Harold VanderZwaag's definitive Toward a Philosophy of Sport 
(1972). Obviously, all of these scholars were significantly antedated by 
Seward Staley who wastalking about sport and sports education more 
than 40 years ago (19^1)1 

Despite these noteworthy efforts, sport or sport studies from a dis- 
ciplinary standpoint is still a multidiscipline on the way to becoming 
a crossdiscipline (see Figure 2). Speaking about physical education as 
a discipline in the late l%Os. Cyril White. Irish sport sociologist, postu- 
lated that physical education hdd many characteristics of a multidis- 
cipline and some characteristics of a crossdiscipJine, His point was 
that physical education's "future development to interdisciplinary level 
will require a far greater degree of sophisticated research abilities and 
orientations than the field at present possesses" (White 1968). Despite 
the paucity of intradisciplinary research efforts, where scholars from 
one sub-disciplinary area within sport studies woik together actively 
and cooperatively on joint scholarly endeavors, sport studies still seems 
destined to become a crossdiscipline. 

Questions ^at Arise with This Analysis ^ 

' If sport has become an important — indeed integral— aspect of cul- 
ture, certain changes in how sport questions are analyzed will need 
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Tabic 1. A Disciplinary Definition of Sport Studies Based on Descriptive Aspects of the Subareas of Study (with Related discipline 
Afftliation) . ^ 



Arts and Social Science«Division 



Natural Scicbce Division 



Description 



Related Discipline 



Description 



Relate Discipline 



Meaning and Significance 
Social and Cultural Aspects Sociology, Anthropology 



History, Philosophy, Interna- 
tional, etc. . 



Aesthetic Aspects 



Behavioral Aspects 

Administration and Manage- 
ment ^ 



Fine Arts, 

Social Psychology 

Administrative Science (and 
Related Disciplines) 



Curriculum Development and Education 
Instruction * , 

Measurement and Evaluation Mathematics 
(through research techniques 
employed in related 
disciplines as well as in sport 
studies) 



Biomechanical Analysis 
Anthropometry 

Motor Learning and Develop- 
ment 

Physiological Aspects 

Health Aspects (including in- 
juries and rehabilitation 
through exercise) 



Physics, Anatomy 

Antiiropology, Physical 
Medi<;ine 

Psychology, Medicine 

Physiology, Medicine 

Physiology, Medicine (Physi- 
cal), Psychology, Public 
Health 



Measurement and Evaluation Mathematics 
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MULTIOISCIPLINE ■ > CROSSDISCIPUNE > INTEROlSeiPLINE 




Figure 2. Sport Studies: A multidiscipline on the way to becoming a cross- 
discipline* • 



•Courtesy of Cyril M. White, Ph.D., Irciand, adapted by Earic Zcigler. 

to occur very soon; In the first place, sport should be officially declared ^ 
an integral component of physical education departments, divisions^s 
schools, and faculties. Names and titles should .be changed to include ^ 
the term "sport'* as soon as possible. (Fot ^xample,^ this author has 
for some^ time recommended that the term "physical education" be 
supplemented by tl^e words "and sport.** This could be an interim 
approach while the profession and the public decide which term will 
be ultimately acceptable.) , 

Further, it seems absolutely necessary that the research componentjs 
of the various college and university units be greatly improved over 
present norms. This is not to say that outstanding ^eachers of sport perfor- 
mance and teachers of coaches should not be available in each insti- 
tution. It does mean, however, tfiat the present quantity and quality 
oi research endeavor leaves a great deal to be desired. It would be a 
tragedy to lose our birthright by default — that is, to see other disci- 
plines gradually assume the responsibility for sport-related research. 
This is not to say that this possibility will not occur anyhow, but as- 
suredly th^ study of sport as j^n integral aspect of culture is presently 
much more closely aligned wi^h departments of physical education and 
athletics. Thus, it seems highly desirable for the study of sport to be 
planned fhrough these educational units, with joint appointments in 
related discipfines Where it seems desirable and appropriate. 
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Chapter 3 

Persistent Problems of Sport 
and Physical Activity in 
Education: An Agnostic, 

Existentialistic Interpretation 



This writer has exhibited a strong pragmatic orientation and inclina- 
tion over the years— a philosophical stance that has been satisfying, 
and which inpludes the belief that the search for truth involves never^ 
ending scientific investigation as it is wrought through experience. 
It has become increasingly obvious,, however, that what is best called 
existential philosophy has something truly worthwhUe to offer to. edu- 
cation in these difficult times. 

The results of this investigatioh are offered cautiously because it is 
dangerous to state unequivocally that "a metaphysical and/or'epistemo- 
logical position has logical implications for educational theory and 
practice" (Hook 1956, p. 145); because it has been stated that exis-- 
tentialism is not a philosophy but a label for several widely different » 
revolts against traditional philosophy" (Kaufmann 1956, p. 1); and 
because this writer always approaches his work with what C. S. Peirce 
has designated as an attitude of "fallibilism," the underlying "belief 
that knowledge is never absolute. ^ 

' • In this difficult and tryin^^^efio^ there is an uneasy mood pre- 



■ This chapter is adapted from a paper presented to the Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Association of Sport Sciences. Edmonton. Alberta. Oct. 2. 1974. The pap^r ap- 
peared originally in Personalizing Physical Education and Sport PhUosophy, published by 
Stipes Publishing Company, Champaign. IL. 1975. * 
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vailing in education at all levels. The importance of a sound general . 
or liberal education has been decried* and its ideals have seemingly 
been deserted by ^e young. The Tevolutionary mood of the 1960s may 
have subsided, but the relatively placid contentment of the 1970s is 
equally frightening. Today's students seem unbued with a sense of 
urgency regarding the transmission of types of professional knowledge 
that will bring about fluick assimilation into the community and a 
reasonably high' standard of living. ^ 

The West, with its increasing emphasis on participatory democracy, 
is struggling for its very existence against large world cultures in which 
the schools provide a type of historic dynamism based on dictatorial 
and didactic philosophic and/or religious thought. This thought pre- 
scribes the route to establishing a broad integrating culture that in due 
time would rule the world. In the face of these present juggernauts 
with supporting authoritarian ideologies (such as Russia and China), 
Kaplan states that he has discovered certain recurring thpmes of ration- ' 
ality, activism, humanism, and preoccupation with values in the leading 
world philosophies today (1%1, pp. 7-10). In the 1970s, however, it 
* seems increasingly difficult to make a case for ideological unity in 
the Western world. If people in the West wish to preserve their in- 
dividual freedom, they will need to devise educational methods and 
techniques that will succeed in inculcating democratic values in the 
minds and hearts of their youth. 

Could a carefully planned and seriobs encounter with existential 
philosophy engender a desire for the preservation of individual freedom 
within the society? Would it be possible to provide some guarantee 
of an ide^l societal mix resuhing from just the right amount of op- 
portunity for self-realization with the necessary social constraints of 
evolving participatory democracy? Whether it would ever be possible 
to systematically overcome the problem of the uncommitted i^d the 
alienation of a goodly percentage of intellectual youth has been the 
object of sociological investigation by various social scientists (e.g., 
Keniston 1%5), but formal education has never been the testing ground 
for the serious introduction of this type of social planning. Far too 
often it has merely reflected the status quo orientation of the cultural 
heritage/ and change has been forced upon the educational system from 
the outside. Of course, the serious problem of such alienation does 
not apply to the majoritjT of youth who have fair success in adapting 
to society's values, norms and constraints. Nevertheless, a very small 
percentage of youth today has a deep commitment to work throughout 
their lives for the realization of the prevailing values and norms of 
Western culture. As a matter of fact, most intelligent people would 
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experience some difficulty in identifying the major values and norms; 
if so. where does that leave the vast percentage of tlie population who 
have never given the probl^ the slightest thought? 

Background and Pteient Stains 

To write about the background and present status of existentialism 
is difficult because it has not been one of the long-standing, mainstay 
- philosophic positions or schools. Ih fact, two writers who would admit 
to being existentialistic in their orientation— or who might be included 
in someone's historical summary of this approach to philosophy- 
might be in complete disagreement on the majority of the^mam tenets 
of a philosophical stance. Thus, one so-called existentialist is never 
a direct descendant of another, and it is often impossible to place them 
anywhere on a philosophical family tree. 

Somewhere in the tra/dition of social philosophy one can find specific 
ideas in the writmgs.pf great Western philosophers which Jjave been 
echoed by advocates of existential philosophy, but the typical precursors 
within the modem era have been men like Pa&al, Kierkegaard and 
Ortega y Gassett. As Kaufmann indicates (1956, p. U), 'The three 
writers who appear invariably on^every list of 'existentialists'-rJaspers, 
Heidegger, and Sartre— are not in agreement on essentials." He goes 
on to name others such as Rilke,' Kafka and Camus and explain? that 
the "one- essential feature shared by all these men is then- perfennd 
individualism." How 'can this approach therefore be charactprized as 
a philosophy? • ', 

Alasdair Maclntyre-(1967. pp. 147-149) provides one answer to this 
rhetorical question by relating all of these people tjirough six recurrent 
themes thW are typically associated in a number of different, ways. 
First reality for the existentialist cannot be comprehended ^ithm a 
conc^ptu»l system. The second theme is the "doctrine of intention- 
aiity"— the 'idea that the object of belief or emotion is internal to the 
belief or emotion and cannot be explained in the naturalistic terms- 
of the associationist psychologist. Third, one encounters time and^again 
the thought that human existence is fundamentally absurd in a flawed 
universe that seems to be lacking basic purpos^although such a flaw 
grantees man freedom of action. The fourth theme of existential 
philosophy is thaf "the possibUity of choice is the central fact, of h'^'fifn 
nature " and that man makes choices through action or inaction (Ibrtl.. 
p 149). Such choices.are often controlled by irrationally selected cri: 
i teria. Fifth, in human existence the^ncepts of 'an^it^y,' 'dread,' and 
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' •death* loom very, large because of this freedom and our fragile exis- 
tence in the universe. Lastly, dialogue and argument between reader. 
- - . and author that involves deductive lo^c will -serve no purpose unless 
their is agreement on basic premises. Thus, plays and novels are often 
employed as the most viable forms of expression by existentially oriented 
philosophers or authors. . 

Although knowledge of these six recurrent themes may be helpful, 
the reader will still find it necessary to remain exceptionally alert when- 
ever the term "existentialism'' is used. Unfortunately it seems, to have 
gone the way of other unfortunate philosophical tei:ms such as **ideal- 
ism,'' ••realism,'' ••pragmatism," and ••naturalism." In other woi^s, 
it has been the- victim of bastardization, and wherever it appears in 
popular literature, care should be taken ta examine the source and 
usage. As DeMott says, ••a foreign entry, heavy, hard to pronounce, 
fast in the forties, faded m the fifties. . . .Despite the handicaps, 
though, •existential' is breaking through. Improving its place steadily, 
unfazed by cheapening,^ inflation, or technical cowection, it's closing 
once again on high fashion . . . 5' (1969, p. 4). 

Despite these difficulties, it is relatively simple to explain a few basic 
truths about existential philosophy to teachers and intelligent laymen. 
Many people recognize quite fully the long list of unanswered questions 
of the day. The clergy have had increasing difficulty in answering many 
of these questions satisfactorily, and most college students have dis- 
covered that in the past few decades many philosophy professors have 
not been trying to answer them in acceptable and interesting ways. 
Thus, it seems really important when a philosopher such as William 
Barrett explains:. 

Existentialism is a philosophy that confronts the human situation 
^ if^its totality to ask what the basic conditions of human existence 
are and how man can establish his own meaning out of these 
• conditions . . . .Here philosophy itself — no longer a mere game 
for technicians or an obsolete discipline superseded by science — 
becomes a fundamental dimension of human existence. For man 
is the one animal who not only can, but must ask himself what 
his life means (1959, p. 126). 

Such an approach makes this type of philosophizing absolutely vital 
in the life of man because he is actu^y offered a way of life, in con- 
trast to other leading philosophical positions in which he is confronted 
with a depersonalized Natuce, a transcendent Deity, or a State seem- ' 
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ingly possessing both of these qualities. As Kaplan expiaips/'-The 
meaning of life lies in the values which we can find in it, and values 
are the product of choice" (1%1, p. 105). 1*hus, the direction of move- 
ment within selected concepts \s from existence to choice to freedomi 

Unfortunately such wonderful freedom is not what it might appear to be 
initially. This opportunity for choice and freedom places an awesome 
responsibility upon us: we are ultimately responsible for what happens 
to others too! In a sense "l am determining through my choice what 
all mankind everywhere is forever to become" (Ibid., p. 108). Kaplan, 
in describing Sartre's position, explains that there are two kinds of 
people in the world (other th^n true existentialists, of course): "those 
who try to escape from freedom and those who try to deny responsi-^ 
bility — cowards and stinkers" (Ibid., p. 109). 

Such an outlook or life philosophy is not an easy one to follow. 
•Accordingly, men and women should chbose their life patterns freely 
and with integrity; then they can become "authentic" people by ac- 
cepting full responsibility for their choices. Actually, what is being 
offered is that men and women should responsibly choose one world or 
another for tomorrow; then they will have to be shaped so that they can 
somehow cope With such a world; and each person adhering to this pro- 
cess of living defines his/her own being and humanity. This is the only 
way that this absurd world can acquire meaning! 

Nature of Reality (IWetaphyslcs) 

The world of material objects extended in mathematical space with 
only quantitative and measurable properties is not the world we live 
in Ours is a human world, not a world of science. It is from the con- 
text of the human world" that scientific abstractions ultimately derive 
their meaning. Man is first and foremost a concrete involvement within 
the world, and we distinguish the opposed poles of body and mind. 
Existence precedes essence; man decides his own fate. His self-transcen- 
dence distinguisheis him from all other animals, and he cannot be 
understood in his totality by the natural sciences. Truth is expressed 
in art and religion, as well as in science. Time and history are funda- 
mental dimensions of human existence. Manis basic task is to blend 
the past, present and future together so that the world— the human 
world— assumes meaning and direction. In this way man can be au- 
thentic. He stands opetj to the future, and the future stands open to 
him. Life's present conditions can be transformed so that responsible 
, social action will resuh (Barrett 1959). 
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Educattonal Aimi and Objectives 



It does not seem possible to refute the positbn that existential 
philosophy raises serious questions about man and his life on earth. 
Consequently, considering the importance of education as a social in- 
stitution, the problems raised by existential thought inevitably relate to 
schools and universities and the programs and experiences they provide. 
As Susanne litnger has indicated, *'In philosophy this disposition of 
problems is the most important thing that a school, a movement, or an 
age contributes. This is the *geiaius* of a great philosophy; in its light, 
systems arise and rule and die. Therefore a philosophy is characterized 
more by" the jbrmulation of its problems than by its solution of 
them../* (Langer 1964, p. 16). Existential philosophy has confronted 
the problems that man faces generally and that he meets specifically in 
his educational institutions. Many of these problems were critical 30 or 
40 years ago on a national basis, but now they must be resolved inter- 
nationally, that is, if solution is still possible (e.g., overpopulation, 
pollution). **Designs for the education of man living on the planet earth 
ought to produce diversity, for there must be many paths to this goal" 
(Redefer 1974). ^ 

Does existential philosophy oflFer any positive implications for educa- 
tion? If educators can bring themselves to accept Bedford's interpreta- 
tions and conclusions regarding existentialism's implications, then this 
philosophical stance deserves serious consideration: 

1. Man can always turn, reform, or rechoose. 
* 2. Man has worth . . . either derived froiJ God or he makes his own 
worth (value). 

3. Each new person plays a decisive role in history. 

4. Man is never permanently degraded. * 

5. Man can create meaning out of his existence no matter wha^ts 
circumstances. * ^ 

6. Man has everything to gain and nothing to lose by risking himself 
in life (1961, p. 47). * - 

Thus, an existei itially oriented teacher and coach 'is aware that students' 
social developn eKMi equally as important as their intellectual develop- 
ment. He'' is most concerned because many educational theorists see 
men as •'things to be worked over in some fashion to bring them into 
alignment with a prior notion of what they should be." Even the 
experimentalists could be challenged for having failed to bring "the 
learner^into a self-determining, posture." Even if there is general agree- 
ment that a set of fundamental dispositions is to be formed as a result 
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of the educational process, the existentially oriented teacher Would in- 
"quire whether the criterion used for the evaluation of the worth of ^ 
individual dispositions should be "public ratl?er than a personal and 
private criterion." As Van Qeve Morris states, "If education is to be 
truly human, it must somehow awaken awareness in the learner- 
existential bareness of himself as a single subjectivity in the world." ^ 
Students should "constantly, freely, baselessly, and creatively" choose 
their own individual patterns of education. The subjectivity of the 
existentialistically oriented learner can and should thrive in the arts 
(music, painting, poetry and creative >mting)» but it should not be" for- 
gotten that similar possibilities for. studying human motivation are 
available in the social sciences and, to a lesse^: extent, in. the riatural 
sciences (Morris 1961). 

The Educative Process (Epistemology) 

Great emphasis has been placed on the teaching— learning process, 
but it is extremely difficult to dftcribe the essential ingredients of the 
educative process. The languagetnalyst would inquire whether the sub- 
'ject^matter was being considered; the teacher's actions were being 
analyzed; thai which takes place within the student was being assessed; 
or the end result was being evaluated- The existentially oriented teacher 
would view the task in a less systems^tic manner and from^ a different 
perspective. For this teacher childhood is characterized as a' pre-exis- 
tential phase of human life. About the tim/ of puberty, there is an exis- 
tential moment in the young person's subjective life. This is the time of 
the on<jer of the self's awareness, of its own existing. For the first time, 
the individual sees himself as responsible for his own conduct. Then, 
and only then, education must become an act of discovery. The learner's 
experience should be such that he gets personally implicated in the sub- 
ject matter; Knowledge must be chosen, i.e., appropriated, before it 
can be true for that consciousness. It is never something that is purely 
objective, nor is it somewhat purposeful in the person's life. Knowledge 
becomes knowledge only when a subjectivity takes hold of it and puts it 
into his own life. ' 

It could be argued, of course, that the existentialist has little to offer 
in the way of a method of knowing. And yet, whether logic, scientific 
evidences sense perception, intuition or revelation is being considered, it 
is the individual self which must make the ultimate decision as to what 
is true. Perceptually and cognitively, the individual is aware of the ob- 
. jects of existence, but there is something more^an internal, subjective 
awareness— t"hat enables him to know that he knows. Up to the present 
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time psychology has given very few answers about this latter phase of 
jthe epistemologieal process (Morris 1966, 1961). 



Sport, Plvilcid Acdft^^ Heahh and Recifatloii 

What does all of this mean for sport and physical education, not to ^ 
mention health and recreation? The field of physical education and 
sport — ^and the allied professions of health education and recreation— 
should strive to fulfill a significant role in the general educational 
pattern of the arts, social sciences and natural sciences* The goal 
postulated for the individual should be total fHness, not just phjrsical ' 
fitness, with a balance between activities emphasizing competition and 
cooperation. The concept of universal man should be highly regarded 
as an educational aim, but it is absolutely necessary for the student to 
have the opportunity to choose for himself/herself based on his/her 
knowledge; skills and attitudes* An important question in sport and 
athletics, of course, is how to ^Ip preserve the individuaFs authenticity 
in individual, dual and team ^rts where winning is often overempha- 
sized. It should be possible to help a young athlete persopally select the 
values sought in the activity* The young person is playing and taking 
part for actualization of self in that he/she is trying to u^e sport for his/her 
own purposes* Because the opportunity for creativity is so important 
and should be available wherever possible to young people, physical 
activities such as modem dance sihould he prominently included in the 
program* H 

The educational process used by the physical education teacher and 
sport coach should be as natural as possible under the circumstances; a 
give-and-take situation would be ideal* The studient should be allowed 
to observe and inquire freely* Freedom is very important, of course, but 
the teacher is needed since the student cannot teach himself/herself 
skills as effectively as an excellent teacher* A good teacher shows passion 
but is not strongly egocentric or biased about a system or point of view* 
If the aim of the program is a student who can move his/her body with ^ 
purpose and meaning in sport, play, dance, or exercise, the teacher 
should 1>e dedicated to the search for truth in these aspe(;j^ of life* It is 
\itally important that the end result be a self-moving individual both 
literally, and figuratively* In existential philosophy the search for truth 
is an individual n|Att|^» majority opinion should be tested when 
action is needed iiA^oup situation* The student should try to develop 
an "orderly mind'' within an organism that seeks to move purposetuUy 
and with definite meaning. The student should be willing to debate 
issues and should , be encpuraged to strive for creativity. A physical 
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education program, like all educational programs, is unsuccessful if the 
student becomes a carbon copy of the teacher. Such an inclusive 
methodology with accompanying specific techniques should characterize 
the existentlally oriented physical educator's teaching and coaching. 

Much of what has just been stated should also apply to Jiealth educa- 
tion and recreation education, professions that have been allied with 
physical education in the past. For example, the child must develop ah 
awafeness of the need for self-education ^out various aspects of 
personal and community health. Controversial issi^es should never be 
avoided. All types of recreational needs — social, aesthetic and creative, 
communicative, learning and physical — should be met through a program 
of recreation education in the schools during the day and in evening 
community school offerings. One function of play is personal liberation 
and release. All sorts'of group recreational activities are important, but 
opportunities for individual expression should not be downgraded and 
should be made available regularly (Zeigler 1%6). ^ 

Some Persistent ^toricgl Problems ^ ' ^ 

In addition to the question of values in relation to general education, 
a number of other persistent problems have been treated both historically 
and philosophically (Zeigler 1%8). For example, there is the question 
of the influence of politics — that is, the;, type of political state— ^n the 
educational system of a country and on the pattern of physical educa- 
tion and sport within that educational system or society generally. 
Existentially oriented writers rarely focus their attention on the question 
of the ideal political state. They characterize twentieth-century man as 
a homeless creature seeking new and different kinds of recognition, 
since the earlier stability withm society seems to have vanished. Existen- 
tialists feel completely out of place in a totalitarian regime. Any author- 
itarian situation requires blind allegiance, and this negates the develop- 
ment of individual personality and rights* 

Life in democratic states also leaves much to be desired. TJie explod- 
ing population in many countries, democratically oriented or otherwise, 
tend^to make man more lonely than ever, even though he may be 
rubbing shoulders with the masses daily The era^f the organization 
man within democratic, capitalistic society has further destroyed man's 
identity as an individual. The democratic ideal within a republic does 
offer him an opportunity to be a vocal, enlightened citizen, but few 
seem to take advantage of this chance for individual expression, which 
guarantees anyone a certain amount of immediate recognition and 
resultant identity. 



Transposed to the educational system, the existential philosopher 
would be disturbed by the failures of present-day programs to produce 
a sufficient number of young people who show evidence of self-deter- 
mining postutes. How can educators awaken the awareness of the 
learner so that he or she will demand a more individualized pattern of 
education? This should be possible with the pluralistic philosophies of 
education that exist on the North American continent. Carried one step 
further into physical education and sport, the task becomes that of 
helping the child who is authentically eccentric to feel at home in the 
typical physical activity. Certainly standardised class routines and 
insistence upon measuring up to physical fitness norms or standards are 
not ways to enhance the quality of individual fireedom in an evolving, 
democratic country. 

A second persistent historical problem in education and in>physical 
education and sport is the extent to which nationalism may be employed 
by government officials in a democratic country. Presently there is a 
strong current of nationalism evident in Canada, and the basic question 
is which agency — school, family, private agency, or state — should exert 
the greatest influence on the young person. The answer to this question 
becomes more obvious as the state becomes more totalitarian. The 
existential philosopher would -not be particularly disturbed by the 
presence of a healthy type of nationalism in a society, but he would be 
violently opposed to overriding nationalism that destroys individual 
human aspirations. He would argue that it is up to the individual to 
make something out of himself, but the individual must choose his own 
values in ^pder to give his life meaning. However, the existentialist 
would not wish man to shirk the responsibility of making decisions that 
might affect the final outcome of civilization for all mankind, 

Tihe profession of physical education should evaluate continually the 
extent to which the federal government, or even provincial or state 
governments, attempt to employ athletic competition and physical fit- 
ness activities to promote unhealthy nationalism or an excessive amount 
of chauvinism. The Olympic Games have been criticized in the past for 
allowing violations of its rules in this regard. Of course, it is very difR- 
cult to preven^the news media froifi keeping track of how many medals 
are won by a particular nation fi*om the so-called free world. But why 
are national anthems played every time award ceremonies are conducted? 
In the Western world the news media and other groups can and do criti- * 
cize particular governments for the promotion of excessive nationalism. 
Within the Communist bloc, on the other hand, such criticism wduld 
undoubtedly be quelled* 
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It Is not possible here to consider every persistent historical problfljn 
that has been identified in the light of existential phUosophy. However, 
several persistent problems of a professional nature for physical 
educators will now be treated so that the flavor of existential phil<»ophy 
in such matters may be identified. ^ - 

The place or role of dance of all types in the field of physical educa- 
tion has been of concern to the profession for some time. What are its 
possible implications firom the existentialist point of view? Keep in 
mind that the existentialist views ihan as a unique historical ariimal; 
that this philosophical tendency emphasizes that man should involve 
himself concretely in the human world; and that man is urged to obtain 
the truth fi-om life in whatever way that he can.Hiurthermore, the exis- 
tentially oriented teacher would have man search himself as he becomes 
involved with the finite world prior to choosing his values freely in an 
attempt to transform himself and world in the ftiture ahea^^ of him. 
This personal involvement and free choice of educational valuek implies 
that there should be a solid foundation in the arts or humanities where 
therms subjectivity and-an opport\inity to explore the human world. 

If^the education of the young man or woman should be generally 
liberal, -including experiences in poetry, painting, music and creative 
writing, then modem dance could contribute in an unusually fine way 
to the growth of creativity in the individual. Here the student has the 
opportunity to ftilly explore movement patterns in an attempt to ex- 
perience the feeling of being at home in his/her own body. As the 
student becomes aware that he/she is truly free in this medium, he/she 
is able to use dance activity as play of the finest type. Such dancing 
can provide a sense of release and personal liberation along with crea- 
tive' self-expression. True artistic creation provides the opportunity to 

^ cbnvey one's innermost feelings in patterns of creative movement. 

kinesthetic awareness is enhanced; one tends to find oneself through 
thi* medium; and appropriation through dance occurs- 

Two other persistent historical problems of a professional nature for 
physical educators are the use of leisure for physical recreation and 
sport activities and the perennial issue of amateurism and professionalism. 
What are some of the basic implications from existential philosophy? 
Basically, the type of play in which personal liberation is a fundamental 
characteristic would be viewed most favorably. In sport the individual 
^can be ft-ee only if he selects his own values and achieves self-expression. 
At an eariier age it is obvious that the child creates his own world of 
play and thereby eventually realizes his true identity. Conversely, unless 
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more planning in this direction is undertaken by varsity coaches/ the 
typical varsity athletics experience in Canada could well move in the 
direction of U-S, intercollegiate athletics with its misdirected emphases 
and resuttanttldiumanizing eifectsi Hiis writer is not against ^cellence 
in sport at the university level, but he is dedicated to the preservation 
of the athlete's authenticity and under no ^circumstances could accept . 
the exhortation to win at any cost. Thus, the coach is confronted with a 
great dilemma — how to ^encour^g«^ excellence; how to preserve the 
athlete's authenticity; and how to satisfy those whoJview victory as the 
pnly desirable outcome for the team* 

The above problem is closely linked with the issue of amateurism and 
professionalism — an issue that somehow has become linked with sport* 
more than any other area of cultural endeavor/ Russian amateurs play 
hockey with Canadian proft;ssionals on an equal basis. Obviously,' the 
terms "amateur'* and "proiessionar* have different meanings fpr both 
countries. New criteria for the determination of latent or professional 
status must be explored. The old idea that taking money or any article 
worth money immediately disqualified the participant as an amateur 
has been interpreted so many different ways by sports-governing- bodies 
around the world that it has become a travesty. 

CondutionB ^ 

While recognizing that this examination of the' agnostic, existentialistic 
philosophic stance in regard to sport and physical activity in education 
has been limited in scope, one cannot escape the conclusion that physi- 
cal education teachers and sport coaches would be well advised to 
seriously consider the implications of this' philc&ophical position for 
their professional endeavors. The future is too uncertain and frightening, 
and the warning lights arcT flashing too stt^ongly and too regularly 
against so many prevailing educational practices to be ignored. 

The above statements are made with the full recognition of the fact 

that **thereHs not one philosophy called existentialism There is no y 

set of principles commoa to the [many] beliefs of the various existen- / 

tially oriented philosophers Though their answers are not identi- / 

cal . < . the term "existentiaF points to a certain state of mind • • • f 
.spiritual movement . which is alive'' (Heinemann «19^, p. 165). 

The position of physical education and sport iii the educational 
hierarchy is not so strong that it ddre ignore the implications of exis- 
tential philosophy. What dedicated professional .|)j$rson in any field 
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would not attempt to answer the vital questions raised by this philosophic 
stance as he or she fjices the serious challenges of the 1970s and there- 
after? 

*' 
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♦Although he did not quot^ from this source directly, the author thinks it 
appropriate to give recognition to the. first comprehensive treatment of the 
relationship between man and sport written by Slusher in the tradition of exis- 
tential philosophy. 
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Chapter 4 
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Proposal for the 
Establishment of 

■J 

University . Centeris for the 
History, Philosophy and 
Comparative Aspects of 
Physical Education and Sport 



There are reasonably strong indications that there is a need for, and 
developing interest in, improved teaching, research and service in the 
areas of history, philosophy and comparative aspects of physical educa- 
tion and sport. Establishment of centers for these areas in the field 
would be appropriate within the framework of most universities in 
Canada and the United States. 

Few would deny that many culturll advances (lave been made in the 
world in the last quarter of a century, and- there has been significant 
advancement within the field of physical education and sport as well. 
It has become increasingly apparent that many historical events, social 
influences and scientific discoveries^nd inventions all hold implications 
for this field. It is also true that sport, physical activity and dance — • 
human movement phenomena — have had a significant impact on indi- 
viduals and culture. The knowledge explosion has caught up with 



This chapter Is adapted from a paper coauthored with R. G. Glassford of the University 
of Alberta» Edmonton, and presented at the Third Canadian Symposium on History of 
Sport and Physical Education, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Aug. 19-21, 
1974. 
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physical education and sport just as it has with other developing dis- 
ciplines* and the increase of such knowledge is fast making it impossible 
to keep up with retrieval through what have .been normal channels in 
the past. ^ 

It shoukl be mentioned parenthetically that the potentialities for 
both pure and applied research in physical education and sport are 
limitless. Many well-informed people do not understand how it is pos- ^ 
sible for physical education to be related to the humanities, the social 
sciences and the natural sciences at one and the same time« This is 
true because of the unique nature of the field — ^a man-moving or man- 
in-motion approach that asks an endless variety of questions about the 
nonverbal humanities aspects of the human^animaL All of this means 
that there are possible relationships with physiology, ^anatomy, psy- 
chology, sociology, history, philosophy, anthropology, economics, 
political science, administrative science, biochemistry, physics, scientific 
medicine and others not yet envisioned. 

Reasons for tiiis Proposal 

The main reason for urging the establishment of university centers or 
institutes is to insure that the history, philosophy, and compara^e or 
international aspects of physical education and sport as a grpwing 
profession and discipline are faithfully recorded, investigated, analyzed, 
interpreted and compared. In the past, historical investigation, espe- 
cially insofar as master's and doctoral theses fire concerned, has been 
reasonably popular and well executed, but studies relating to philosophy 
and the comparative aspects of the field have been insufficient and 
sporadic. Philosophical studies have been largely normative in nature, 
and very few have been analytical or critical. Comparative and/or inter- 
national investigations in this field have been dominated by what might 
be called ''travellers' tales** and ''educational borrowing." This era was 
^followed by one in which international cooperation and harmony were 
stressed — as long as a certain political philosophy prevailed in all coun- 
tries being considered. It is time that more careful analyses were ^ade of 
the educational and social phenomena of different countries. There is 
also a need for additional investigation backed by the developing re- 
search methodology and techniques of the social sciences. 

Scholariy Endeavor Most Be Upgraded 

The firfd of physical education and sport is faced with the necessity 
of upgrading its research efforts in the areas being discussed. In the 
process, graduate programs will need to be structured so that the field 
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will be able to cope with the knowledge becoming available both within 
the field and from closely related professions and disciplines. In ad- 
dition, there is a need for postdoctoral fellowships so that young scholars 
and researchers in the sub-disciplinary areas under discussion will have 
the opportunity to gain greater research competence. Within a ^rea- 
sonably short time, these men and women should be placed in teaching 
and research positions at all educational levels throughout the world. 

Suggested Subdivisions for the Centers 

There wOuld be tlve subdivisions within the proposed centers: 

Teaching and Research Subdivision (see Appendix 1).' Steady relation- 
ships would be maintained with professors teaching courses relating to 
each of these areas at the undergraduate and graduate, levels (in both 
professional and disciplinary curricular tracks or areas of concentra- 
tion). In the academic programs of physical education and sport, the 
disciplinary and professional courses would be in the areas of history, 
philosophy and comparative and/or international aspects. Further, 
undergraduate and graduate students undertaking term papers, special 
projects, individual research, master's theses and doctoral dissertations 
would find such centers with their various subdivisions most useful. 

Oral History Research Office (see Appendix 2). This office would ob- 
tain valuable sourc6 material and raw historical data through tape- 
recorded interviews with persons who have made important contribu- 
tions to physical education and sport. There would be an Oral History 
Research Committee with a chairperson who would also be known as tbe 
oral history research (Mice director or supervisor. Efforts would be made 
to acquire information that could be used as primary source data in 
the investigation of persistent historical problems in the field and also to 
obta'm biographical accounts of the people interviewed. The Oral History 
Collection would be open to all master's and doctoral students, as well 
as faculty members of the university. Further, no serious student of 
history would be denied access to this collection, except as stipulated by 
a specific individual in connection with his or her personal memoirs. 

Sports Museum (see Appendix 3). The establishment of a sports and 
physical education museum would be an important part of the work of 
the proposed center. Such a museum would provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for cooperation ampng physical education, intercollegiate ath- 
letics and the various sports-governing bodies. A knowledgeable curator 
woul4 be appointed 6n a part-time basis and would be involved in teach- 
ing, writing and research in the area of sport history. Such a museum 
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could be limited to the university itself » or it could be. expanded to in- 
clude artifacts and other historical memorabilia from the city* county, 
province, region or nation. There are many ways in which such a 
unit could relate to the teaching, research and service functions of 
today's complex university structure. The curator appointed would 
obviously relate to a campus coordinating committee on museums 
(where such existed). 

Physical Education and Sport Review and/or Journal (see Appen- 
dix 4). This center for the history, philosophy and comparative aspects 
of physical education and sport could sponsor a semiannu)al review or 
journal that would feature articles relating to the three areas in which 
the center would specialize. The format for such a magazine should be 
carefully established during an orderly period of planning. (Fof ex- 
ample, it could be a popular magazine for the general public or^ a 
scholarly journal for the profession.) There should be a board of as- 
sociate editors with a chairperson and a managing editor. At this time 
the idearof making available another refereed journal is important to 
the profession. Budgetary estimates would need to be prepared, and 
the possibility of a grant to get such a journal started should be ex- 
plored. Editorial and distribution policies would need to be developed as 
well. 

Documentation Division (see Appendix 5). A fifth subdivision would 
be a documentation division. As various library materials were gathered 
^and as the oral history collection developed^ thiis division would provide a 
documentation service in the designated areiis of interest to nearby 
public schools, community colleges and perhaps other universities. 
Eventually such items as slides, films^ filmstrips, sound slides and other 
teaching aids could be added to this service. Such materials would be 
made available at a reasonable profit to the division of the center. 
Further, a system for collecting and abstracting published articles would 
be started, and this material would have to be stored in some electro- 
mechanical fashion Tor instant retrieval. 

Identification of a Theme 

The establishment of a theme for the center offers considerable ad- 
vantage to those relating to this project. For example, one approach 
would be to concentrate on the 15 persistent historical problems that 
have been identified over a period of years. All of these problems 
have been related to physical education and sport: 

1. The influence of a society's values 
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2. The bflucnce of politics 

3. The hifmence of economics 

4. The influence of religion 

5^. TheinfluenceHrf^tionatism - , 

6. Ecology ' 

7. Professional preparation 

8. Methods of instruction 

9. The role of administration 

10. The concept of the healthy body >. 

11. Sport and physical aptivityjor women 

12. The role of dance 
' 13. The use of leisure 

14. Amateurism, semiprofessionalism and professionalism 

15. The concept of progress. 

These 15 persistent problems, or various aspects thereof, could be 
traped historically, dehneated philosophically, and/or compared from 
country to country. Thus, the work of the center or institute would be 
on a continuing, possibly never-ending basis. It is quite possible, of 
course, that liew problems might be added to the list or that some 
present ones might he eliminated. 

The following appendixes outline how the various subdivisions of the 
proposed center might hinction, «tnd what the work of each might entail. 

APPENDIX 1 

"'1*': 

Teaching and Reseaicb Sobdivtolon 

This subdivision would be available to both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students of the university. Professors teaching courses in the history, 
phUosophy and international aspects of physical education and sport 
would be invited to affiliate with the center. There is every reason to 
believe that certain faculty members and a number of students from 
other disciplines within the university would make some use of the fa- 
cilities, equipment and services of the center It can reasonably be as- 
sumed that interdisciplinary relationships would develop with those 
functioning in history, history of education, philosophy, phUosophy of 
education, comparative and international education, sociology, edu- 
cational sociology, anthropology, economics, political science and other 
related subjects. 

The teaching, research and service functions of the center would be 
significant for students Mfhether their interests were primarily profes- 
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sional or disciplinary in nature. There would be courses and oppor- 
tunities for tlie teacher aiid/ofl^^ch who wants to understMid the 
historical background of his or her field, the present beliefs and prac- 

^tic^ of profe$sional colleagues aitid associations, and also^the comparar 
tlye and international aspects of physical education and sport. The 
discipline-oriented student would find innumerable approaches to 
scholarly work leading to the M-S*, and/or Ph.D. degrees. 

Thus, there would be courses available for those who wished eventually 
to add to the body of knowledge in the respective sub-disciplinary areas, 
a3 well as for teachers and coaches who wished to follow the M,A,T,, 
M^ST.. and Ed.D. programs hi the general area of professional edu- 
cation with specialization in the field of physical education and sport. 
Obviously, there would be some common core of courses in which stu- 
dents pursuing either of these approaches could study together profit- 

*ably. Also, a number of these courses could be offered to students from 
other academic units or schools. 

The following series of course offerings gives an indication of the type 
of education experiences that could be made available: , 

Undergraduate 

L Introduction to (and History of) Physical Educatioj^.-'ifli^ Sport 
(freshman or sophompre year) ^- ^ 

Note\ Some historical material could also be included in a first course 
in physical education in an attempt to introduce the student to the 
discipline of physical education as well. 

2. Physical Education and Sport Philosophy (sophomore or junior 
year) - 

' 3. Comparative and International • Physical Education and Sport 
. (innior or senior year) c ' ' 

4. Special Problems in Physical Education and Sport junior or senior 
year) 

5. Honors Seminar (junior or senior year for honors. students) 

- Graduate V . 

L Physical Education and Sport History. An analysis of the r^earch 
literature related to the historical foundations of physical education and 



sport; discussion of selected persistent problems such as the influence of 
economics, politics, nationalism and religion; also, the influence of other 
problems such as type of curriculum, methods of instruction, the role of 
administration, the concept of the healthy body, the use of leisure, the 
role of dance and music, amateur a;id professional sport, aims and 
values, the concept of change, etc* Research papers and a compre- 
iiensive review of the literature would be required. The undergraduate 
course in this sub-disciplinary area would be a prerequisite. IMor courses 
in history and history of education would be desirable. 

2. Physical Education and Sport Philosophy. An analysis of the 
literature related to the philosophical foundations of physical education 
and sport. Discussion of normative and analytical approaches to schol- 
arly endeavor in philosophy and educational philosophy as this discipline 
and sub-discipline might apply.. Review of the {^tiling philosophical 
tendencies of the Western world with their possible implications for 

physical education and sport philosophy. Would include an attempt to 
delineate one's own personal philosophical stance. **Undergraduate pre- 
requisites: one course in philosophy, one in philosophy of education, an^ 
one in physical education and sport philosophy. 

3. International Physical Education and Sport. An analysis of the 
literature related to the comparative and international aspects of phys- 
ical education and sport. Historical examination of the five identifiable 
stages in the development of this subject matter in education and 
physical education. The application of scientific method to the study of 
persistent and characteristic problems of various societies on a cross- 
cultural basis as they are related to physical education and sport. 
Hypotheses, theory-building, model formulation, and individual investi- 
gation. Undergraduate prerequisites: one course in comparative physical 
education. Prior courses in regional geography (or other related dis- 
cipline) and comparative education would be desirable. ^, . 

4. Setninar. Discussions, critiques of completed research and thesis 
prospectuses, and basic problem solving relative to scholarly writing and 
re?tarch in the history, philosophy and comparative aspects of physical 
education and sport. Presentation and criticism of completed student 
theses, as well as studies by faculty members and visiting professors. A 
course in research methods J^nd techniques would be taken prior to the 
seminar experience. Students would be encouraged to; enroll in Seminar 
continuously while in residence. 

♦ 

5. Special Projects. Independent research and analysis under the 



supervision of a graduate faculty member. Could be taken for credit 
several times, although special approval might be needed. 

^Npte: This course could be offered _suim group prac- 

ticum (each of at least three weeks* duration) or during the regular 
academic year for courses that are in the process of development, that is, 
prior to permanent adoption after successful evaluation. 

6» Methods and Techniques of Research in the History. Philosophy 
and Comparative Aspects of Physical Edua^tion and Sport. Introduction 
to, review of, and appraisal of research methods and techniques particu- 
larly as these might apply to these areas of interest. Emphasis would be 
placed on relating students to professors with a higl/^ degree of research 
competence in these subject matters. Students would be expected to 
develop a variety of proposals for research projects, all of which would 
be subject to constructive criticism by all concerned » Prerequisite ex- 
periences would include courses in the history, philosophy and com- 
parative aspects of physical education and sport and an elementary 
course in statistics. 

% 

7, Thesis Research. Planning and preparation of theses and disser- 
tations under the supervision of a graduate professor (and committee). 

It is important that the reader understand that a pattern is emerging 
regarding types of degrees awarded, and program sequences elected, in 

^ the master's program. Thus, it is recommended that a two-track ap- 
proach be followed.' The emphasis in one track would be on the 
preparation of iicholar-teachers and scholar-administrators, while the 
emphasis in the second track would be on specialization or research 
curriculum (probably culminating in the Ph,D, degree). There seems to 
be no reason why the work of the proposed centers for the history, 
philosophy and comparative aspects of physical education and sport 
could not serve the needs and interests of students in both curriculum 
tracks, since a common core of knowledge and experience is needed by ^ 

. both groups of st^ents. 



APPENDIX 2 
Oral History Reseaich tn Pli^sical Education and Sport 

y 

The idea of oral history research in p|iysical education and sport is a 
relatively new one, although as far back as 1948 the late Allan Nevins 
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conducted the first interview for the^ embryonic Oral History Collection 
of Columbia University. The first research office in physical education 
was started in 1%5 when Marianna Trekell was asked to assume the 
post of Oral History Research Office Director by this author, then 
Executive Officer of the Graduate Department of Physical Education at 
the University of Illinois. 

Oral history has been defined as "a spoken reminiscence which has 
been recorded with the aid of a trained interviewer-historian in ac- 
cordance with recognized ethical and procedural standards and type- 
written under his supervision" (Bomet 1955). Basically, the idea of oral 
history research is to obtain facts, half-facts and opinions from people 
who were part of significant events that hapjpened in a particular field of 
endeavor. Ideally, these statements should be gathered while the inter- 
viewee is still able to recollect accurately what transpired. Much his- 
torical data of this type has been lost in the past. Now it will be 
increasingly possible to make this information available for fiiture 
investigators as part of the library collection of the particular university 
concerned.* 

The -purpose of the oral history rSearch program is, therefore, to 
obtain valuable source material — raw historical data — through tape- 
recorded interviews with persons who have made important contri- 
butions to the field of physical education and sport. In this instance an 
effort could be made to relate their thoughts to one or more of the 
persistent historical problems that have been identified or some portion 
/ibout which they may have particularly strong feelings or with which ' 
they may have actually, played a part.. In addition, an effort should be 
made to gather significant data from those leaders in physical education 
and sport relative to their own personal memoirs. This might result in 
data that has not previously been recorded in any form elsewhere. 

The executioSol a project of this type on a continuing basis is not a ' 
simple task, but it pould be a most satisfying one to those involved. 
Obviously, the oral historian must develop a fine working unit from the 
standpoint of personnel, facilities and equipment. The oral historian, 
any associates or assistants and secretarial staff must be competent and 
interested in the work. Administrators and others may find it difficult at 
first to comprehend why such a research office does not seem to be 
producing more results. The point should be made continually that the 
results of the work of such an office are part of a developing library of 



♦Some of this material has been adapted from the work of Professor Trekell, at times 
with the assistance or advice of the author. • 
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oral history, ^hich will make data, available for historians an^ others 
to examine and use if needed. 

" A public reliBitiom effort will be needed to kcgp people inftirmed about 
the availability of such data. Annual reports explaining^the accretion of 
historical data concerning the designated persistent problems, the 
availability of the information; and the conditions under which such 
material can be used should \>e developed. A small brochure ejtplaining 
the office's basic functions should be made available, and occasional 
publicity releases featuring a human interest story about the work of the 
service would help greatly. A good relationship with the university 
archivist would be of mutual benefildto both patties. 

The oral historian canpot just say to a visiting dignitary in the field, 
"why don't you stop by the office so that I can tape a conversation with 
you?** To do the best possible work, which means to be prepared to^ 
ask the right quq^tioQ)$, the oral historian should do a great deal of 
planned reading m advance. Such reading might include what the man 
or woman has written, what has been said about the person, and other 
selected materials describing events in which he/she may have been 
involved. The interview schedules should be developed in keeping with 
the particular persistent problems being discussed at the time of the 
interview(s). This says nothing about what happens after the interview; 
how the material is franscribed, proofread and edited; and how decisions 
are made about how and when such material will be made availably to 
historical scholars. 

*^ 

An operating manual containing the policies and procedures tfiat are 
to be ejaployed by the Oral History Research Office should be developed 
by the director and advisory committee (presumably with student rep- 
resentation). Broadly speaking, it might cover the following aspects of the 
work: 

1. Purpose • 

2. Organization and administration of the program: Oral History 
Research Committee; in^terviewers; transcriber 

• 3. Selection of people to be interviewed preliminarily 

4. Restrictipn on use of memoirs * 

5. Action guidelines: pre-interview; interview; post-interview - . 

6. Use of memoirs 

7. Conditions of use 

8. Equipment ^ 

^^9. Budget • ^ 

10. Reports and evaluation. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Suggestions for the Development of a Sports Museum 

The concept of a sports museum is neither unique nor new. There 
have been such developments in professional sport in the United States 
and in amateur sport in such countries as XTzechoslovakia vahd Switzer- 
land. What is new is the idea of viewing this subject from an inter- 
national, national, regional, provincial (or state), urban and institu- 
tional standpoint and then locating such a museum within the scholarly 
environment of a 'university. Here is a plan, therefore, to inaugurate an 
integrated program of artifact collection, verification, documentation 
and display. It is important to initiate programs like this within a 
number of universities before more of our cultural heritage is irre- 
trievably lost. 

Purposes of the Program 

The development of a sports museum of Ihe type envisaged would 
have a twofold purpose, both of which relate well to a university-based 
center: 

1. Such a museum would serve as a repository for objects that should 
be preserved because of their aesthetic, historic or scientific importance. 
Once gathered, the objects could be fully documented— their history 
developed in the greatest possible detail^-so that their value for scholars 
and students would not be lost. 

2. A museum ot* this type would provide data for developing mjeful 
educational aids. Filmstri{is, slide sequences, and sound-on-slide se- 
quences, complete with soutces, could be developed for distribution. In 
addition, many typical, commonplace objects, accurately identified and 
documented so as to demonstrate physical characteristics, associations, 
principles or processes, could be preserved. 

Subsidiary Areas for Development 

Coupled with a strong national orientation, it would be possible to 
organize several subdivisions of an international natUF^^jvithin the 
museum. The following lisf serves only to provide an indication of the 
many areas that could be developed: 

Sports and Games in Traditional Cultures, Games amd sports are 
universal and transcend history, A valuable addition to a sports museum 
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would be a collection of artifacts, copies of artifacts and photographs 
that reflect the sporting practices of early civilizations* Two civilizations 
that have had a marked effi^ct upon Western cultiire— Greece and 
Romo— ^ffer unlimited possibflWes/ In addition/ there 
other societies whose game patterns and game eAquipment have had a 
significant influence upon North American culture (e.^-, rubber was 
first introduced \ntp Euro-North American culturfSi^in the form of a 
rubber ball which was used by the Mesoamericans\in an elaborate* ball 
game). ^ . ; 

Comparative Aspects of Games and Sports. An increasing ^ount of 
research is being carried out on Various compariitive aspects .of sports, 
but a sports museum would offer a unique opportunity to display picto- 



graphically, as well as with concrete- 



lexamples, the changes in a game 



due to cultural or technological impa^<. 

Regional and University-oriented Aspects of Sport and Games. Where- 
ever the museum is located, special emphasis should be placed on 
beginning subdivisions relating to sport in that particular urban area 
and/or region. If the museum is housed at a \iniversity, it would be 
most appropriate to preserve the athletic tradition of men's and Women's ' 
sports at that institution. ^ ^ ; 

Accomplishments of Ethnic Minority Groups in Sport. In Canada the 
sporting traditions of both Upper Canada and Lx>wer Canada need to be 
preserved, not to mention the games and sports of the Canadian 
Eskimos and the Canadian Indians^ Such a subdfvision of a sports 
museum could feature exhibits about the athletic achievements of these 
groups^of citizens. - ' 

Organization of die Muietun 

Legal Status. S\xQ\i a museum would have to havejegal status so that 
it could enter into contracts and hold title to its collections, equipment 
and real property. In addition, it should be able to collect and disburse 
fund^' Directly or indirectly, a museum must be chartered or incor- 
porated according to the laws of the province/state in which it is 
situated. As ia nonprofit, educational organization, a museum fits well 
within the university structure. , ^ i ^ 

Governing Board. The dean or director of the educational unit under 
which the museum is constituted would be the administrative officer to 
whom the administrative head of the museum would b^ responsible. The 
museuln should have an advisory board which would be responsible for 
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the formulation of management policies. Members could be selected 
from both within the fie^d of physical education and spprt without. 

Director of the Miisei^nt. Therm^useum director would be directly 
responsible to the administi'ativi^ head^f the larger center of w^ich it is a 
sub-division. The museum djrector would administer the policies estab- 
lished by the museum's governing board. Other responsibilities would 
include the following: 

L Acquisition of artifacts, copi^ of artifacts, photographs, etc. 

2. Organization of records related to the acquisition of these materials 

3. Submission of an annual budget 

4* Organization and development of educational aids taken irom the 
materials available at the museum 

5. Completion of accurate documentation for all objects or artifacts 
available 

6. Supervision of the graduate students and part-time employees 
involved .in* research , and others duties pertinent to the museum.. 

■ • ■'■ ..^ ■ ■ ■ 

. Physical Plant: The museum woiild be part b^/ the jcepter for ra^^ 
histoid,, philosophy and comparative aspects of 'spojt^and pliy$ical erfu^ 
cation, and as such it. would share space with tfap othet fcmr 'iir^ 
included in the center. The area in which tbe^jncti^i^Crt^ would be hous^dv. 
should be readily accessible to visitors. ln:^d<Sij^t^ strUctutaf:) 
features of flie area, consideratign should be giveii t6 trafllc pat^^s ior 
the building, fireproofmg, display characteristics, forage, aad i^^^ 
for filing collection records. good rule of thfimb regarding iUfca^v 
division is 40:40:^. Forty percent of the floor space would, be for; 
exhibits; 40 percent for collection storage and fding rooms; and 20 
percent for offices and work rpoms (Guthe 1957), i ' = \ , - 

Operating Budget. The budget would include both capital and ex- 
pendable aspects. The c^^pital budget would coyer the cost of investment 
in real property, such as permanent collections, furnishings^ display 
cases, tools and instruments and long-term display complexes. The 
expendable budget i»rould include administrative expenses, equipment 
maintenance, collection care, exhibits and jmisbelianeous. 

- APPENDIX 4 

^Review of Physical Education and Sport / 

Aqipther important aspect of the work of the recommended center for 
the history, philosophy and comparative aspects of sport and physical 

so 
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education would be a review or periodical devoted exclusiv^ to the 
publicatioii of scholarly papers in these areas of interest* This should 

, probably be<.a semiannualr publication* which would contain 200^word 

^ abstract of>ach ^rticteln eitfier Enpisli or 

The articles might typically revolve around the sporting tradition of 
the university, city or region of the province or state in wh ich the j ournal 
is located* Nevertheless, in each issue there could be one article of a 
regional or national character e\nd one with an ,ii|temational flavor. 
Through such a medium, the editors would be attempting to bridge the 
communications chasm that exists among these areas, and particularly as 
it exists in the field of physical education and sport. In Canada such a 
journal could work toward improving the understanding of those living 
in regions of Canada where different languages are spoken. 

The journal or review would therefore offer a two-way channel of 
communication through the articles about sport. and physical education 
in the geographical region from which the journal emanate^ and through 
articles of a national or international character, not to mention the 
abstracts in a sCQond language and the occasional article in a second 
language. " ' ^ ^ 

Each edition of the publication would contain a brief editorial and 
from eight to ten articles. Book reviews and other commentaries would 
be invited as well. With this type of approach, it is hoped that the 
journal ^would appeal not only to those in the field of physical education 
^ and sport but to those who share a common bond with the field through 
the medium of sports and games. \ ^ 

Plann'mg for such a venture should take place over two or thre# years. 
It will take a certain amount of correspondence and discussion to obtain 
the volunteer services of a board of associate editors. Selection of a 
competent editor and a capable printing company is vitally important to 
the success of the venture. A large mailing pfoject will be needed to 
solicit potential subscribers locally, nationally and internationally, -not 
to mention the libraries of colleges and universities on this continent and 
elsewhere. These individuals and organizations shouki receive a letter 
^Trom *the designated chairperson of the editorial board and/or the 
director of the center, a flyer that can be posted on a bulletin board and 
a subscription f^rm* 

A publication such as this should become completely self-sustaining 
. fairly soon, but a seed grant should be sought for the first two or three, 
years to guarantee 'a good start. For this reason the chairperson ef 'the 

• ^ ^1 
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editorial board, the business manager and the various associate editors 
should serve on a voluntary basis. It would be helpful if the editor could 
be released from some of his/her workload as a faculty member, but this 
might not be possible. Still further, the editor will need competent 
secretarial assistance. It would appear reasonable to allot approximately 
one-quarter time (10 hours a weelc) for the secretarial assignment in re- 
lation to a full workload (40 hours). The annual subscription rate would 
depend on current publication costs for a journal of this type and the 
estimated quantity of production. This would-be a nonprofit venture and 
hopefully a professional undertaking of steadily improving caliber. 



The Documentation Center 

The world today is undergoing a technological explosion unparalleled 
in history. The upshot of this revolution on this continent is that almost 
95 percent of the working population has been freed from agricultural or 
subsistence pursuits. With so many people available to carry out vast 
numbers of differentiated activities, it is not surprising that scholars and 
scientists have generated massive amounts of information. The problem * 
facing researchers in all fields is the need to develop scientific shortcuts 
that will permit them to rapidly and accurately discover, delineate and 
organize this information meaningfully so that it can be put to work to 
help people solve their pressing problems. 

Toward this end, ,a number of methods of information storage and 
retrieval have been devised So that individuals interested in access to 
specific information will be able to obtain it without duplicating work. 
Information storage and retrieval techniques, which are the heart of a 
documentation center, can be justified economically in any discipline 
that has its own body of reusable information. 

Purpose of the Documentation Center 

Within the total structure of a center for the history, philosophy and 
comparative aspects of sport and physical education, a documentation 
center would form a vital part, functioning as a Ijbrary, an archive, and an 
^ information center. Within the framework of these three* functions, it 
could provide the following additional services: 



1. A dissemination service for the professionals, scholars, journalists, 
sports writers and critics in . the fields 
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2. PeriodtcaUy publish (in the journal or review of the center) special 
listings of data on hand and topical bibliographies. « 



3. Supply answers to all requests fof information, so long as the 
request is pertinent to the subjects covered by the center. 

4. Acquire periodicals, abstracts, papers, reports pertinent to history, 
philosophy and compjirativc aspects of sport and physical education* 

5. Be a permanent repository of such documents. 

6. Abstra^^t and index all such documents in such a way that retrieval 
of selected items of information can be promptly carried out. 

Scope of die Center 

The documentation center would be designed to provide service for 
individuals In all parts of the world. However, data would be sent out 
only in English. (Of course, there would be exceptions, for instance, in 
French-speaking Canada.) The primary obligation in this regard would 
be to the schools and other agencies within the particular geographical 
, region served by the center. Because consultation requests would 
probably be so varied, careful attention would have to be given to the 
development of a user*s thesaurus and search request form. The use of 
electronic research and retrieval equipment would be a necessity, and 
the indexing system chosen would have to be compatible with such 
mechanization without upsetting normal operations and/or requiring 
expensive reorganization. BibliograpWes or photocopied abstracts of 
pertinent articjfes, papers, etc. would be prepared and mailed to the 
user. No attempt would be made to interpret the results of the search. 

# 

Kinds of Questtom Lively To Be Asked 

Since no center of this type exists currently, there "can only be 
speculation as to the kinds'^of requests that would be made by the users. 
However, it is reasonable to assuQie that the following data would be 
demanded of the center; ' 

1. Compr^ensive searches for information relative to specific topics 
or problems ^ , ^ 

2* Biographical data on important individuals 

3. Reproduction of abstracts of articles, papers^ addresses pertinent 
to a specific area of interest 
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4. Spec facts or verification of facts. 

<? 

No doubt other types of requests would be made, but unexpected search 
patterns should be relatively simple to initiate if the retrieval system is 
structured in accordance with already proven principles. ^ 

ParameCers of iMi Ideal System 

The following factors should be given considerable thought before a 
final decision as to the most suitable'^ storage and retrieval system is 
*made. 

1. Low cost. The total cost of the system must be considered— costs of 
input, storage and retrieval. Thought should be given tO'thP{i)ossibility 

^ of linking the center's system into the electronic computers alreadj^ 
operative on campus and nearby. 

2. Open-endedness (expandability). The system must be capable^ of 
absorbing normal expansion of data without undiie^ stress which might 
affect its operation. 

3. Simplicity of operation. Most functions should be simple enough to 
* comprehend so that clinical personnel can perform them adequately with 

a minimum of instruction. 

4. Compatibility. The indexing system must be designed so that 
mechanization of storage and retrieval functions can be introduced 
without requiring major changes. 

5. Speed in retrieval. A normal request which involves only material 
contained in the center's system should be answerable in a few minutes. 

6. High retrieval efficiency. The system shouL be deigned to yield a 
high ratio of relevant data to extraneous data. 
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Chapters 

Theoretical Approaches to 
Administrative Action in 
Physical Education and 
Athletics 



Despite the fact that the task of administrators is steadily becoming 
more complex and demanding, and that it is becoming very difficult to 
retain the services of administrators throughout higher education for a 
variety of reasons, there are many in the field of physical education and 
athletics who appear willing to assume administrative responsibilities. No 
matter what the reasons may be— higher pay, more re^onsibility, the 
nature of the field, unwillingness or inability to make a scholarly con- 
tribution, more prestige, greater power, a lesser amount of teaching and 
coaching — almost all prospective and beginning administrators have only 
a vague understanding of the positions to which they aspire. Further, it 
soon becomes obvious to the new administrator that some sort of a 
managerial revolution is taking placte, but he or she is typically unaware- 
of the development of administrative theory and research in the behavioral 
sciences and related fields. Certainly any examination of the professional 
literature available in physical education and athletics prior to 1964 
would reveal practicaUy nothing relative to administrative theory that 
wouM be helpful. 



This chapter is adapted from a paper presented to a symposium convened on the occasion 
of the opening of the Physical Education and Recreation Education Center. State University 
of New York. CoUegc at Cortland* Nov. 1, 1974. The paper was published originally in Ad- 
ministrative Theory and Practice in Physical Education Athietica. Prentice-Hall, Enole- 
jwood Cliflis. NJ, 1975. ' • 
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Interestingly enough, there has been a proliferation of administration 
and/or organization courses in physical education and athletics over the ■ 
years at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. However, the 
addition of these new courses caii hardly be substantiated by the con- 
current development of a body -of knowledge in this aspect of the 
field— the usual reason why additional courses in a subject are added to 
the curricula. It is true that in physical education there have been more 
master's and doctoral studies in "administration" than in any other 
area of the field/ but neither these investigati6ns nor the vanous texts 
and monographs that have appeared have gone beyond the listing of , 
prescriptive policies and procedures. Further.^ the identification and 
establishment of utilitarian principles in this way have provided prac- 
ticing professionals vdth material that often has dubious application to 
actual situations and very little, if any. predictive strength. 

Fortunately, the field of physical education and athletics still has an 
opportunity to relate to the developing social science of administration. 
Most professionals in the field, and this includes many who are seeking- 
to make a scholarly contribution to the field in the bio-scientific aspects 
as well as in the social science and humanities aspects, are only dimly 
aware that a rapidly growing scientific foundation for the profession of 
administration has emerged. Physical education and athletics adminis, 
trators should' begin to develop such a relationshiii because organized 
- etTorts in the profession have resulted in a vast enterprise that demands 
wise and skillful management. At this very moment there is a detmite 
need for qualified professional administrators in the tield. 

Despite this nJed. until the mid-l%Os at least, there has' been an 
almost total lack of theoretical Orientation in the design of research and 
the interpretation of findings in administrative research , m physical- 
education and athletics. TJiis means that physical education and athletic 
administrators' seeking knowledge in -this direction now cpuld well be 
regarded as patasites even though literally hundreds of thesis studies o 
an administrative nature have been undertaken each year for decades! 
However, there is no valid reason why a good proportion of investiga- 
tions in the l\iture cannot be of a programmatic nature. If this were to 
become a reality, individuals struggling with the problems of administra- 
tive leadership would soon have a reasonably (Jefinitiye mventory ot 
administrative theory and research with special application to physical 
education and athletics. • ^ 

V An administrator should also employ a type of philosophical analysis 
to supplement the body of knowledge generated by administrative theor^ 
and research. This does n<^ imply that such analy§,i;^ ought to supplant 
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ot supersede any definitive inventory of administrative theory and^- 
search that becomes available* Such knowledge can and must be made 
-available as part of-an4ntemship eiiperience based on a probl^n^solving 
approach to all future administrators. The assumption here is that any 
such synthesis and integration of knowledge iifto concepts will also have 
practical value in providing administrators with the finest type of opera- 
tional basis* However, it must not be forgotten that value*free scientific 
investigation may in time tell us how to bring about a particular effect, 
but it will never tell us whether it is desirable to function in a certain 
way within any phase of social life* 

Ibe Temponuy Society* 

Physical education and athletics administrators need to be aware of 
the fact that bureaucratic forms of organizations may not be able to 
withstand the varieties of organizational upheaval that are taking place* 
'*New shapes, j^[ttems, and models ar? emerging which promise drastic 
changes in the conduct of corporation and of managerial practices in 
general*^ (Bennis 1965, p. 31)* A new ad*hocracy is being pr^icted that 
will be consistent with the rise of the temporary orgaiiization as a 
general collapsing of hierarchy takes place. -Ut is this combined demand 
for more information at fasfer sf^eds that is now undermining the great 
vertical hierarchies so typical ot bureaucracy*" (T<SfBer 1970, p* 125)* 
What w^Il this development tqfiecti to the administration of physical 
education and athletics? ^f superindustrial man operates within 
temporary systems, how will that influence the administrative task? 
Physical education and athletics has been used to ''organizahonal man** 
wh^ is typictdly subservient to the organization, immobilized by concern^ 
for economic security, and fearful of risk. Will the field be ready to 

^cope with ''associative man'* who is insouciant to the organization, in- 
creasingly takes economic security for granted, and welcomes risk be- 

' cause in a rapidly changing society even failure is transient (Ibid*, p* 
134)? 

The Concept of Freedom 

Within the type of society described above, the concept of freedom 
should be discussed more and understood better within the firamewotk . 
of evolving democracy* For example, to what extent does the individual 



* A certain amount of the material in this ^ction has been adapted from Administrative 
Theory and Pra<;ficeHn Physical Education and Athletics, edited by E. F. Zeigler and M. J. 
$paeth. Englcwood Cliffs, NJ; Ptentioe-HaU, 1975. • i*X 
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choose goals in life and then have the opportunity and means to attain 
' them? Is freedom crucial to the good life of the future, or will there be 
a social system that leads man to look **bey6nd freedom and dignity h 
la Skinner?" How much freedojj^ can- man expect to have in a bureau- 
technocratic society that is described as **a pattern of social manage- 
ment wherein the hierarchized, pyramidal, depersonalized model of 
human organization (bureaucracy) is linked with standardizej}, ra- 
tionalized means (technology) with the overall aim of achieving control, 
flexibility, and efficiency in reaching some commercial or social objec- 
%aive*' (Tesconi and Morris 1972, p. 7)? The fear is that such a develop- 
ing situation is against the best interests of man and woman in our 
society (Ibid.). Quite obviously, administrators of physical education 
and athletics should remind themselves of the pragmatic realities of the 
life style that is coming to pass. The ability to cope with the future 
must be fostered for survivals sake, not on the basis of whether one 
is. liberal or conservative. 

Determination of an Oi^anizatiion^s Objectives 

Perhaps one of the administrator s most neglected areas is the 
determination of an organization's objectives. Everyone ^ves lip service 
to the need for ''managing by objectives'* as espoused by Drucker in 
1954, but most practicing adminisi)rators, when pinned down in this 
regard, resort to words and phrases that display **the lack of a well- 
developed language of organizational purposefulness'' (Gross 1965, p- 
195). One of the best responses to such a defici^cy would be a plan 
based on systems analysis that could enable an organization to develop 
a workable general-systems model. Basic to such an analysis is the 
fashioning of a performance-structure model that explains the operation 
of the input-output concept within the particular organization under 
consideration (Ibid., pp., l%-208). 

Positive Approach to Administration 

Administrators should be encouraged to think of their responsibility 
positively and to make their position a creative one. There is too great a 
tendency on the part of educators at all levels to assume the burden of 
administration reluctantly. The idea seems to be that a' person will take 
the post even though it will keep him/her from the primary task of 
scholarship and research. This may well be true, but it is a negative 
way to view the situation. There is no escaping the fact that the 
. administrative revolution is with us, and, as Gross states/**it provides 
the people of this planet^ with their first opportunity of discovering their 
vast potentials for self-development'' (1964, p. 807). Viewed in this 
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light, administration is a social sldll that will have to be employed wisely 
to help the inhabitants of this earth work their way out of the predica- 
_mcnt into which they have gotten themselves, 

♦ 

Transferred to the educational setting* an ^adequate administrator 
of physical education and athletics can soon bring a department or 
school down to a level where the program is barely subsisting. Thus, 
young men and women in the field should be Encouraged to prepare 
themselves for the vital task of administrative .leadership. Further, the 
assumption of this challenge does not mean that the individual involved 
must automatically put scholarship and research aside. He/she should 
be equipped to proillote the idea of administration as an emerging 
social science and should insist upon arranging his/her schedule so that 
he/she can make a contribution to the developing body of knowledge 
upon which the future of the profession rests. As a matter of fact, it is 
possible to view administration as both a tangential profession and an 
all-encompassing profession depending upon the administrator's in- 
terests and choices. ^ 

Need for Action-Theoiy Marriage 

Many say that adminijstrative thought is too practical, while others 
avow that it is too theoretical. It is more accurate to say that really 
practical administrative thought will have to be based on far more 
tenable knowledge and theory than is available. Gross believes strongly 
that **administrative thought cannot attain a truly academic level until 
it comes closer to grips with the observable facts 'of real-life administra- 
tion" (Ibid., p. 843). Quite obviously, the practicing administrator is 
not faced with a theory but with a real-life situation that may be resolved 
by means of a tenable theory. A research strategy is evidently needed, 
and it should be characterized by the restoration of a proper balance ^ 
between theory and research; establishment of a better balance between 
pure and applied research; introduction of comparative and interna* 
tional research in the area; an increase in interdisciplinary approaches 
to persistent administrative problems; and addition of multidimensional 
aspects to empirical studies of organizations employing a much larger 
number of research technlqul^^nd tools than used in the past (Ibid., 
pp. 844-856). ^ , 

The Current Theory Debate 

The mushrooming of the behavioral sciences has made it impossible 
for a scholar to keep up with the vast quantities of literature being 
.produced all over the world. As a result, those preparing for the profes- 
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sion of administration have found themselves facing the hopeless task 
of keeping up with an information overload as well as retrieving great 
quantities of information that form a human behavior inventory. Also 
confusing are the conflicting approaches that compete for the attention 
of the administrator in the many books, monographs and journals. 
These approaches have been defined byOordon as the traditional, the 
behavioral, the decisional and the ecological. Adherents of the tradi- 
tional view see the task of administration as •'rationalizing and engi- 
neering an efficient means to ends relationship'' (Gordon 1966, p. 9), 
The behavioral approach analyzes organizations as social systems in 
which people act, interact, compete, cooperate, perceive and deceive 
others, to name just a few, and the role of the administrator is to 
somehow harmonize the many relationships so that cooperative behavior 
will result with subsequent goal accomplishment. The theory that deci- 
sion making deserves centrality in organizational operation is more 
recent and is heralded by some as a new science. Here the acfhi^i^trator 
is faced with problem solving under highly competitive conditiotH and 
is provided with information, objectives, plans and probable conse- 
quences. The basic task is to so employ his/her intelligence, imagina- 
tion and courage through the use of management science techniques 
that his/her primary objectives are largely achieved. The fourth current 
theory competing for the attention of the prospective administrator is 
the most recent and has been tentatively named the ecological approach. 
It is concerned with the relationships that develop and are fostered 
among individuals in organizations within their internal and external 
environments. This tends to be an eclectic, cross-cultural, future-oriented 
outlook in which the administrator and his/)ier associates are held 
responsible for making the organization capable of coping with con- 
stantly changing environmental conditions, Gordon urges the adminis- 
trator not to become trapped by any one approach. Instead he 
recommends the development of a flexible framework encompassing a 
synthesis of the four approfiaches, which may well offer a fuller perspec- 
tive and a conceptual model for administration, including a variety of 
variables susceptible to manipulation, , 



Human Problems Confironting Organizations \ 

Keepiril in mind the societal changes taking place and h^ these af- 
fect the individual, and the managerial revolution taking place accom- 
panied by a concurrent development in the behavioral sciences, it seems 
logical that most of the problems confronting leaders in organizational 
management will have to be viewed differently than in the past. 
Administrative science should increasingly provide the evidence upon 
which the most effective approaches to leadership will be determined. 
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Recentlyt Beiuiis and Slater enumerated what they felt to be the main 
problems or tasks of leadership in contemporary organizations based on 
changing twentieth-century conditions (1968. pp. 101-113). The first of 
these was the integration of individual needs and organizational goals. 
This had not been seen as a serious problem earlier, but in recent years 
North America^ society has shown greater concern for the rights and 
aspirations, of individuals. 

The second problem was social influence, or the '^distributing power 
and sources of power and authority** (Ib|d., p. 68). The bureaucratic solu- 
tion to this human problem was placing final authority in the hands of 
the man at the top of the pyramid. Today executive power is being, 
distributed to a team of leaders or administrators who see things similarly 
and who are able to work together cooperatively to bring about the 
realization of the organization's objectives. Closely related to social in- 
fluence was the third problem of collaboration, or ^'producing mech- 
anisms for the control of conflict** within an organi^tion. The hierar- 
. chical system often seemed to operate on a "keep them sullen but not 
4nutinous^>b^s. *and adequate financial rewards were thought to be 
sufficient to **keep the ship on cout^e.** More recent conditions have 
warranted the building of a ^'collaborative climate'* by the creation of a 
flexible structure in which ''members of the unit should haye a high 
degree of autonomy and a high degree of participation in making k^ 
decisions** (Ibid., p. 105). Other human problems in organizations that 
require further investigation because of changing conditions were 
identified as adaptation^ identity, and revitalization. 

New ConeeptB for Leaderthip 

In this changing organizational environment the interpersonal skills 
of the leader(s) will need continual reexamination and study. Certainly 
the leader must know himself/herself and those with whom he/she 
associates directly and indirectly. In order to accomplish /his effectively, 
the executive needs to create a climate in which associates will collect ^ 
information about a prbblem accurately and promptly, bring this data 
bac^ to the decision -making group, and then take part in planning and 
executing future actions (Ibid., pp, 114-123). 

Generallzatkma and/or Ginatants 

Quite obviously, organizational management is faced witlTptel^ively 
fast-moving social system — one that seems to be changing its course 
from time to time but which gives no indication of its ultimate destina- 
tion. Such a state of affairs appears to have taken place in the field of 




physical education and athletics. Administrators of physical education 
and athletics at all levels shoul^l understand that they have been put 
"on warning" about the fluid nature of their environments, and they 
should avail themselves of every opportunity to "keep ahead'* of their 
associates intellectually so that they will be ready to make the necessary 
changes that will ensure growth and eventual survival. 

Tiiis is not to jmply that there are not a great many generalizations 
\>r constants that carry over from yesterday and help greatly in main- 
'taining the stri^cture and vitality of physical education and athletics. 
For example, much of what is known about human nature today will be 
similar or identical tomorrow. The great problem seems to be the need 
to strengthen the body of knowledge available to administratojrs. sq that 
developments in technology can be matched by the knowle<)ge available, 
about efficient administrative behavior. While thi$' balance is being 
establi^ed, the tried-and-true generalizations or constants from the 
past should be used daily and only discarded or modified when there is 
ample scientific, evidence to warrant the change. 



Increase One^s Own Knowledge 

In addition to relying upon knowledge'^frojprf^ th^ past, the executive 
should make it a habii to incr<jase both hi^/fier theoretical and practical 
knowledge. This should be especially tnie if the executive detects an 
area of weakness in his/her managerial ' knowledge, competencies or 
skills. The knowledge explosion Has oeen so great that it is a physical 
impossibility for any one to digest all of the literature available in his 
own specialization. The successful manager must read widely and often 
•'deeply'* and must choose in-service learning experiences selectively. 
Inquiring" as to what administrators should learn. Gross classifies his 
answer into three categories — knowledge, abilities and interests. He 
implies that it is one thing to obtain a sound general education and a 
high level of technical knowledge which includes a substantial under- 
standing of administrative theory and prartlce, but it is also vital to 
l^nderstand' the requirements of the administrative position and the 
nature of the organization involved. Last, and most important, the 
administrator should seek to gain knowledge about himself/herself so 
that he/she may retain some objectivity when making judgments aboui^ 
the behavior of others (Gross 1964, pp. 874-880). 



Improving One^s Communicatioa 

Generally speaking, it is quite reasonable to assume that people will 
work more enthusiastically with an administrator who communicates 
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with them* in terms they understand* Most people would agree with this ' 
premise* but they would not understatid the penalty that must be paid 
far the ^niscomjnunication that takes Iplace every hour of the day all 
over the world. Part of the difficulty is that there are many different 
delinittons of the word '/communication," and' therefore the term must 
be defined careftilly and specifically before any meaningful investigation 
* can take place. Obviously, there is A loHg history to the subject, start- 
ing with the first gesture or grunt of primitive man. 

In recent years there has developed what mi^t be called a science 
of communication. Basic to this is the understanding of communication 
as a social process between at least two parties (peoples or groups) 
which occurs through some type of symbolic behavior. In organizations 
there are both formal and informal networks of communication, and 
very Httle research has beey carried out in physical education and 
athletics on this ^ul^ect. The administrator needs to "Understand that 
the informal coinmunfcation structure (grapevine) is quite selective- 
when it comes to transmuting information, but he/she should also 
understand that the speed of transmission by the informal structure is 
t)rpically faster than by the formial structure. Also important is the 
fact that in order to {promote communication within the organization 
the administrator must make a special effort to provide an atmosphere 
where inter-work unit cpmmunication can take place. 

Investing Oneself fai ]the JEnylronment . 

An interesting question to consider is what respdnsibiW]^^ edminis- 
trator has to the community, that is, to the internal and. external en- 
vironments to which he/she is related. This writer has always felt that 
the executive does have a definite community responsibility and s|iould 
'be prepared to ''invest himself/herself' at least to a reasonably degree. 
The educator is actually in a^rvice profession to begin with, and if 
the administrator of physical education and athletics invests himself/ 
herself in the larger educational community in which he/she' is practic- 
ing, there will not be much time left to invest in the outside community. 
However, the administrator is presumably a mature person who ^sets an 
example for others teaching and coaching in the program. Denipcracy 
thrives when people work together fireely to solve their problems \at all 
levels* ' \ . 



* Anttc^ating Inevitable Change \ 

First it was death, then taxes, and now the inevitability of change 
has been added to the certainties pf life. The administrator of physical 
educa^on and athletics and his/her associates are going to have to be 
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reaSy to improvise, adapts adjust and innovate to solve the many prob- 
lems that will present themselves because of changing times. Adaptation 
and change mean that all concerned with the program will be faced 
with varying amounts of psychological stress. Thus, the question must 
be asked: what knowledge, competencies and skills will the executive 
need to keep his/her associates so stimulated that they will continue to 
be highly effective faculty and staff members? In the past it may have 
been possible to answer this question with a recommendation that the 
administrator improve his/her human relations. Now managers need to 
be **practical^ behavioral scientists** in order **to obtain human ac- 
ceptance and support for innovation** (Flory^%5, pp, 276, 279). There 
are basic human needs that have often been neglected in traditional 
management procedures: **improved management stems only from 
improved men" (Ibid.)» 

The ^Strengthening of Organizational Democracy 

The vaunted simplicity of former times will hardly return, but strong, 
directive leadership could return relatively soon eithfer through erosion 
of personal freedom or revolution. It hardly seems possible to slow 
' down or stop the administrative revolution that has been taking place 
' for decades now, but in k9jpinSt3iwth the value system of the evolving 
democratic culture, the new frontier as envisioned by Gross is most 
definitely what he terms "organizational democracy** (1964, pp, 812- 
822). He foresees **a rebirth of individualism in the administered society 
of the future** — thus **organizational individualism** (Ibid,, p, ,814)/ 
.With this type of development in which people have even more mobility, 
^ the opportunity for continuous learning, and a security base, a new 
. type of leadership will gradually emerge: ••the strong leader, therefore, 
is he who strengthens organizational democracy by promoting individual 
participation, self-development, rights, and responsibilities** (Ibid., 
p. 822), • '\ - ^ ' 




Improvement of the Profession of Administration 

An examination of the literature indicates that administration is \h 
the process of becoming a profession with a disciplinary base. The term 
'•profession** usually implies that someone is professing something on 
behalf of others in the society. It used to mean that such service was 
not necessarily viewed in the light of financial fewards. People usually 
follow a profession for their entire lives, or at least until they retire, 
A profession is based on an inventory of scientific knowledge. In ad- 
dition, a profession is promoted and supported by o;ie 6r more profes- 
sional associations ^at develop codes of ethics for practitioners, 
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It is immediately obvious that Jthc field of administration has some 
of these qualifications, but not others — ^and possibly may never have. 
For example, a profession like physical education and sport has per- 
^ formers, teachers and coaches, teachers of t€«chcrs, affd scholars and 
researchers. Some of these professional people may assume the respon- 
sibility of administration for a period of time, and then they return to 
practice their profession in one of the aforementioned ways. On the 
other hand, s6me people get involved with the administration of phys- 
ical education and athletics early in their careers and never relinquish 
such an involvement. This seems to imply that administration is a new 
and different kind of profession that may be viewed as either a tan- 
gential or all-encompassing vocation. At this moment it is not possible 
to predict how it will be viewed in the year 2050. Right *now it can 
only be hoped that the field of physical /education and athletics will 
be blessed with a high quality of admia^^tive leadership. 

Improvement of Administrative El^cation 

One thing is certain: physical education and athletics will not be 
blessed with a high-quality of administrative leadership in the ftiture 
unless definite stepji are taken to expand and improve the quality of. 
administrative edvftation currently being offered. At the present time, 
with notable exceptions, administration courses in physical education 
and athletics are taught by harried administrators who are too busy 
to give adequate time to class preparafidfi. Problem-sohring, laboratory 
experiences are not the rule, and the texts and readings are often 
routine and far too heavily practice oriented. Administrators and teach- 
ers of administration (if not the same person) do not seem to be aware 
of the tremendous deve^pments that have taken place in the behavioral 
sciences. If they are awkre, they either do not have the time to become 
knowledgeable about them or do not feel that they are important 
enough to include in thiir courses. Quite obviously, the situation must 
improve marked^'and soon. 

Education In tiie Future 

The entire educational structure of North America has been chal- 
lenged as never before. Is it as bad as some people say it is? Can 
it be revitalized by evolution rather than revolution? Do ^e really want 
••schools without walls?" What are educators going to do about drop- 
outs and stop-oute? 

Certainly much of the administrative hierarchy of education gives 
every evidence of foundering. Fortunately students specializing in phys- 



ical education and athletics have been relatively happy and satisfied, 
but this is no reason for complacency. This field should be sponsoring 
committees on the future in each and every educational establishment. 
If the prime educational objective is to "increase the individual's •cope- 
ability* with the social system (Toffier 1970, p. 357), it is apparent 
that many physical education curricula need to be revolutionized and 
pointed toward an uncertain future. This means that the standard 
organizational structure may well need radical reorganization so that 
students can be prepared **in certain common skills needed for human 
communication and social integration" (Ibid., p. 366). As adminis- 
trators of physical education and athletics will it be possible to organize 
and administer programs in this field so that students wiU acquire the 
skills of learning, rela^g and choosing (Ibid., p. 367) that will help 
them lead full, rewarding and creative lives? This should be our goah 
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Chapter 6 

Intramurals: Profession, 
Discipline, or Part Thereof?* 



The current controversy within the field of physical education and 
sport about whether it is a profession or a discipline of necessity applies 
to intramurals, itself presumably a subdivision pf physical education. 
One simple definition of a profession is an occupation or a vocation re- 
quiring knowledge and understanding of some department or field of 
learning. Traditionally a professional person setves mankind; follows a 
code of ethics; is licensed^ or certified to practice; considers his work a 
' lifetime career; and does not consider the amount of money he earns to 
be of primary importance. On the other hand, a discipline is a branch 
of instruc^on or learning. Thus, a professional person bases his practice 
upon the knowledge and understanding provided by the disciplinary 
investigator in one or iKiore fields of tinstruction or learning. 

Based on a preliminary analysis, intramurals would have to be cate- 
gorized as a subdivision within the profession of physical education 
(whjch is typically thought to be a subdivision of the teaching pro- 
fession). In responding to the question, ''Is your professional practice 
based on undergirding disciplinary knowledge,*' the intramurals director 
would probably hesitate before responding weakly that the field was 
moving in that direction. He/she would be referring to physical edu- 
cation's effort to orient itself disciplinarily, but he/she would be hesitant 



This chapter is adapted ftom a papipr presented to the Intramural Athetctics Section of 
the National College Physical Education Association for Men, Seventy*Sizth Annual Con- 
ference» Pittsburgh, Jan. 8, 1973. Th^ article appeared originally in Intramural Adminisira- 
don: Theory and /Vac«rc» published by B^ntice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ» 1976. 
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about making any significant claims for the scholarly body of knowledge 
developed by *1ntramurals people** for use by intramurals directors* 

Fractfonatitig Influences in Physical Education Toda^ 

Before proceeding further with the intramurals case, it is imperative 
that a look be taken at the field of physical education as it presently 
exists. Whether or not mankind is on a collision course with the fijiture 
because the tempo of civilization is increasing so fast that many people 
are unable to adjust satisfactorily, there seems to he ample evidence 
that the field of physical education is on a collision course with itself* 
Its professional leaders are gradually being forced to make an effort to 
understand what youth mean when th^y use terms such as **relevahce,** 
'•accountability** and 'involvement/' At the same time higher eduj^tion 
is facing greater financial expenses with static or declining legislative 
allotments. This means that certain subject matters and departments on 
campus will have higher priorities than others. This problem is com- 
pounded further by possibly indefensible "required** physical education 
programs, academically inferior teacher education curricula, and inter- 
collegiate athletics programs that have lost sound educational prospec- 
tive in almost all regards. 

Still further, tl)ere are major internal problems within the field. These 
are explained as follows: . • * 

Specific Focus Approach vs. Shotgun Approach. Shquld the pro- 
fession attempt to unite behind the idea that the professional task withiu 
formal and informal education is to teach humans to move efficiently 
and with purpose in sport, dance, play and exercise within the context of 
man's socialization in an evolving world, or should the present generalist 
curriculum be retained? 

Physical Education ^s. Athletics Encounter. Does the profession dare 
to speak out in a statesmanlike, forcible manner against practices in 
competitive athletics which do not have a rightful place at any educa- 
tional level or in society? 

Male-Female Dichotomy in Physical Education. Can men*s and 
women's departments at all educational levels be amalgamated equit- 
ably, efficiently and rapidly so that greater professional strength will be 
gained at the same time that money for the total operation is being 
saved? 

Professional Preparation Wing vs. Disciplinary Wing. Can the field " 
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of physical education make the adaptation to the newer professional- 
disciplinary approach? This means that all who teach in the various un- 
dergraduate curricull^ will be scholi^ (with all that this implies). 

Bio-Science vs. Humanities-Social Science Conflict Is it possible for 
faculty members teaching in the natural and bio-scientific aspects of the 
field to live in peace with colleagues forming undergraduate and gradu- 
ate options in the humanities and social science aspects of physical 
education and sport? 

As if these problems were not enough, the profession is confronted 
with a situation in which the field of health and safety education and 
the field of recreation are successfully earning separate professional 
status (and wouid rather not have the term "physical education'* on their 
letterheads). MOT^^yer, the field of physical education cannot even 
Wide what to call its^ It must also be mentioned that interpollegiate 
athletics is "running on a financial treadmill that is set at an^possible 
angle" for it to survive in its present form. This brings the discussion 
around again to intramural athletics and its state of health. 

Intramiml Athletics — Then^ Now, and In the Future 

With all of the woes plaguing the field at present, intramural ath- 
letics seems to be healthy and thriving both ideologically and practically. 
No matter which educational philosophy is held by the evaluator, intra- 
murals tends to emerge as a program of sport for all, defying the on- 
slaughts of campus critics. 'Since its beginning as an organized entity, 
early in the twentieth century, its popularity has never been greater. 
The various extant theories of play seem to allow a significant place for 
individual, dual and team experiences in a form of competitive athletics 
that is well organized but not overemphasized. Even the use of public 
funds for the promotion of intramurals meets with'^ general approval, be- 
cause people sense that there is room in the program for all students, 
male and female alike. 

However, there is a dark side to this rosy picture. The intramurals 
function has been taken for granted in the past, and this also seems to 
be true today. Intramurals is regarded as a service program, not an 
educational one. There is still the feeling both within the field and with- 
out that intramurals can make do with inferior facilities and equipment. 
For example, the officials in intramurals ttfflhtests only have to be fairly 
good— just like the players. After all, if s just for fun; whatif the official 
makes a few bad calls? Students only take part in intramural athletics to 
let off^ steam, and this provides a safety valve for campuses that might 
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be more troublesome ^^(te it not for the strenuous physical activity 
provided for aggressive mesomorphs. 

And what^ about the status of the intramurals director and his/her 
associates in the ' athletics or physical education hierarchy? Here the 
situation is similar. Intercollegiate athletic coaches and officials rarely 
provide more than lip service to the present i|;itramurals ideal, while 
often using the provision of intramurals "service" as a good excuse for 
the drive to keep up gate receipts. Intramurals organizers do not fare 
much better with their academic colleagues in physical^edu<;3.tion de- 
partments. Promotions and cpmparable salary levels are more diflficult 
to a<5hieve because the intrai^irals director is usually sq busy managing 
the program that scholarly efforts on his/her part are a rarity. Thus, 
^when the higher administrative posts within physical education and/or 
intercollegiate athletics are to be filled, the good old intramurals direc- 
tor is passed^by tx^r the proven scholar or the successful coach* 

It is at this low point that the main thesis of this presentation emerges. 
The idea is simply this;^The development of phyjsical education and 
•^sport on this continent has ffeached the point where the supj^osed in- 
feriority of intramurals can be overcome through the use of a revised 
definition that will guarantee at least equality of, status within the very 
near- future to all properly conceived, well-organized, and adequately 
financed programs. An explanation about howvto arrive at this halcyon 
state must begin with ^:he presentation of a conceptual model for the- 
entire field. 

A Model for the Profession 
* 

A model for optimum professional development in a field called "X" 
has been developed. This model can serve for any given field based on its 
broad outline, but here it is designed to encoihpass physical education 
and sport. For purposes of this discussion, the following definition of the 
disciplinary aspect of .the field is conceived as follows: **the art and 
science of human movement as related to the theory and practice of 
sport, dance, play, and exercise." Tt is in the best interest of Intra- 
murals to adopt a similar disciplinary definition immediately and to 
begin to conduct its professional practice on the basis of the^body of 
knowledge available. ^ - 

The model (see Figure 1) includes the following five subdivisipns, all 
of which ar6 applicable to intramural athletics — professional practice, 
professional preparation, disciplinary research, a theory embodying as- 
sumptions and testable hypotheses, and op>erational philosophy. 
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Assumptions 
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Testable 
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Ptiy»loiogk«t 

2. Soclotoylcct 

3. P»ychologlc«t 
4: eiom«ch»n(c«i 
&. Htttortc«t, PhI!o«opnic«l 

Md Comp«r«tlv* \ 



Figure 1, A model for optimum professiotii^ development ip a field called **X*' - 

V 

. Professional practice can,be characterized as public, semipubliCt and 
private. *Professioiial preparation should be designed to educate the 
peiformer, the teacher-coach, the 'teacher of teachers, and the scholar 
and researcher. Disciplinary researcfi includes the physiological, socio- 
logical, 'psychological,^ibTOS^hanical, and historical, philosophical, and 
international aspect? of hufman motor performance in sport, ^ dance, 
play, and exercise. The as^mptions and testable hypotheses of theory 
should comprise a ^^rpherent group of general propositions ^sed as 
principles of explanation for the phenomena* (Random Home Dic- 
tionary, 1967) exhibited in human motor performance in sport, dance 
play, and exercise, ^^tly, iiiclusit)n of the philosophy of **X** as an over- 
arching entity in the model is based on th^ belief that the valu^ system 
of n society will finally be realized within a developing social system. 

Revising the Defiiitda|igQjF IntramaiBb - 



It could be argbed't^; in^ami^ls*is popular and is making head- 




way — good reasons for leaving it alone. On the other hand, mere main- 
tenance of the status quo in a period of turmoil is certainly not sufficient 
planning for the future. With the current decline in the growth of higher 
education, all programs will' be undergoing continuous evaluation. 
Those programs on campus that can stand close scrutiny will be sup- 
ported, but those programs that cannot present evidence that certain 
educational Ijbjectives are being achieved will be challenged. The onere 
statement that a certain percentage of the student population is taking 
part or that so many teams are in various basketball leagues will not 
suffice. Evidence could also be mustered that a certain percentage of the 
student population masturbates, but on what basis can the case be made 
that one activity is better than the other? Therefore, it is high time for 
intramurals directors to become highly competent professional people 
whose practice is based on disciplinary investigation resulting in a sound 
body of knowledge. Up to now the approach has been that of the evan- 
gelist ever exhorting his "sheep" to greater involvement with the **flock" 
in an amalgam of physical recreational activities.. v 

The essence of this position is, then, that intramurals has the wrong 
name and the wrong emphasis; that the old physical education triangle 
is lerribly dated; and that the intramurals subdivision of the field of 
physical education is somewhat like theiieadless horseman, ready and 
willing to ride otY in any one of a nutpber of directions. Intramurals 
should probably call itself something like "physical recreation and in- 
tramural sport/* and the entire area should direct itself to forming an 
acceptable definition for the disciplinary undergirding of the profession. 
Acceptance of Immediate new.^^j^ructional / and physical recreational 
objectives as well as long-range g^ls of a more intangible nature must 
t)ecome a realiiy soon. A disciplinary-professional approach stressing 
the, art and science- of human movement in sport and play would sprve 
noti(^ to the entire field — and to those outside the profession as well- 
that s,^cond-class citizenship for intramurals directors and their associ- 
ates, is over, . , . \ 

( ■ \ 

Educational institutions can no longer justify using pu^lip funds for 
low-organization^, intramural sports programs that serve as recess 
periodMbr those students who presumably are not capable of acceptable 
hiiman motor; performance. Educators do have the responsibility to pro- 
vide instructional and physical recreational programs of the highest 
caliber for the vast majority of the student population. The learning of 
sound"" physical recreational skills for all young people is being recom- 
mended as part of the good life, to be used whenever desired in later life. 
Up to now the .fmest instruction, facilities, equipment and the prime 
time have been available 4o the people who needed it le^stl This is noj 
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to say that the program for the gifted or accelerated student should he 
diminated, but if, is obvious that better balance is needed. 

Keoommendationt for the Future 

Looking to the future, the profession of physiwteducation and sport 
should emphasize that human movement under^reis^ sport, dance, play 
and exercise. Understanding the theory and practice of such move- 
ment can only come from knowledge, skill and understanding of a basic 
disciplinary core. A department of physical recreation and intramural 
sport can soon demonstrate scientifically that activfe and creative physi- 
cal recreation should be"^ part of a way of life during school years and 
after. Thus, its progjram can be either instructional or recreational. 

A opalistic assessment of the current situation will ^how that there is a 
need for improved cost-benefit analysis. Those concerned with the ad- 
ministration of these progr^^ms should explain clearly to a^ concerned 
what the objectives of the program are, how these objectives can be 
achieved by those taking part, and how the^results will be evaluated to 
justify further, and possibly increased, financial suppdrt. 

With such an aoproaplMt would be possible to respond to the opening 
tjuestion about the^)o$sibieMisciplinary or professional status of intra- 
murials. Physical recreation and intramural sport programs are poten- 
Malfy integral parts of the educational program offered to a|l in the 
(fepartment, school, or college of physical education and sport. Whether 
those concerned with this phase of the program truly achieve such pro- 
_fessional status based on a core of sound disciplinary knowledge 
)vill depend on many factors in the years immediately ahead. The long- 
' range goals would mpst certainly seem to warrant the effort of all of us. 
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Chapter 7 

Advantages of a Totally 
Unified Organizational 

Structure for , 
Physical Education and 
Sport in a University Setting 



In a totally unified organizational structure, it is possible to make 
fhiore efficient use of ^manpower (**pei^onpower**) because $^11 faculty 
members may be engaged as teachers, coaches and scholars. Teachings 
and coaching may be viewed synonymously in regard to promotion, 
tenure and.^lary increases. Also*, students can be involved at all levels 
of policy formation, and other members pf the university community, 
including alumni, can be represented on advisory committees which 
consider policy formulation. 

There is an opportunity in a totally uniRed organization to\iffer three 
types of undergraduate programs in physical education and spHrt: (1) 
theory and practice of human motor performance In fe^prt, danceSmd 
exercise, (2) teaching of physical education and /or coaching of spon>^ 
and (3) a disciplinary curriculum in either the humanities and social 
science aspects of physical education and sport or the bio-science aspects 



This chapter is adapted from a paper printed to the College and Univctsity 'Adml^iis- 
trators' Council of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Rccijjition, 
Atlantic CiJly, New Jersey, M^ch 16, 1975. 
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of physical education and sport. There is also an opportunity to move 
toward the educational ideal in both the intramurals and physical recre- 
ation program and intercollegiate athletics program. It is even possible 
to offer an option in the art and science of the coaching of sport in a 
master's program. 

A unified structure can provide five sub-units for budget purposes with 
"cross-appointments" as follows: (1) undergraduate program, (2) gradu- 
ate study and research program, (3) intramurals ^nd physical recreation 
program, (4) intercollegiate athletics program, and (5) office of the 
dean. Furthermore, there isj^mple size so that health and safety educa- 
tion and recreation and parks can go their own way to other units where 
they can **escape" from the field that spawned them- 

^All of these advantages provide a much better opportunity to improve 
the status of physical education within the university. This writer has ob- 
served such a unified organizational structure for three years and has 
not discerned any disadvantages, 'the diagram on page 77 illustrates 
such a structure. 
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The 

Canadian 
Scene 




Chapter 8 _ 

An Evolving Canadian 
Tradition in the New World 
of Physical Education and 

sport 



I believe that the ideals and goals of R. Tait McKenzie still hold true 
today, albeit in modified fashion because of man's typical lack of 
prescience. Quite frankly, I feel quite certain that a ma^ such, as Dn 
McKenzie evidently was would not leav6 Canada today to work in the 
United States. I say this because he was a ]patriotic man and the oppor- 
tunities are present here to bring any of his high goals to successful 
fruition. We know that he became the most reyered leader of thf pro- 
fission in the United States. 



Commqnicailop, Dlventty, and C^p«ratlon w 



A 



There is most certainly a need for communication,! diversity and 
cooperation in^ international relations ' as the world mbves hopefully 
toward what Gfesser has theorized will be a "civilized identity society/' 
in Y^hich human concern will again ^bcus on such conc|epts as 'self- 



This chapter is adapted from the R. Tait McKenzie Lecture of the Canadian Associa- 
tipn for Health* Physical Education* andJ^ecreation Convention* presented at The Mill 
of Kintail» Almonte. Ontario, May 29* l¥rk. The original article appeared in tbtJoumai of 
the Canadia^AssoCiaiiQn for Health, Physical Education and Recreation^ Vpl. 41^ No^ 1, 
Oc|oberi974. . • . * 



identity,' 'self-expression,' and 'cooperation' as it did in the so-called 
"primitive identity society" (1972). 

The concept of 'communication' has now risen in importance to the 
point where its significance is paramount if worid society as we know 
it is to continue. Asimov tells us that'we are now into a "fourth revolu- 
tion" in the area of communications, and he theorizes that the concept 
of 'the world as a global village' is for«jing us all into a race "between 
the coming of the true fourth revolution and the death of civilization 
that wUl inevit^ly occur through growth past the limits of the third" 
(1970, pp. 17-20). Thus, interpersonal communication must improve 
greatly at the personal, famUy, group, community, regional, national 
and international levels as we seek a balance among these various com- 
ponents. 

A concept such as 'diversity' is also extremely important to "all people, 
and it is especially significant to men and women in the Western world 
where freedom and dignity for the individual has become a basic aspect 
of the worldwide ideological stFuggle. Can we allow the prevailing values 
of freedom and dignity to be reinterpreted in order to bring about the Uto- 
pian society outlined by Skinner (1971)? 

Third, it would appear that much greater emphasis needs to be placed 
on the concept of 'cooperation* where people work together for a com- 
mon purpose or benefit. Healthy Competition is fme, but there is so 
much unhealthy competition around us— even in our field at all levels— 
that we must make a conscious effort to elevate the idea of cooperation 
to a much higher level than has been the case in the past. Fortunately, 
we will receive assistance from certain "recurring elements in the various 
world philosophies that have become apparent" (K^lan 1%1, pp. 7- 
10). 



Culture and Canadian Culture 

As we work toward an understanding of what might be called Canadian 
culture— and specifically toward what that means for those in the field 
of physical education and sport— a few definitions for the*term "cul- 
ture." aje in order. Culture has been defined as "a particular form or 
stage of cijdUzation, as that of a certain nation or period: Greek culture" 
{Random House Dictionary. 1967). A somewhat more sociological 
definition for culture is "the sum total of ways of living built up by a 
group Of human beings and transmitted fi-om one generatwn to another^^ 
(Ibid.). Carrying this one step further, the definition of a'"culture hero" 
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is mythical or mythicized historical figure who embodies the aspira- 
tions or ideals of a society/' 



A current position taken quite seriously is that Canadian culture is 
taking shape continuously, .rapidly and strongly. Robin Mathews feels 
this is not so and is very critical of Canadian apathy and American 
imperialism, while drawing the conclusion that those who own the 
economy control the culture. He also reasons that the Canadian elite 
have not done anything about American domination for a simple rea- 
son: "they (the old parties) would skin their grandmothers and make 
lampshades out of them to keep power." Further, Canadians typically 
do not know enough about their own situation (e.g., their own political 
and economic systems). Suc^ ignorance may be blamed on the govern- 
ment for playing power politics, for' not wishing to offend the United 
States, and for Its unwillingness to keep American professors and 
courses out of Canadian universities. To improve this situation Mathews 
recommends that Canadians be educated extensively about this plight 
and that perh'aps even a type of revolution is necessary (1974, p. 3). 

This type ofl statement is heard quite often nowadays. Thus, it is 
extrenwiy. difficult even for the reasonably well-informed Canadian to 
react inteUicently to the various charges and counter-charges made 
daily, iiw^er, the important thing is that Canadians make their own 
dedi^ions on such matters based on the best evidence available. Catchy 
slogans, such as •'American imperialism" and ''Canada for Canadians," 
often engender blind emotion rather than insightful reason. The task 
should be to adopt a pragmatic definition of value: if something proves 
to ba^seful as a result of experience, it becomes a value for that person 
or g^ou|y^ This pragmatic test can ajjd should be applied to the intro- 
duction of all innovations to Canadian life whether they come from the 
United States, Abyssinia, or Siberia. And why should some of these 
new ideas and experiments not originate in Canada? 



Comparison between Canada and the United States 

Available evidence indicates that a precise definition of the Canadian . 
character is most difficult. The bilingual nature of Canada cre^t^a 
special problem, and there has not been a great deal of stability in the 
population. In the past 100 years, almost as many people have left 
Canada as have arrived from other lands. Canada is typically recognized 
as one of the modern nations (i.e., one of those countries with con- 
siderable urbanization, much bureaucratic organization, advanced tech- 
nology, rapid growth and extension of the mass media, etc.). 
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A perceptive comparison between Canada and the United States was 
completed recently by Seymour Lipset. This comparative, macroscopic, 
sociological analysis employs polarity concepts as a technique to compare 
the core aspects of the two societies. Here Lipset bases his effort on 
pattern variables established by Parsons as the means for classifying the 
fundamental values of social systems (e.g., self-orientation— collectivity 
orientation— that is, perceives the separate needs to the defined interests 
of the larger group). 

Although Canada and the United States probably resemble each 
other more than any other two countries in the world, Lipset is quick to 
point out that there does seem to be a rather "consistent pattern of 
differences between them" <1973, pNk^Generally, the United States is 
viewed as being more achievement oriertted, utiiversalistic, equalitarian 
and self-oriented than Canada, but the value differences are really not 
great. This makes comparison especially difficult. 

The test of the utility of the comparative approach to the two North 
American societies depends upon specifying the special differences 
that do exist and identifying the historic issues and problems which 
sustain the near differences between them. 

Though many factors in the history of these nations account for 
the variations between them, the following factors may be singled 
out: Varying origins in their political systems and national identities, 
varying religious traditions, and varying frontier experiences. In 
general terms, the value orientations of Canada stem from a 
counterrevolutionary past, a need to differentiate itself from the 
United States, the influence of monarchical institutions, a dominant 
Anglican religious tradition, and a less individualistic and more 
govern mentally controlled expansion of the Canadian than of the 
American frontier (Ibid., p. 5). 

Even though there is a sharing of values between the two nations, in 
Canada the values seem* to be held much more tentatively. Further, 
Canada has quite consistently settled "on the middle ground" between 
the United States and England (^faegele in Blishen et al. 1%1, p. 27). 
The twin values of equalitarianism and achievement have been para- 
mount in American life, and somewhat less important in Canadian life 
(although there now seems to.^e movement in this direction in Canada 
as well) (Upset 1973, p. 6). \ 

An important point to consider is that there has been reluctance on 
the part "of Canadians to be overoptimistic, assertive, or experimentally 
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inclined*^ (Ibid,, 9), Thus, because of many of these so-called na- 

tiond characteristics, Canada^has been faced with an identity crisis. To 

make matters worse, the attitude of many Americans has been such* 
that Canadians tend to develop a type of ''national inferiority complex/* 
Americans have taken Canada for granted, and many wonder why 
Canadians have not simply joined Americans in forming a united 
nation of some 60 states and a few territories. In the past few years 
theje attitudes have changed as the United States seems to have become 
less democratic and egalitarian. Niany Canadians now view the United 
States as **the leading defender of conservative traditional social forms>'* 
and they view their own country a? "more humane, more equalitari^n, 
more democratic, and more anti*imperialist than the United States 
(Ibid,, p, 16). } 

North Apierican ''Deeldophobla^' 

The profession of physical education, notably in the United States, is 
suffering from what Walter Kaufmami has identified as "decidophobia" — 
the fear of making autonomous decisions without the aid of •'crutches" 

' such as religions, ''political ideologies, philosophical positions, micro- 
scopic deviational^aneuvers and other **band-aids of life" (1973, pp. 
1-35). Curiously enough, because of the acceptance of the "future 

^ shock'* coilcept, we should 'abandon in many instances the former idea 
that everything is either conservative (or even reactionary) or liberal (or 
even radical). So many of life's problems are hnmediat^ and urgent and 
need to be solved now pragmatically or realistically sii^ply so that so- 
ciety can move forward with no further delay. \ 

The profession of physical education and sport in CanadV is much 
more attuned to the need for breaking away from this de^ophobic 
state than is its counterpart in the states. By and large there seems to 
be a readiness on the^part of many Canadians to accept the need for 
more relevance, accoi7ntability and involvement than has been the case 
in the past. Such readiness is not apparent in the field in the states, 
e3(cept on the part of a small minority. , 



Compulion in Physical Educi^on and import 

There are 10 prevailing "stances" in the fiejd of physical education 
that have to be eliiyinated if we wish to bridge the present credibility 
gap that exists between those in the field and the people whom they 
hope to serve. These stances are as follows: 

Stance 1 — A Shotgun Approach to Professional Preparation. The 
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public is having difficulty keeping up with the image that (he P^of«^ 
I seeking to project. ITiere is an urgent need to abandon the idea that 
physt?'education includes health education, physical education 
recreation, safety education, driver education, dance, park administra- 
tion, physical fitness and sport. The task right now is to teach humans 
to move efficiently and with purpose in sport, dance, exercise and 
expressive activities within the context of man's socialization in an 
evolving world. A much higher percentage of Canadians appear ready 
to accept this disciplinary orientation as a basis for the profession s 
development. 

Stance l^TheAthletics-iJher-Alles Approach. The perennial struggle 
between physical-education-oriented and athletics-oriented people at al 
levels in the educational system continues unabated. Poor educational 
practices in competitive sport are multiplying almost unchallenged be- 
cause materialistic influences and general inertia seem insuperable. 
This situation appears to be under control in Canada, although there 
are occasional exceptions among universities. On the other educational 
levels, the situation appears to be educationally sound. There are a few 
sport^ in the private or public sectors outside of educational institution!^ 
where abuses are fvident. 

' Stance 3-The Women^Are-All-Right-in-Thei^Place Approach. Pro- 
fessional women p^sical educators have achieved equal oPP^^umty in 
various professional associations, and yet in many ways they are still 
Lcond dass citizens within our own profession. Often they have clung 
o a separate-but-equal arrangement, but now financial stnngencies are 
forcing departmental consolidations. Title IX legislation has brought 
about greatly improved interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics op- 
nortunSes for women. Whether equality with men t^presents progress 
is debatable. A much larger number of women in Canada need to 
accept physical education as a true vocation and to prepare themselves 
fully for the highest educational opportunities at all levels. • . 

Stance 4-The Bodv of KnoMge Approach. Despite continuing 
attacks against physical education overnhe past 10 years.^ only a rela^ 
Lly sma'u percentage of professional physical educators understand 
the Ireat ne^ forUe development of a body of l6.owledge upon which 
the profession can base its practice, lllis means that theaield is stil 
being flooded with young teachers and coaches whose scholarship level 
• is low and whose ^neral education in the humanities, sociaP scienc^ 
and natural sciences is poor. Fortunately for Canada the transition to^^ 
disciplinary orientation in university programs was quite smooth. 
Furthermore, the quality of students entering university programs is 
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somewhat higher than in the United States* Whether the graduate can 
teach or coach better is debatable, but there appears to be no doubt 
that the typical Canadian graduate has a better general education and 
a much firmer disciplinary grounding than his/her American counter- 
part- 
drawee? 5— The Password ! s-**TreadmilV' Approach. There is a strug- 
gle going on within many universities between faculty members teaching 
and doing research in the bio-science aspects of physical education and 
sport and those attempting to form undergraduate and graduate options 
in the humanities and social science aspects of the field. In a field largely 
concerned with the nonverbal arts and sciences, there are many possi- 
bilities for unique relationships. Many of these sub-disciplinary rela- 
tionships are hardly recognized at present (e.g., anthropology, especially 
the social and anthropometric aspects). Thus, it is shortsighted and 
delimiting for any group to attempt arbitrary exclusion of any sub- 
disciplinary field (not to mention- the s^lf^defeating nature of the denial 
of academic freedom). Canada seems io be approaching the question of 
disciplinary definition with a- much/broader outlook, although some 
with a dominating bio-science outlodK are finding it difficult to view the 
topic more broadly. Great care should be taken before inviting con- 
sultants from the United States and elsewhere, because such individuals 
will not automatically have bro^d outlooks or be ft-ee pf the cultural 
bias of other continents. 



Stance 6 — The Name-Was-Good-Enough'/of^My-Father Approach. 
It is obvious that the term "physiqal education'* is causing a considerable 
amount of distress to certain university personnel, but the time is not 
yet ripe for the complete elimination of the term. For this reason the 
term **physical education and sport" has been recommended as an 
interim solution. Other names are being trifed, and this is good. Great 
cafe should be exercised^ot to cohdemn those who are innovative (e.g.; 
human kinetic^» nor should retention of the present term be criticized 
tba scathingly. For several reasons, notably bilingualism and newer 
programs, Canada seems to be approaching the problem of terminology 



Stance 7 — The Let-Joe-and-Mary-Do-It Approacfi. There has-been a 
d^rth of fine programs of elwnentary physical education for many 
y^rs, and it has become increasingly obvious that the need for program 
improvement at this level is desolate. It is going to take a concerted 
effort by all concerned to imprt^e this situation. True professionaliza- 
tion of the field of physical education and sport at the state level in 
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order to control both the public and private sectors is needed urgently. 
Only then will it be possible to exert pressure to solve this enonnous 
problem which is holding back the advancement of the entire field. The 
Canadian situation is also in great need of improvement. Strong profes- 
sional associations may bc.able to correct this "educational Inequity." * 

t 

Stance B~~The Mickey-atid-Minnie-Motise^iiniculum Approach, 
Physical education has consistently been relegated to the aoidcmlc 
nndcrworld, aiid generally it has dcservctl much' of the ridicule heappd 
upon it. Efforts are being made to improve the situation by raising 
entrance requirements and grading standards and by other ways, but 
the financial plight faced by many departments and schools of physical 
education has made .these efforts fruitless. Also, the massive influence 
of intci^ollegiate athletics negates the whole idea of a concerted effort 
*to improve professional prcpiSration (even if such a need were universally 
recognized physical' educators themselves). Burgeoning Canadian 
enrollments in physical education programs have made the physical 
education degree a "second B.A. outlet." This has provided the field 
with an excellent opportunity to maintain high standards. Further, 
Canada moved \nto thc.disciplinary curricular approach with almost no 
difllculty whatsoever. There is also growing recognition that there is 
much more that needs to be done in the preparation of teachers and 
coaches. Still further, if we plan carefully and maintain high standards, 
it should be possible to introduce degree progran\s at the university 
level whOre young men and women will be given the optwrtunity to 
specialize in the theory and practice of human motor performance (e.g., 
gymnastics, dance, aquatics, etc.). 
•> 

Stance 9~The J-Must-Have-My-Pound-of-Flesh Approach. The old 
"required program^' concept at the college and university level is Under 
considerable attack ut the present time. Whether it is educationally 
defensible mat;ters Httle when lin)ited funds are needed for more 

"important offerings el.sewhere within the university. It has become 
almost impossible to defend the "service" program cpncept when full 
academic credit is requested for teaching a sport skill that should have 
been learned at the elementary school" level. Many physical eduCatprs 
arc greatly disturbed! by the rejection of the required prog/am concept 
and feel that an "inalienable right'" is being taken away. At a few in- 
stitutions the whole approach to required physical education is being 

(Changed, aUhouglH in many instances the'requirement is merely changed 
an elective with a continuation of the same offerings. When the 
cAicational pendulum .swings back again, it. may be possible to reinsti- 
tutfe a required orientation and evaluation experience for all who enter 
the university. With such ah approach'the incoming student would be 
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required to develop a seIf*ev<duttioB profile and select courses based on 
hh/her strengths and Weaknesses. Such tin evaluation should include 
the assessment of knowledge, competencies and skills In the theory and 
practice of physical education and sport, Thc-concept of the required 
program went out sooner In Canada then in the United States * and the 
transition to a disciplinary approach made possible a gfeatly improved 
elective course experience in the first yeat of uhiversity*. TherC' is a 
definite weakness in th^ prevailing articulation between theory , and 
practice, however, and this should be rectified soon. The possibility of 
electlng^thcr disciplinary-oriented physical education courses in Canadian 
universities by all undergraduate students has presented th«i field of 
physical education with a grefct challenge thatjmust be met successftilly. 

Stance 10— 7 he I m-Not^ReaUyhAcQdemlcaUy-Respectabte Approach. 
Fof a variety of reasons, physical educat'ion has not been, is not, and 
will have great difficulty in becoming academically respectable in the 
United States* Major prggrams in physical education are typically viewed 
as a series of courses in which gym teachers and coaches are prep^ared; 
where not very bright students are taught sport skills and exercises by 
not very bright teachers and coaches; and wi\erc athletes are awarded 
high grades for skilled performance by coaches wKose> jobs depend on 
the' continuing eligibility of their charges. The Canadian situation in 
this regard is distinctly better than tile American one. The general 
education of students is more complete; the entrance standards arc 
higher; the academic standards are_highef; and the program has a 
disciplinary orientation. The Canadian physical education picture is far 
from perfect, but the feeling now prevails that those in the flel<*ihave 
an opportunity to "make it fli^t class" within the university. If we are 
not equal to this challenge and opportunity, we will have no one to 
blame but ourselves. Further, it will not take long before this attitude 
is conveyed to the eAtire educational enterprise. Such a transformation 
can and is taking place, * 

i 

Snmmiury and Concluttons 

^ There is indeed an evolving Canadian tradition in physical educatiop 
and sfK)rt that is swiftly moving panada into the vanguard on the world 
' scene. This world sc6nc is changing rapidly* and there is an urgent 
need for improved c<|mmunication, authentic diversity, *and a heightened 
emphasis on cooperation as opposed to coTni petition. 

Much lias been said abouj^hc incomplete dev^clopment of a Canadian 
culture, but admittedly the term **culture** needs careful definition-"^ 
Obviously, we should analy^ce carefully **the sum trttal of our ways of 
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living" as wc search Ibrsthe good lil'c in Canada, We should make our 
decisions about what wc like and what we donH like. Applying the 
pragmatic test of value to physical education and sport — adopting 
something that is pr6ven to be useful through experience — ^\vould enable 
us to experiment and to pick and choose from other cultures- In com- 
paring Canada and the United States, there is absolutely no need for 
Canadians to have an "inferiority complex" or an "identity crisis." and 
this is certainly true for the field of physical education" and spoil! 

Modern man docs have mSfmi^ difficult choices to make in a relatively 
short period of time. An analysis of physical education and sport in^he 
United Stat^"1l)dicate;3 there is a real fear of making decisions, and 
this is placing inordinate stress and strain on the profession. Iryregard 
to the 10 stances that are causing professional trauma in thCv5^ates» 
Canada is in a better position in eight of them. All of this indicate.^ 
that Canadian physical education and sport is gradually and steadily 
moving into a n^ost enviable position. Inhere is cvei7 reason to believe 
that there is indeed an evolving Canadian tradition in the new world of 
physV^al education and sport; that we should be proud of the progress 
that has been made in the past: and that the future should be bright tX 
we arc equal to the task. What is truly impoilant is that we maintain 
our courage and vision, and that we do the right as we see it regardless 
ol so called political interests of a self sen'ing natui^. 

Such an evolving tradition can only become better and stronger in a 
free society where men and women have.no fear to speak their minds 
and to carry out their duties. Tait McKenzic said, "We need people not 
just to gather data and publish it, but to think through the resuUs and 
their implications . - . Many pc<^ple will publish the results of research, 
but there must be someone to see it as a whole and draw the conclu- 
sions from it . . ." (Steinhaus l^M^I, p. 64). He chose the following in- 
scription placed below his famous Edinburgh War Memorial— words 
that cannot fail to stir the Hearts of free men everywhere: 

If it be life that waits,^^ 

1 shall live forever unconquercd. 
If death, 1 shall die a4 last 

Strong in my pride and free. (Mackintosh) 
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Chapter 9 

Canada at the Cj-os§roads in 
-International Sport 



No sooner were the Olympic Games of 1952 over when a cacophony of 
^voices sought to cvahiate Canada's poor showing hi Helsinki. Some top 
performers could not compete because of iTijurics; other teams and/or 
performers were handicapped because of poor draws 'in their respective 
tournaments; and even a number of rowing shells were smashed- Ca- 
nadians nittonalized their showing on the basis of small population, 
climatic conditions and^inadcquate faclHt|ps (e.g., iTac)c and field indoor 
stri.ictures). In response to these excuses, Paul Thomas, the Capa^dian 
Olymi^ic basketball player-coach, pointed out that Jamaica had a 
much smaller iK)pulatioii than Canada and yet scored more points; the 
clinmte in Finland and Swcdep in the winter is even harsher Ifhan that of 
Canacla. and both finished in hfghcr positions; and Finland had just 
completed its first field house for track and field. Thomas then went 
on to offer what he fcU were the reasons for Canada's Inadequacies in 
Olympic competition. The first was "the shortage, in this country, of 
good coaches in any of the Olympic sports with' the indication that there ^ 
is nothing being done to n^medy Jthe situation." The second was '*thc 
luck, of opportunities for our athletes to actively participate in their 
various sports." Last, he concurred with the idea that one significant 
^ rcason for '^Canada's usual poor showing in world competition Is the 
lack of good facilities'' (Thomas 1952. pp, 19-221,^ 

/ 

Tills clinptcr is adapted from a paper prescnlcci to the Inlcrimtional Rfclatioiis Section. 
Amcdv'an AlUaticc for HcaUh. Physical Mucation* and Recreation. Scuttle, Washington, 
Mar, 29, 1977. It wax origliuillxj>rcparcd for Inclusion in The Modem Olympics, edited 
by P. Jf. Gfftham aftd H. Ueberhorst. CornwaU. NY: Leisure !*rcss, 1976. 
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At thut sitm(5 time this author Vroto m article entitled "Should 
,Ciina(|ii Drop Out of the Olympic Games?*' (1952). After ttspeattag that 
Xanada had a sni&ll populatlont that the youug people had relatively 
few opportunities for competitiODi* and that 'the quality of coaching 
. could be greatly JmprQYed, the article decried the inadequate state of all 
type? of athletic^ facilities but postulated that thVe was hope for the 
ftiture because^ -of the continuing development In profiR5slonaI» prepara- 
tion foit^teadersl^ip in physical education. At that tint6, one could not 
foresee that these prograins* would become basically oriented to the 
disciplinary approach to physical education (kinesiology, human kinet- 
ics).' This meant that the early cmphas^ in the direction of preparing 
coaches would^soon be abandoned. However, t|ie article went on to say 
that **the greatest stumbling bloclc in the roa^ toward success In world 
sport competition is the {mixed] Canadian philosophy toward sports and 
games" (Ibld.» p, 8). Additionally, the point was made that there was 
enough of the British ''sport for sport's sake" attitude in Canada to ward 
ojff ,the Influence o$the United States in the direction of what has been 
called "shamateurism" (i-e., a condition In which the organization re- 
quires participating athletes to sign declarations of an^ateurism while 

• they arc taking money and other compensation "under the table"). What 
. has happened In, the intervehing 25 years is part of the story to be told^'in 

this chapter. For a discussion of **Culture and Canadian Culture, ")see 
Chapter 8> pages 82-83. ^ 

Historical SuKtmary 

Canada is an autonomous political unit whose confederation govern- 
ment draws its authority from the British North America Act of 1867. 
This Canadian constitihipn has many similarities to the constitxition of 
'the United State?. However, there is an important difference in that all 
powers not specifically granted to the 10 provincial governments' are the 
concern of the government of confedeVation in Ottawa, The prov- * 
Inces have^bcen designated the right atid power to legislate and ad- 
minister the affairs of education, tivil rights, property and provincial 
and local affairs generally, 

, Canada has developed a pattern of living or social structure, one 
phase of which is its politictrt organization a»-a^type of democracy or 
republic. Such political organization Inevltaoty exercises a powerful 
infl%nce on the^ other phases of the social structure". Further, a govern- 

* mental form is usually a conservative force that is slow to change. 

In a totalitarian state only one philosophy of sport is permitted, but 
' other types of government permit pluralistic philosophies of sport to 
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nourish (or at least to exist). Under tlie latter arrangement the stiite 
could exercise no control-over sport whatsoever^ or it could take u vary- 
Ing amount of interest in the sports and games its citizens pursued. 
When the state does take an interest, the question arises as to whether 
^ the state or the province has greater influence tlirough tlie various agen- 
cies each controls- 
Canada is a society whert: pluralistic philosophl'es exist, and whei:^ 
the federal governtjient has typically adopted a laissez-faire attitude 
toward sport. The resultant product has reflected this lack of concern, 
witK performance in sport uneven from province to province. There 
*^Tuwe been sporadic efforts in the past by the federal government to get 
marginally involved in the area of physical fitness and sport. One such 
occasion was the enactment of the National Physical Fitness Act at the 
eftd of the Second W^rld War. Although a National Physical Fitness 
Branch of the Federal'ilcalth Deplirtment was establisKea to *'serve as 
a link between Canii^Uan sports organizations and the government,'* this 
program rAd no impact despite the efforts of several dedicated civil 
servants, ^lere was a considerable turnover of directors, inadequate 
funding, and an unwillingness on the part of skeptical provincial direc- 
tors to grant the federal government carte blanohe with many of its pro- 
posals. The public was not influenced to any extent by this effort, nor 
were many of the athletes and physical education authorities. It was 
no great surprise when the National Physical Fitiiess Act was repealed 
in 1*^4. _ * * 



The 1961 Fitness and Amateur Sport Act ' 

On December KS, 1961 the Fitness and Amateur Sport Act was en- 
acted, and this was followed by the appointment of a widely representa- 
tive National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport. Cautious 
optimism about this development was voiced by G. A, Wright of the 
Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
(1962, pp. 5, 36), He expressed a hope thdt the federal government 
would use professional association committees to obtain seientitic 
and scholarly knowtcdjge for the National Advisory Council in the same 
way that the Canadian Sports Advisory Council would be assisting the 
various sports-governing bodies. Some felt that the federal government 
was finally getting around to implementing the 1943 Act. Others feU 
that the 1961 Act was passed largely because of Canada's poor per-- 
formance^t the 1%0 Rome Olympics. ^ 

Interestingly enough, a variety of voices on the subject of fitness and 
amateur sport gave evidence that a dual puq^ose prevailed across the 
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land. Just prior to the Act. M. B. Dyniond, Minister of Health for 
the Province of Ontario, asked whether the nation placed too much 
emphasis upon particular competitive sports . >. . Have wc given too 
much thought and attention to the development of a highly selected few» - 
well-trained and skilled participants to the exclusion of the great mass?" 
(1961, p, 6), Conversely, a few months later« Frank Read, Olympic row- 
ing coach > stated that '*our athletes are simply not given the support 
that other countries are giving to their athletes'* (1%2, p. 18). He was 
referring to the number of coaches and their caliber, the lack of 
financial support ai\d facilities, and the few occasions for regular, high- 
level competition. Further, he explained that *' athletic superiority in the 
Modern Olympics is becoming a political objective'' (Ibid,). 

I W. J. UHcurcux provided a theoretical underpmning for the Ca- 
nadian two-pronged approach to fitness and amateur sport that is so 
characteristic of the Canadjan spirit in the modem era. He describes 
the sport-as-play^purpose anrf sport-as-work purpose that are both evii* 
dent in the culture— *'two basically difterent concepts of sport: the one 
identifies it as an elementary play form; the otheR conceives it to be a 
form of work" (L'Heureux 1%3, pp. 7--10). Tb* matter, of whether 
Canada shoulc^have a national sports center was considered by F. 
Osborne in 1976. His conclusion was that the purposes of the 1%1 
Act needed to be reviewed before any such major undertaking was im- 
pigmented. He inquired whether ihore could not be realized with avail- 
able funds in other ways. Once again we find the recurring theme: 
* 'excellence of perfot^nance on the "part of specialists and large-scale 
participation^ by the masses of the population" (Osborne 1966, pp. 5, 
27-28). During the decade from 1960 to 1970 some progress^was made 
through federal involvement in fitness and amateur sport, but there 
were many frustrations engendered by the '*bureaucratiy hurdles" set up 
along the way through the well-intentioned but often counterproductive 
efl^rtl*of a great variety of people. 

When John Mui\ro. Minister of National Health and Welfare, pre- 
sented his jiistorical 'Troposed Sports Policy for Canadians,'* there was 
no great surprise. The government evidently felt that Canadians were 
ready for mote significant support for sport t^tid fitness than had j^een 
the case previously. Soon after his appointment in 1%8, Munro stated: 
"Make no mistake. 1 consider it essential to build Canadian excellence 
in international amateur athletics*' (1%9, p. 5). Pointing out further 
that '^sports excellence also boosts our, international stature,'* he was 
quick to add that "success in international sports competition would be 
to our national *advantage if it expands the human capacity for self- 
fulfillment in our people by involving them more in sports of all sorts on 
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ft mass participation basis" (Ibid., p. 6). Once again there is a declara- 
tion of the need for spoilt for the few and sport for the many — a position 
with vdiich educators imxst perforce be lin hearty agreement. 

In 1971, Munro announced 13 new appointments to' the National Ad- 
visory* Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport, This was followed by an 
announcement that five sports-governing bodies would receive grants 
totaling some $25(|JOOO. Shortly thereafter Munro announced a one 
million dollar National Health and Welfare Program for stndent- 
athletes- -Subsequently fie explained that "one primary purpose of the 
grants was to assist Canadians who wished to combine both their edu- 
cational and competitive careers/' The position being taken was that 
the ''training ttnd competitive demands on our best young athletes left 
little opportunity for them to raise funds fOr educational purposes." It 
was also hoped that Canadian athletes would attend Canadian educa- 
tional institutions, but this Was not a requirement. This was a highly 
interesting and innovative approach for any country in titc Western 
hemisphere, but in time, at least one problem with this plan surfaced: 
in several instances a cluster of financially supported student-athletes 
(both male and female) gravitated to the university where the national 
coach was on staff, thus throwing that ^>articular university ath^tic 
conference out of balance. 

Recent Statements 

Several authoritative statenjents made recently will be reviewed to 
round out the picture. Don Macintosh, writing in consecutive issues of 
Canada's professional physical education journal, states that 

Canadians of all ages, but particularly young adults, looked 
increasingly to various types pf physical activity to provide outlets 
for their desire for social contacts, for family outings, for self^ 
realization, 'for improved health and, in the case o^v outdoor en- 
deavours, fc^contact with nature and a feehng of relevance to the 
natural environment. (May-^June 1973, p* 3) 

In this same vein he argues for having "no part in artificially creating 
^ super athletes for the [1976 Olympic] Games because Canadian;* do not 
want nor do they need such means to boost thel^^os or to vent chauvin- 
istic emotions" (Macititosh July^August 1973, p. 6). Lest he be mis- 
1|judged, however, he goes on to say that Canadians ^'should make, how- 
*cver, all reasonable efforts to ensure thdi athletes who have legitimate 
cUiinis to compete in international sport liave access to good coaching, 
adequate trainit^ facilities, competent medical and administrative sup- 
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port and care* md a^^uate interaatloiiai competition ..." (ibidM'p* 7). 
Here again Is evidence of Canada's two-pronged, approach to $port* 

Shortly thereafter^ Kevin^ones took Issue with Macintosh by claUning 
that the views of the Canadian piAlic. *'are obviously ready fdr govern- 
iiicnt interventl^ in tliis area" (1974, p. 18). Jones asserts that Mac- 
intosh **would like to see sport and politics at the opposite ends of the 
continuum/' and* this may be ^^theoretically desirable forophysical edu- 
cationists/' but h is '^highly impractical" (Ibid., p, 17). Jones makes it^ 
quite clear that his cj^ricnce as National Secretary of the Canadian 
Water Polo Association has eonvinc^ him *'that this sport could not 
have progressed as rapidly as it has done in the past eight years without 
the federally siipportejl program" (Ibjid., p. 18). 
« 

In still another recent paper, John Pooley and Arthur Webster ad-^ 
vance the theory thfit today **at the national level, the influence of 
politics on" sport predominates" (1975, p. U). Further^ they state that 
»**the intent of government politics is to demonstrate power through in- 
ternational sport" j(Ibid., p- 13). 

Finally, Bryc^ Taylor asserts that **one reason that Canadians find U 
difficult to answer these questions (i.e.> how their involvement wilK^ 
^benefit Canadian society and the sport culture') is our lack of a well 
thought out philosophy of sport with its objectives ... the lack of a 
philosophical-^ase for sport in this country can be likened to a hot house 
plant"{hat is beln^ forced to bloom for* special season" (1975, pp.^ 3-4). 
He reiterates that perennial- Canadian question, "Will the pursuit of ex- 
cellence be detrimental to the need for participation by the many?" (Ibid.) 
However, he ends on a positive note when he asks for a master plan for 
sport and surrfmarizes his position with a request for philosophy and ob- 
jectives, dynamic leadership, adequate funding, unified and strong 
structure and a positive educational program to inform the people (p. 7), 

A Modeller Sport 

By this time it should be qbite apparent to you, the reader, that 
Canada does indeed have a problem-lnsofar as international sport and 
the Olympic Games are concerned. No one knowledgeable would deny 
that the social phenomenon of sport, whether it be highly organized, 
organized, or disorganized* has become a potent social force Within the 
past one hundred years. It can now be characterized *as a vast enter- 
prise that obviously demands wise and skillful management. As we have 
seen in Canada, increased interest and emphasis on sport at both the 
provincial and national levels is truly a most interesting and important 
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development In the 1970s. While' this was occurring, it has become hi- 
creasingly evident that qualified coaches fOr all levels of competition in 
the many sports op<fratlve were not readily available. Provincial and 
federal officihls have been forced iu many instances to seek* the services^ 
of presumably qualified coaches and technical personnel from other 
countries. To what extent the established field of pjiysical education 
(and/or kinesiology) will be **ready, willing, and able" to provide 
the i^cessa!7, highly qualified service to the. rapidly develo^jn^ pro- 
/fcssion of sport coaching i^mains to be seen. The opportunely for the 
profession of physical education and its related disciplines to be of direct 
and immediate sei-vice is now most certainly apparent. In an effort to 
clarify for myself and perhaps also for othqrs related to university pro- 
grams in Canada and elsewhere, I have developed an embryonic model 
that could help us to approach the optimum development of this sociaJ 
Jorce which we have termed **sport-'* (See Figui-e 1, page 19.) It is a 
model which can undoubtt^dly be adapted to other social forces or 
influences or to professions and professionals as^well (e.g., religion and 
priest or minister; economics and economist). The model includes the 
following fiv4i subdivisions: (l) professional, semi-professional and 
amateur involyement in theory and practice; (2) professional prepara- 
tion and genial education; (3) disciplinary research and scholarly 
endeavor; (4) a developing theory embodying assutff^ptions and testable 
hypdtheses; and (5) an operational philosophy. \ 

Professional, semi-professional, and amateur involvement in theory 
and practice can be categorized further as (1) public, (2) semi-public, 
and (3) private. Professional preparation and general eduVation involves 
the education of (I) the performer, (2) the teacher/coach, (3)^thc {.eacher 
of teachers/coaches, (4) the researcher and scholar, and (5) all people 
interested in the theoi7 and practice of sport generally. Disciplinary re- 
search includes (1) the physiological, (2) the sociological, (3) the psycho- 
logical, (4) the biomechanical, (5) the historical, philosophical, and 
international aspects of spor^, and (6) other sub-disciplinary areas as yet 
largely unexplored (e.g., cdKural anthropology, etc). 

The assumptions and testable hypotheses of rAeor)' steadily evolving 
should comprise a "coherent group of general propositions used as 
principles for explanation for the phenomena" {Random House Dic- 
tionary, 1%7) exhibited in human movement or deYelopmcnlal motor 
performance in sport. Finally, inclusion of the philosophy of sport as an 
"overarching entity'* in the model presented is based on my firm beliaf 
that the value system of a society will in the final analysis— if humanly 
possible — be realized within a culture (albeit gradually and unevenly 
because progress is never smooth and uninterrupted). Thus, decisions 
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rcgaixling the devdopment of any^ ptof^ssicttt? by its profos^slonHl prac- 
titioners, or regarding the control or influence, of sport as a 'sociaj 
phenomenon, artj usually based on th<^ P^vi||^ social values; At 
the present time in Canada there seoms to be cm of)j)ortiii\ity to' imple- 
ment the underlying plan described by this modcK This would mean 
that univcrshics shOuld offer (1) professional programs in the theory and 
practice of motor performance, (2) in the preparation of teachers and 
coa^es^ of sporty and (3) in the disciplinary s^ibjcct-mattijr areas neces- 
sary to provide spo^t with a full body of knowledge about its many as* 
pects. L4ival University in Quebec City has already intrcH^uced a degree 
program in the theory and practice of motor performance in sport and 
physical activity, and this three- j^ronged approach described .above 
has been adopted in principle at The ISniversity of Wcstenv Wtario 
as well. We are moving currently to implement the three streank ex- 
plained in the model. To the best of my ki/owledge,^onIy At Laval lS(iii- 
versity has such a comprelicnsive plan been implemented wit^iin a uiH- 
versity structure, and it remains to be seen whether Canada cajv 
carry out what seems to be a logical and prcj^umably realizable plan. 

Concluding l^talemenls 

And so Canada is at the crossroads in international sport. Game Plan 
76 was announced by the Canadian Olympic Associatioti in October 
1972. The goal for the pllan was to establish Canada in the top 10 na- 
tions in the world on a total point basis, Sinc6 that>tim^ problems de- 
veloped in connection with tlie^ofi^cial preparation for: the Ganies in 
Montreal. Many ^people took sfdes for; and gainst the necessary ex- 
penditures, anrf the original esiihiates Increased tlVefold. There w^re- 
charges of corruption on the part of a variety of pc^rtl?^;^ concerned Jn 
the project. And yet Fernand Lapdry, coordinator of the Scientific 
Ofc>ngrcss held in connection with the Games, stated: . . , ' 

♦ 

I am -of the opinion that it is far from proven \hat the Olympic 
movement has r^ot contributed to better understanding between ath- 
letes . .. and people of all races and venues. 1 think that our con- 
tefnipbrary sdciety can profit tremendously from the gently aggressive, 
'Optimistic, and motivated environment brought about periodically 
\^ the Olympic -Games. 1 believe tliat this .should continue ... in 
.spite of the problems ... in Montreal, Canada and afterwardsl 
Jtt973. p. 10) , — * ' 

Howeverj as reported most recently by Rich Baka, **It becomes ob- 
vious that if the Canadian 'federal government is to remain involved ifi 
the area of sport as indicated by the 1%1 Fitness and Amateur Sport 
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Act It cannot oontln^ to support certain select arcajuvhllc adopliftg ft 
lalssoz falre i>oU(Jy ol others" (1^76, p. 59), But, while. stating that 
the govenimcnt hiis ofXm treated sport "in a trivial, -haphazard maji- 
ncr," he readily admits that "it has been a grftduallx expanding proc-. 
CSS*' (Ibid,). 

' . . « 
Tl\© greatest stumbUitg block on Canada'&,.road towarcl success in 
worid sport competition has been its mixed philosophy of sport, which 
comprises a scries of values or beliefs about what is- imiwrtant hi life. 
Responsible citizens at all levels of society .should reexamine those 
vakies and norms with" great care before a concerted pffori is made to 
clnmge^ Uie'm. It would be shepr folly for Canada to attempt to become 
a carbon copy of tl\e United States by employing the same methods and 
te<?liniquos in an effort to achieve 'a certain ambivit of SUi>eriority. 

In a free country such as Canada, one that is charucterized by an 
fevolving democracy' in which individual freedom is valued highly, the 
influence of such social forces as the tyi>e of political state, nationalism, 
economics, religion and ecology, alongw^th that of the underlyhig values 
and norms, is so strong that any. e|lort to dictate to young athletes 
from tlie federal level would be doomed to failure. On the other hand, 
the Canadian way of -life is capable of producing outstanding athletes 
wiio are also fine $t)ort^men and sportswomen— young i>eople who'can 
win tiieir siiare of medals in world competition. Bringing such an ideal 
to fruition. will he very difflcult. maybe impossible. And yet it is cer- 
tainly worth the effort; this we sliould never fprgct! 

Can a country hope t^ achieve international recognition in compethive 
sport and not be placed in a position where the government must curtail 
the individual freedom of Its athletes? This may not be possible, but the 
leaders of oligarchic and monarchical political states do not worry about 
/ such denials. In the Western world we do, however. Canadian educa- 

tional institutions try to employ intelligent, sensitive, hard-working 
coaches who appreciate the problem of freedom in competitive sport 
and who make every elTort to encourage their athletes to think for them- 
selves, to plan their efforts, to pui-sue their chosen curricula successfully 
and to feel the "joy of eiTort" that comes from a truly fine individual or 
team experience in C5)mpetltive sport. Such-athletes are * 'self-posturing" 
imllviduals, people who assess th^ir own feelings and attitudes and then 
compare them with the feelings ^and attitudes of others. As Xesconi 
and M9rris stated, tliese athletes will have made a personal, choice that 
ij; a wholesome blending of a personal contract with a so^al contract. 
Finally, if wp are able to achieve such an idealj these athletes will 
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know more about themselvn and their sport} a desire to achiove a **per- 
sonificatioh" of knowledge;^ aixd an opportunity to ntosivc guidance 
toward ostablisbing a personal identity with a sigttlflcant amount of 
self-esteem (Te$coni and Morris 1972, pp. 208 ff*). 

One positive step that can be taken by Canada is to declare sport 
ofBciaUy^an -integral compoiiont Qf the educational structure of schools 
and universities* The names of departments and sohools should be 
changed to indude the term ''sport'* at the first possible moment. If 
^uch devefopments were to take place, it might then be possible to 
.rationatizp and then to tfnprove greatly the r^earch components of the 
various university units over the present norm. Such hnpia)vemenf is , 
needed urgently ip the face of developments taking place in the various 
Eastern Bloc countries where both pure and applied research on sport 
ai^ proceeding apace, not to mention the necessary increase In reflec- 
tive inquiry as well on the part of scholars associated with research 
bistitutes devoted to sport studies. Failure to meet this wgent need for 
scholarly endeavor and scientific investigation relative to the increas- 
ingly strong jsocial force of sport will result in (1) a steady decline irf tpp^ 
status of physical education dnd/or kinesiology departments; (2) a 
gradual, but belated, assumption of research responsibilities relative to 
sport by other disciplines; and (3) an inevitable assumption of leader- 
ship in all phases of sport by the Iron Curtain countries. 
' ^ 

Despite errors o/ commission and omission, Canada should be proud^ 
of federal and jprovincial efforts to improve the quality and quantity* of 
athletic participation on the part of a steadily increasing percentage of 
yoUng men and women. For thdse who are fearful, let them remember 
that there are checks and balances in this society that will temper the 
relatively few fadatics who may turn up. 

* 

What seems to be lacking at present— in addition to a fully articulated 
and integrated federal-provincial effort — is a teifable sports theory and a 
solid, growing body ol^ knowledge about the task at hand. This is truly a 
piissing link, and its absence is not even partially und^tood by those 
with the power to rectify the problem. Such knowledge Can only be ob- 
tained through the efforts of adequately supported, dedicated scholars 
and researchers who \>^ill.work with administrators and coaches to pro- 
vide answers to the majiy coaching and administrative problems which 
must be solved before performance will' improve significantly. Such a 
plan can be carried out by^men and women of goodwill and intelligence 
working together for the best Interests of Canada am( the world. 
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Epilogue t 

Which way should sport go so that it wHI rcnuiin humane and socially 
useful? Canada is searching for the answer to this question, but so far it 
has not been found, Canada could opt to Ocld as professional a team as 
could be boMght without negating all of tfte amateur regulations 
and without gettiTtig caught. She could also elect' to deci-y the ex- 
cesses of competitive sport, which would lej(d swiftly to de-emphasis and 
anonyiV)ity in wQrId sport. But is there a third choice — another path that 
* leads to significant i^cognition on the worlcl scene without indi<^idual 
exploitation for national prestige and without the ignominy of bland 
mediocrity which denies athletes the opportunity to achieve at high 
levels? This author believes that there is and hopes that Canada will con- 
tinue to strive for the truly diillcult and worthwhile AristotcJiean meafj, 
the middle* road that lies somewhere between the two exOemes. This is 
not the easy path* to take, but it involves 'guidirtg and persuading a 
free people t(jt be well represented in spoil at the international level, as 
well as to provide opportunities and incentives for the gteat mass of citi- 
zens to^take part regularly in reasonably active recreation and physical 
fitness activities. M o paraphrase Robert Frost, Canada should choose the 
path least trjtvcjed hy; it will make all the difl'ercncc. 
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Chapter 10 ^ i 

Values Offered by High-Level 
. . Sport Competition 



2. 



s. 



Af a tjme when high-level sport competition appears to be increasing in ' 
all countries, Jt seemed appropriate to make scyne inquiries as to what 
values the athletes themselves felt were obtriined through such invqlvt- 
ment. So jiijtt prior to the 1976 Olympic Games held in Montreal. I sought 
to determine the attitudes men and women atjilctcs from Tlic Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario (U who were training for the Games but who 
might not qualify; (7) who were definitely scheduled to take part in the 
1976 Games; and who had been involved in earlier Olympic Games. 

Prior to a cotislderation of the athletes' values, I reviewed briefly the im- 
portance of tJ)e major social forces as determinants of the direction a 
society may take at any given moment in history. The complex ''theory of 
action" or "general action system" developed by Parsons, Johnson and 
others olTercd help at this point. Because this theory is so finnly grounded 
in the descriptive and experimental group methods of research, it seemed- 
logical to use it as^an underlying social pattern placing individual and 
social values in perspective. Parsons' general action system may be re- 
garded as an empirical system and is composed of four subsystems .(culture, 
the social system, the personality and the behavioral organism). These 
subsystems compose a hierarchy of societal control and conditioning 
(Johnson 1969, pp, 46-58). 



lliis chapter is adapted from a papi>r prcsontc<l to the Philosophy, ThcoloRy, and History 
Section at The Int*niational Congress of Physical Activity Sciences, Quebec City. July 11-16. 
1976. Paris aro printed mth permission from the 10-Book Scries on Physical Activity and 
Human Well-B^^inR, Symposia Sj>ccialists, Inc., P.O. Box 610397, Miami, FL 33161. 
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structtiw end Its comjKmen* *nd, in a i«n»e, the progrummlng for th<| ac- 
tion ^stera w a whole. The structuire for the locial system has to be riiore 
or less hirmoaiously related to the functional problems of social styittenw; 
the same is true for the struotute and functional problems of the per- 
sonality and the behavioral organism, respectively, llie subsystem of 
cultttre excrdses control over the social «^tem, and m on, up and down 
the scale. Legitimation is pto'rtded.to the level below or "pressure to con- 
form" if there Is lAconslstency. It can be said, therefor^, that there is a 
strain toward consistency among the system levels, led and contrbHeiL 
from above downward, ~ , 

If we con^der Canada as a social system witliin North American 
culture, we at«e confronted ftirthet wi^ four apparent !ev^ of strxictufe 
within this social system. MovUig from the highest fo the lowest 
revel-— from the genei^l'to the more specific— these f^ut levels arc (1) 
values. (2) nofms, (3) the structure of*col))i^tlvirtos, and (4) thti^uctiire 
•of role. All of these levels arc normative hi that the social structure Is com- 
posed of sanctioned cultural limits within which certain typos of beha\1or 
are mar^atory or'acceptable.^Most important, the values are the highest 
level and there are indeed many categories of values (scientific, artistic,^ 
and values for personalities, etc). As Johnson explains, "Social value? are 
conceptions of the ideal general character of^the typ^ of social system In 
question" (1969, p. 48). Most important for us in this connection is that 
individual values will typically be conditioned by the social values prevail- 
ing in any given culture, and that there will be strong pressure to conform. 

Valoes in Phllo«>phlc»I and Hlitorica! P«r»pectlTe 

Here we used the term "value" as equivalent to' the concepts of 'worth' 
and 'goodness.' Proceeding from tills definition, evil was regarded as a 
"dkvalue." It was helpful also to draw a distinction between two kinds of 
value— intrinsic valiie where a human experience is godji or valuable in 
Itself or Is an end for its own sake, and extrinsic value whJRs an experience 
brings about goodness or value similarly, but such goodness or value 
serves as a means to achieve some purpose or material gain. 

Ethics is a subdivision of philosophy that treats the question of values 
and is known as axiology (the study of values). The term "ethics" is used 
typically in three ways, each of which has a relation to the other. It is used: 
(1) to classify a general pattern or "way of life" (e.g., Muslim or Christian 
ethics); (2) refer to a listing of rules of conduct or a so-called moral code 
(e.g., professional ethics )^^ and (%) when describing inqtihy about ways of 
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life or rules of conduct (e.g., that subdivision of philosophy known as 
nictacthlcs). 

Initially in this paper x)ur wncern is with metaethics and its central 

questions. What Is meant when one seeks to Identify the good\)r the bad? 

How tan we be certain that such intent is a)rrect or valid? Can thei"e \>o 

right standard^^f^r use In judging ictrtions or objects to be good or bad? 

li indeed such'value judgments are made, how do they ditTer» if at all, 

from judgments that arc value free or neutiial? Even further, we soon 

discover that it is ditticult to know whether to proc^d from the general 

to the specific or vice versa (i.e., from the good in general to the go^d in 

particular, or in the opposite diit'Ction). 
^ f 

A brief examination of the histoi7 of ethics r<f\'eals that it is a descrip- 
tion of "irregular progress toward complete clarification of each type of 
ethical judgment" {Kmyclopedia of Philosophy 1<)76, p, 82). It could be 
argued that the changing political, economic and other social influences 
since, the early development of Greek ethics required the discovery and in- 
stitution of a new way of conduct over the centuries— just as there seen\s to 
be a need for altered standards of conduct today, ^^ocratcs b'fcgan the 
development of standards for the Western world when he gave considera-* 
tion to the qualities of goodness, justice and virtue. Then Plato gave a 
spiritual orientation to such thought, believing that these qualities were 
timeless and had been defined as ideals in a world beyond the ken of man. 
Conversely, Aristotle searched for his answers in what now have been 
designated as the natural sciences and the social sciences. Thus, Plato's 
approach to goodness was through comparison with so called universal 
ideals, while Aristotle's conception of 'happiness' resulted from the ac- 
complishment of more natural goals. At that time individual good was 
Tclated to social good, but pi^sumably the ideas of moral responsibility 
and free will were not viewed with the same importance as in later Chri^^- 
tian thought. 

After the ancient Greeks, ethical thought for the next 2000 years was 
oriented more to practice than to theory. Even though moraf codes and 
"life purposes were regarded quite differently, the meanings of most ethical 
tcrm$ and concepts were not appreciably changed. Ethical consideration 
increased during the period of marked social change of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Scholars began to argue tliat ethics should be con- 
trasted with science because tl>e assumption was that the scientific 
analysis of nature should be ethically neutral to the greatest extent possi- 
ble. Thereafter there was a continuing staiggle between the two great, 
traditions of utilitarianism and idealism— the attempt (o distinguish be- • 
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- iwcoir- Tratoralistic ^stlrlcj ^ind flWfsl isw^ "jpftBCftbea t^r some poww 
. groator than man. In the. later nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
' James and Dewey vfptt seemingly nble to avoid this almost ageless dis- 
t^ictiott between yal^^ and fact. They did this by a rehiterpretation that 
avoided, or at loast blurred, the controversial issues for those who were 
willing to accept ethical Judgment as a matter of applying human roKson 
to the results of scientific (empirical) Investigation. Thiis post hoc hitcr- 
pr6tation ascribed value to human acts or results that proved to be 
valuable after successftil exiierionce demonstrated conclusively that 
such was the case.- ^ » 

Until philosophy's "age of analysis" bcc&me so strongly entrenched In 
tho Western world, it was <frgued that the study of values vwis the end 
result of philosophizing as a process. Accordingly, a \>erson should 
develop a system of valucJ; cotisistout with his/her boHefe {n%t subdivi- 
sions of metaphysics, epistemology and Idgic. Some belhived tjlat values 
existed only because of the interest of the valuer (the intei4st theory). Con- 
versely, the existence theory held that values exist independently and a 
person's task is to discover tlie "real" values— to give existence to their 
ideal essence. The pragmatic naturalistie , (experimentalistic) theory 
viewed value differently again; v^ies tliat yield results which hi^ve ^'cash 
value" bring about the possibility of greater happiness through the 
achievement of still more effective values in the future. Another theory, 
the part-wtiolc theory, postulated tliat effective relating of parts to the 
whole brings about the highest vAlucs. . 

Axiology, one of the four main divisions of piiilosopfiy., has itself ac- 
crued v^us speculative domains throughout the ceqturies. Its foremost 
sub^JirtlHon ethics, deals with morality, conduct, g6od and evil, and 
ultimate objectives in life. Another important subdivision dStk with the 
^"feeling** aspects of a person's conscious life' Known as esth^ics, the 
philosophy of taste inquires to whether there are principles that govern 
the search for the beautiful in life. And. because tliere has been a need to 
defmc still other values in human life, we now have additional specialized, 
departmental philosophies of education, religion, law, sport and* 
developmental physical activity, and others. 

What Vaja<#^o Athletes Ascrlb^'lo Their Bxperifknc^Mi? 

The main problem wlih this preliminary study was to learn which values 
athletes close to the t)lympic experience felt tliey had gained^ through 
striving for high-level athletic performance. This biased sampling of 
Olympic athletes— actually, % of some 30 athletes responded from among 
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the University of Western Ontario's participants In die Games— was 
asked whether the sport values were Intrinsic or extrinsic. They were also 
asked whether they believed that values arc objective or subjcctlvc—that 
h. do values exist whether a person Is present to realize them or not? Or is 
it people who ascribe value to their various relationships with others and 
with their physical environment? If a competitive sport program In which 
the person strives to earn a place on his/her country's Olympic team 
fulfills long-range alms andij(»nmcdlatc objectives Inherently valuable to 
youtti. it is probably worthwhile whether the rest of us recognize this value 
or not. If. on the other hand, we were able to provj scientirjcally that Kigh- 
Icvel sport competition has relatively little value (and perhaps certain 
disvalues)^that the majority of people in the'social system sees no need 
for it— then according to the subjective theory of value if should be 

eliminated. - ^ , 

I 

Desphe the inherent litiiitations of this technique of descriptive 
methodology, the iWults obtained were very interesting. The responses 
were not tabulatec, on a percentage basis, nor has the question of 
statistical ' similarily ' or difference been considered. Further, the 
respondents probabl^ gave the types of responses that would be expected 
of Canadians in an evolving democratic society.where there would be no 
opportunities for careers as pr6f&ssiona! athlet^in the particular sports 
represented within this study. Thus, for example^no hockey players were 
included in the sample. 

Interestingly, the intrinsic values of the Olyimnc experience-— whether it 
be as past performer. pre.sent qualifier or^^pftsent aspirant—were listed 
much yore frequently and importantly by athletes whose activities 
ranged Wr the past 25 years. A number of those responding Indicated the 
importance of "striving for a .set goal In life-- a reWly tough one to 
achieve." They felt that the experience had "made them better persons" 
by providing the opportunity to impose the .severest kind of "self- 
discipline" upon themselvt^s. (The words in quotation marks are actual 
quotations from the responses.) llie Olympic experience had provided 
them with a chance for "personal fulfillment," an opportunity to "live life 
most fully." Here was a ready-made "chance to prove yourself." and I 
"felt the need'to do so." Actually, the largest number stated literally as in- 
dividuals that "\ vvas proud that / was involved." The experience gave nic 
an "added sense of personal wQrth." 

Only' about 20 respondents mentioned the idea of "developing loyalties 
to people and institutions" and the opportunity to work "cooperatively" 
with others in the possible achievement of a common goal (victory). One 
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Indicated that ho felt thett wlt$ a "catfryovcr value" into later life, and^at 
he has ©xporlouccd a '"•continued desire for excellence/' Three par^ 
ticipants tnentioncd they felt a kcm "awareness of country" because of 
the experience. Only one spJce specifically of the training Experience 
leading uptto the competition, although several others implied the value of 
sucKlfaming with theh comments. Two respondents mentioned they had 
"gaine^ knowledge of people from oth«r c\ilture$," and only one men- 
tlonedlhat he felt a "sense of humility" being with the world's greatest 
athletes. 

Since anonymity was promised to each respondent, perhaps it Is 
unusual that more extrinsic values were not listed. Two respondents said 
that the cxtrlnsic>alues werc'defhiitely "secondary" to theh way of think- - 
Ing. One person stated that they were "Important, but were grcatl^y 
outweighed by the Other aspects of the exp«<:lence." Several mentioned 
that their Olympic experience gave them "greater Uatui hi society," and 
one stated that In Canadian society his winnhig a gol^ medal seemed 
"more Important" to his relatives, friends and colleagues than to him. 
Three mentioned that the travel had been* important to them, while one 
Indicated that "the lasting friendships" made would undoubtedly mean 
much to him in the years ahead. 

Perhaps It could have been jj^pclpated, but only three or four people 
mentioned aspects of the experiences that could be Identified as disvalues. 
One stated tSt the dlsvalues were undoubtedly increasing over the years. 
Anothef^lted examples of lndivld;ial behavior that were distasteful to him 
and Whers. Three people were concerned by all of the politics of officials 
from their own and other countries. Two mentioned the overemphasis on 
nationalism and the keeping of team scores and medal counts by the 
media. Only one person went so far aS to say that the Olympic experience 
had actually been a detriment to his career because of the time, money 
and energy spent. 

DbcuMlon BiuMtd on Finding* 

It is interesting to make a preliminary comparison between the value 
system of Canada and the values mentioned prominentlyf,by the Cana- 
dians who were Involved In "the Olympic sporting experience." The 
reader Should keep In mind the point made above that the fundamental 
values of social systems have a strong influence on the individual values 
held, by most citizens in a country. Lipset recency completed an in- 
teresting study about Canada in which he based his investigation on pat- 
tern variables established by Parsons as the means for classifying the futi- 
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damental values of social systems (e.g., seirorientatlon— collectivity 
orientation or how separate needs arc perceived in relation to the defined 
interests of the larger group). The findings showed thit there now seems 
to be a consistent movement in Canada toward^ the twin values of 
equalitarianism and achievement (values which have been paramount in 
United States life all along). He foun3 further that Canadians were 
achijcvement-oriented, universalistic, equ^lttarian ^^^d^ self-oriented, but 
wei-c exceeded in tficse characteristics by U.S. citizens to a degree (Lipset 
1973. p. 6). The study also ^o>ved "Canadians to be overoptimistic, 
assertive, or experimentally inclined" (Ibid., p, 9). 

In this study we are dealing with a select group of athletes^ of course, 
but it is true that they attached the greatest importance of their athletic 
jaKperience to the achievement of personal goals. It is quite possible, of 
course, that the attitudes of Canacla and Canadians are changing. In the 
area of national and international sport, we are now witnessing a strong 
effort by federal government to become optimistic, assertive ^d ex- 
perimentally ini'lined. Further, it seems that many Canadians are showing 
an attitudinal change in the direction of regarding the United States as 
"the leading defender of traditional social forms." A' definitive conclu.sion 
on the basis of this preliminary analysis is not possible, but there seems to 
be some movement away from an earlier quite consistent "middle ground 
position" between the United States and Great Britain on the part of 
Canada. This area dofti indeed offer opportunities for further investiga- 
tions sport historiansYj)hilosophers and sociologists. 
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^ , Chapter 1 1 

Management of Effective, 
Programs and. Services in 
Health, i^hy^ical Education, 
Recreation^^nil 
Competitive Sport in the 
Community Colleges 
of Ontario 



Introduction — Sbcle^, School and the Indlvldufd 

Three propositions form an underlying basis for this report: (1) there 
is a "new world" emerging that men and women can shfrpe in their 
best interests if Ihey will but grasp the opportunity; (2) Canadians 
should dedicate themselves to an unflagging search folr their own evolv- 
ing tradition in a world (hat i.^ rapidly becoming a ^'global village," 
but avoiS '"unreasonable nationalism"; and (3) those graduating from 
colleges and universities can improve the quaUty of life if they diligently 
develop their life purpose. i 

This chapter is ndaplcd from n pa|)cr presented to the Conimlttce oF Directors ol 
Athletics tind Recreation, Collcg^ ol* Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario. Toronto, 
December 15, 1976. Appreciation is expressed to Sue Swain, grad\m1c research assistant, 
for her cftrcful tabulation of the questionnaire rcspt^nscs- 
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Wc must also consider the concept of/Can&diiUi idemtiy. an area 
In which there appcw to bo tyo i>o$hlons: (1) should J^carch for 
h, discover it,^and.thon promote iicccptancc of It a)\d what it entails; 
and (2) it h already Jknown and should be commnnlcatcd|4p ourselves 
and others. Both groups evidently agree* however, ''that tnc Canadian^ 
identity, whether known or not, is tjireatened by certain forces, some 
external, some internal; thus, the^arguc, tlic * ultimate purpose of 
Canadian studies Is to combat these forces, be they forces of imperial- 
ism, contincntalism, regionalism, centmlizatlon, federalism, or what- 
eveF* (§ymons 1975, p, 11). n . 

The Need for Self Knowicdgc 

Univershies have been able, at least to a reasonable degree up to 
now. to ^remain sufficiently detached from tiieir surrouitding com- 
munities, provinces, and country in order "to be able to Subject the 
valuey^id institutions of that community to critical examination," 
but the community colleges have not enjoyed this opportunity (KSyn)ons 
1975. p. 15). 

, In Ontario, only as ♦recently ,as 1%5, the Minister of Education. 
William G. Davis, brought Bill 153 to the Ontario Parliament as an 
Act to Amend the Department of Fxlucation Act to authorixe the early 
development of a series of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
(CAAT). I he objectives of these institutions were as follows: 

1. to provide courses of tyi)es and levels beyond or not suited to the 
secondary school setting; 

2. to meet the needs of graduates from any secondary school pro- 
gram, apart from those wishing to attend university; 

3. to meet the educational needs of aduhs and out of school youth, 
whether or not they are secondary school graduates. (Ontario 
legislature 1%5) 

Premier John Robarts explained this as "a type of training which 
universities are not designed to olTer" (Commission on Post Secondary 
Education 1971, p. 122). In the 1972-74 Statistical Summary of the 
Ministry bfCofleges and Universities (1975. p. 11), we find that there were 
22 community colleges occupying some 60 campuses extending from 
Thunder Bay in the northwest to Windsor in the so-called southwest. 
Their programs arc selected from technology, business, and applied arts 
and a number of these programs are related to athletics and recreation. 
Nine of the A)lli^ges offer programs in recreation leadership and there are, 
other programs in such endeavors as fitness instruction, outdoor recrea- 
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tion, coaching of sports, sports admlnistit^atiou, and oquo$trian and facil- 
ity managcmout. 



A Fortnulii Cor Happlii<wi mnd Succcw In life 

Keeping lu mind our tWdamental obligation m >educaton? to be 
concerned wltli tlie relationship among the Individual, the school and 
the society, I would like to oftcr a formula for happiness and success 
in our society, I believe that we -must keep this broader perspective 
in mhid as we seek to improvp our efTorts in the immediate ftiture, 
^'Happiness" and **$ucccss" are vague terms and we should understand 
that they demand carefid delineation by each person. For your con- 
sideration I woiUd like to recommend' tle^ foil^jiving eight cat^ories or 
ingredients: • i \ 

1. desirable personality traits and /or character 

2, a broad educational background, including an inquiring mind 

.3. Intensive, speclalizc/i^ofeSsional preparation (for the highest i>osiA 
tion available according to the person's abilities) 

4. a life purpose that can be ftilfllled through one's profession ^ 

5. active physical recreation to maintain fitness and health and to 
enjoy the benefits of recreational play 

6. active and creative recreational participation (to a reasonable degree 
in the fulfillment of social, communicative, aesthetic, and ''learning" 
recreational interests) 

7. successful home life and /or relationship with others 

8. community service (making a definite contribution to the goals of 
Community living based on a commitment to the welfare of humanity 

^ everywhere) 
w 

Prenent Status and Future Development 

Physical education and sport, including the profession of recreation, 
are functioning within the field of education, an enterprise , that has 
been noted historically for its great reliance on the wisdom of the ages. 
It seems safe to state that the field of physical education and sport 
has not typically been regarded as a leader in educational circles. 
Accordingly, we can begin to understated where that leaves '''poor old 
PB*' in the hierarqjhy of educatlona} values. 

Whether the present lowly position of physical education and sport 
is fully Warranted is another matter altogether, I don't propose to make 
a numbdr of value^aden claims for the many accomplishments possible 
in the durriculum through the implementation of a fine, complete 
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pix)gtftni of health, physical education, t^cr^atlon and competitive 
sport. However, J will recommend what an excellent overall program 
should Include affvr 1 rclata what you have told me about the present 
status of programs in the various community colleges. Then I will 
suggest a scries of steps whereby together you should be able to plan 
ahead to lessen the impact of '*futurc shock'' on your developing pro- 
grams in the Province. 

In the final analysis, we all have to answer to some advisory board or 
legislative body if it is found that we are not performing our pix)fesslonal 
duties well. We al| recognize change in so many different aspects of 
life, but what is often not undemood is that even the rate of change is 
increasing sharply. Such a development leaves us^no recourse but to be 
rea(<y to modify our direction by a considerable number of degrees, if it 
seems necessary ers wc plan for the future. The educational structure at 
all levels may be due for a remodelling that we cannot now appreciate. 
The clock will not be turned back, so wc must be ready to recommend 
change (hat will presumably meet the demands of the changing times. 
Community colleges may have h^d a mandate in 1%5 that will need to 
be altered quite sliarply in the 1980s. You will not know about the need 
for such change — ^)r at least not fully appreciate its urgency — unless 
you act now and plan to be ready for the next decade. 

To make matters even more complex, wc in physical education, sport 
and recreation have one of the most blurred images in the entire educa- 
tional system. This occurred because it "grew like Topsy," but it is also 
true because of the many c^iflicting educational philosophies extant in 
each of the 10 provinces in Canada {not to mention Ottawa because of 
that unique amalgam in operation there). We must define what it is 
that we do. and then do a better job of carrying out the functions that 
wc have decided upon. At present wc have the public in a state of be- 
wilderment trying to understlmd what we mean by the many individual 
and conglomerate terms that we employ. 

Present Status — AthlctlcN and Rc<:rcaHon Program In Ontario CAAT« 

1 prepared a questionnaire for distribution to all of you on a list pro- 
vided by Douglas S. Cowan, Executive Director in the Ontario Colleges 
Athletic Association. 1 exptained on the questionnaire that it would be 
very helpful to me, as an outsider to the Ontario community collegeSt if 
responses to these questions could be provided to help me prepare the 
final report. I explained that I did not intend to base the entire 
presentation on the results. The questions could be divided into two 
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-^iitogorit«rr^ho$e^ -which ilol<^ 
sidcrcd preferences for ftitUre develojpment. Responses wpre received 
from 27 otrt of a posdble 28 t^pondents— the directors of the programs 
in the various college. 

«* , 
QuAfSthn HI — Do you offer a so-oaHed service program hi physical 
education (swimming, leisure skills, physical fltn^s, combatlvos, dajace* 
remedial exercise, etc*)? If not complete, in your opinion, what is 
missing? R^pons^23 (or 85 percent) of the responses indicated that 
ey hdd some sort of service program » although H did not necessarily 
elude aH of the actividcs rtientiontd. Some activities may be offcrtid 
*by a college, but not under the auspict^ of the department of athletics 
and recrea^on. Some of the newer colleges^ especially, have a dbtinct 
lack of lacilHlcs and stafl\ In many Instances college academic credit is 
not given for physical c^ucation/sport. One respondent felt that the " 
program much too heavily oriented to sport. The que?tloti was 
raised as to whether this should be called a service program (in the 
s^ilse that this word is used typicajlly)- 

Question Do you have a professional program? If so, what posi- 
tions are you preparing people to fill? Would you classify your program 
as cx;cellent, very good, good, fair, or poor? Nine of the respondents 
(34 percent) answered ye^ to this question, 17 ariswered no. A recrea- 
tional leadership course is offered at five colleges, Tliree colleges also 
have a recreational leadership course, but it is thq responsibility of a 

• djifferent dep/irtmcnt> so no ratings were given. Of the other affirmative 
responses > one college offers a sports administration course >and rates it 
very good; a second offers a physical fitness Instructor program and 
rates It very good; a third offers an athletic therapy course and terms it 
excellent] and a fourth college offers a recreation facilities management 

^ course and adjudges- it as good to excellent. Two of the respondents, 
who answered "no*' to the question, mentioned plans for future 
programs to prepare fitness instructors. Another indicated that a 
recreational leadership program had been approved by the Council of 
Regents, but the course had not yet been formally inaugurated. 

Question — Do you have an intramurals and physical recreation 
program? How extensive is it for both men and women? What percentage 
of the total* budget is spent on intramurals as opposed to intercollegiate 
athletics (approx*)? The answers to this question varied from college to 
college and often were vague. All responses indicated that programs did 
•exist for both men and women. Fourteen respondents (approx. 51 per- 
cent) stated that theyliad an extensive intramurals program for both 
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mm and women. In some InsttinctJs the progrtot for women w«5 not a* 
large because of lack of interest, Many of the activities (team sports) 
were cocducationiil and many individual sports wore offered too. 



Eleven responses (approx, 40 percent) rei>orted either a poor hitra- 
murall program or did not Indicate its extent and merely answered 
**yes'' to the question* The responses to the question about the percentage 
of money spent on intramurals In relation to the amount spent on inter- 
collegiatcs were so vague that they cpuld not be tabulated satisfactorily. 
For those respondents who indicatoa that they had extensive programs, 
one Indicated that as high as SO-yO jxircent w^is spent on intramurals, 
while another stated a 60 to 40 ^percent relationship in favor of intra- 
murals. The remaining res|X>nse/ ranged from approx, 45 to 30 percent 
expended for intramurals. 

For those who stated that Intramurals programs were not cxtensivCy 
the percentages ranged from 50 to 15 percent of the total budget, 
(Obviously, this question would require a much more valid and reliable 
response before any credence can be given to these resi>onses,) One 
res{X)ndent indicated that a sum of money was allotted to a sport (e.^,, 
hockey), for both the intercoHegiatcs and intramurals. 

Questiort #4 — Do you have an intcrcollcgintc athletics program? How 
extensive is it for both men and women? All res}X)nscs indicated that 
an intercollegiate program of some type was being administered. Sixteen 
respondents (approx. 59 percent) stated that the programs offered were 
fmrfy extensive and involved at least three teams for both men and 
women. Coeducational teams appear to be very popular and in some 
instances outnumber the one sex teams. Ten respondents mentiohed 
only *'a limited program*' (approx. 37 percent). '^Two of these colleges 
were from the northwest ix>rtion of the Province and explained that 
distance made much competitive sport inii>ossible at present. Other 
colleges sponsored teams, but only in local city leagues. They took part 
in the program of the Ontario Colleges Athletic Association only in a 
very limUed fashion. Still other respondents explained lhaj their colleges 
only entered into regular league play in individual or tournament play. 
Low enrollment and lack of interest were also cited for the poor show- 
ing in the number of teams and activities that were sponsored. 

Only one respondent stated that there were no women's teams. Other 
respondents did not respond specifically to this point. One respondent 
had only one all-male team, but did have seven coed indjvidual sports 
in the program. Tliree respondents indicated that they had a well- 
established mid <?ntensivc program. All of the others appeared to have 
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Quie^thn #5— Have you> or imy of your fts^ocktes. mtde ma effort 
r«K»]titly to d^totmbio what yout stttd<mts fool ar^ their neods and 
Int^r^ts In ajoy of fho ar^as moationod abovo? If so, what w<?r© some of 
' the major responses? Ninotccri (approx, 70 percent) imported that they 
had some way** tried to determine the feelings of/students about the 
program. Students had requested: instructors clubs k5 response), more 
fttje activity (4), more coed activities (3)» expanded intramurals pro- 
gram (3)» more women's programs (3) better facilities (2)^ a larger 
budget (2)» In three Instances it was reported that the students were 
satisfi^ with the program* One director reported a lack of interest on 
the part' of students and another reported that there were too ^any 
activities for too few people- Some answered yej they had questioned 
the students, but then did not report the response. Another respotidcnt 
mentioned that a full-scale survey was underway* IVo r^pondents did 
ixot answer the question* Five respondents Indicated that no formal 
survey had been conducted, but they felt jhbt the students "^seemed to 
be happy with the program/' and that their needs were t^ing met. 

Question ,H — ^When any of your young people graduate from any 
professional coxurse (program) that you offer, are they (or db they have 
an opportunity to become) certified by the Province or any other agency 
as professional practitioners for that positloa? JEIeven respondents 
(approx. 40 percent) Indicated that some type of "^rtyScation was avail- 
able—Canadian Athletic Therapists Association; recreation leadership 
graduates can obtain Interim B Certificate from I^vince; recognition 
from Sport Ontario for course in sport administration; and federal cer- 
tification of recreation leadership. The remainder of the responses ex- 
pressed the opinion that this question did not apply to their situation, or 
they did not reply at all. > 

Question #7^^ave any of the colleges Vorkcd out some sort of 
articulation with any university so that your graduates receive some 
credit toward a university degree if they wish to continue (and are 
admitted)? If so. how does this work? Ten respondents (approx. 37 per- 
cent) answered this question. Two indicated that credit was given toward 
university entrance » or t^at such a plan had just been Initiated, Two 
others stated that no formal arrangement existed, but graduates were 
being considered on an individual basis. One respondent said partial 
credit was given and another stated that it depended upon the particular 
university which the student wished to attend. Interestingly three 
respondents mentioned that credit was granted by certain institutions in 
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the United 4^tate$ only. It was pointed out that American universities 
gave credit for B plus grades or better in the first two years, and credit 
for the third yeajr depended upon the major subject selected in the 
States, One interesting comment was that it was typically a simple 
matter to transfer to States-side institutions, but impgjpffble to do so in 
Canada, Nine respondents said that this question was not applicable 
to their situations and eight others gave no answer at all. 

Question ftft — Please Indicate in a few words some of your current 
pr^>blem areas. Just about ^00 percent) of the respondents indicated 
one or more problem areas^ They are in cjescending order of frequency 
mentioned: lack of money (13 respondems); lack of facilities (12); 
shoHage of staff (9); lack of administrative support (6); latk of interest 
by women students (6); inability to get credit status for physical educa- 
tion (3); lack of staff commitment (2); conflict in usage of facilities with 
continuing c<iucation (2); genera! apathy (2); poor administration; too 
rapid student turn-over; government grants do not cover part-time help; 
no ice in our arena; poor transportation to and from the College; lack 
of commitment to the intercollegiate program; diffenng philosophies of 
5port among the various colleges; poor communication; difnculty In 
finding competent officials; difficulty in finding competition; lack of 
equipment; and difficulty in scheduling events because of conflicts with 
field trips and evening classes. 

Question ff9— Has anything been done provincially toward working 
out an integrated and articulated **tota! set" of professional program 
offerings for young people (i.e., to avoid excessive duplication regionally 
and to ensure adequate coverage across the Province)? The large majority 
of respondents did not answer this question, or indicated that this sort 
of planning had not occurred. One person mentioned that a conference 
had been held, but that there vxas no yjbsequent feedback. Another 
respondent stated that voluminous reports as to what should be done 
are available. Two respondents said that all new programs are controlled 
by the Council of Regents and this body must give jts approval before 
anything new can be introduced officially. 

Results of the Garland Investigation 

✓ 

During the 1975-76 school year, John Garland of the University of 
Western Ontario's Graduate Study and Research Program completed 
a master's study entitled **A Study of the Intramural Sport Programs in 
Selected Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology in the Province of 
Ontario^ 1975-76." On the basis of his findings, he drew the following 
conclusions: 




4-in mof t ^tatSk-iCOOtdiiitting -the-4tttramui^ progrtm 

imolHMy rtuponslblUty combined with mching or duties in the 
int^'Wllcg© ptogmni of thos6 Indlvidu^ intmiowcd, 

2, Thoia mponslblo for programmbg Inttamutals aro not taJctog 
ftiil advantago of invjMtig the artudents at tht admbiistrativ© 
(dt5cision^JlHi|clng) lov^JTof the Intramural program* 

3, Accurate $titjiont participation records should bo ns^rdod as ono 
mwsuro of intramural progrimni dovolopment* To dat^» in most of 
the community colleges surveyed* this has not boon iht^ caso. 

4, Based on the analysis of student participation^ levels, those intra- 
nmral directors concerned with Increasing the number of partici- 
pants can justify: (1) htcreaslng the amount of thne si>ent on 
intramural responsibilities; (2) increasing the operating budget; 

'and (3) increasing the number of activities offered* 

5, In general^ the 'Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology in 
southern Ontario are i^rovldlng recreational athletic experiences 
for the students commensurate with the facility* staff* ajid financial 
if<atus common to each partlcular^collego. (See pp, 100-- 109 J 

Oarland discovered what he felt to be supplementary issues: (1) the 
homogeneous nature of the total athletic set-up within the Province; (2) 
the degree of involvement of students at the administrative level; (3) the 
lack of female participation; (4) the development of organized instnic- 
tional programs; (5) scheduling difficulties (p, 117). 

mat Could (Should) B«' Done? 

In this section of our j^resentation, we have categorb.ed the various 
administrative problem areas--*in a series of **currently useftil general- 
izations'* based on the assumption of a one-term pro^fram require- 
ment— ^hat may be encountered in a complete program of health, 
physical education, physical recreation and competitive sport in a com- 
munity college, A number of statements will be m^e about each cate- 
gory firom the staitdpoint of what might be considered a fine program 
based on sound professldnal knowledge. Each director Is asked to con* 
slder each of these headings and the^ accompanying generalizations in 
so far as they could (or should)*be applied to his/hen situation. 

1, Aims and Ol^cctive.^thc determination of long range aims and 
specific objectives is fundamental in tHc achievement of a successful 
program. It is most often practical to work from specific objectives 
toward general aims. A basic philosophy outlining such aims and objec- 
tives coijld help professionals in physicar activity and sport in ^any 
ways at the present time, # 
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a. Health educaiism — comprises cxporionces w^^ch contrlbvito to 
stv.dent^s health knowl^idge, hi^blts. and attitudes 

b. Physical education — a way of education through vigorous* muscular ; 
activities sclcictod with duo regard to the student *s growth and 
development pattern 

c. Recreation — all those activities that students take part In for^en* 
joyment during their leisui-e; the activities should be consistent 
with socially accepted values. 

2. The Medical fTA'amma/wi— assignment for physical education and 
physical recreation is made on the basis of this examination. 

3. The Classification of Students — serves individual needs; promotes 
fair competition between individuals of like interests as well as like 
abilities; ensui^s continuity in the program from year to year, 

4. The Individual {Adapted) PrQgrvm — those with moderq^tely seri.. 
ous defects, temporai7 or permanent, should receive help in improving 
their condition if possible. Some form of interesting, modified activity 
(games and sports, if possible) should be provided as well, 

5. Health Instruction^btsxAos specific classes designed for health in- 
struction. indirect instruction through example and practice can do 
much to Influence the heaUh practices of studehts. 

6. The Conditionifhg Program— if the student has not met tfie mini- 
mum standards of the physical education and sport classification tost, 
his/her general level of condition ought to be raised. Students sfiould. 
be exposed to evaluation and counselling, and required or encouraged 
to round out their general education in those aspects of the field In 
which they appear to be deficient. Areas to be evaluated Include 
swimming and aquatics, motor fitnc^ss, indoor and outdoor leisure skills, 
combat Ives (self-defense), and a movement experience in some form of 
dance or rhytlimics. 

7. The Sports Instruction Proj?ram— students who meet a minimum 
standard In an indoor and an outdoor leisure sport skill and who reach 
a mlnimut^ standard of physical fitness, will be encouraged to elect 
some activity of their choice as olTercd by the department for instruc- 
tion (in both theory and practice). 

8. The Elective Program--thh could be part of a one^term require- 
ment; credit should be given for work completed satisfactorily. Definite 
instruction in both theory and practice witn continuing supervision and 
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the educational procMs. This dcctivo program con oontinud through 
th<3 second ttrm nflor the oue-t«m requlromont has been mat success- 
ftilly or the complete classtfloatlofi test has been passed* 

9* Intramural Athleti^^^ytxy able student ?hoiild bo , encouraged to 
participate in competitive sport at his/Jior level vfiljilljlty; skjlled 
instruction should be available* ^ 

i ' 
10. Intmx}tt^hte Athletics--*iiih high-level participation affords the 
gifted Jrtudent Jm opportunity for advanced physical, mental and socitU 
develdpmeut; as many as possible should be included hi thi/ phase of 
the program* Highly capable coaches with a sound educational back- 
ground are absolutely necessary for the best tyi>e ofj^)rogrm. 

IL Individual Pf{ysical Recreation Program — ^recreation assists men 
and women to become '^artists in living/* 

12, I^yaluation and Measuri^mmt — adequate measurement and test- 
ing should be available at the beginning and throughout the adminis- 
tration of the entire program; this is the only way to ensure the 
achievement of desired objectives. 



Six Po«dtble Common Denominators 

# ■ . , 

In the field of physical education and sporty there is an urgent need 
to establish some specific common denominators upon which we can all 
agree mbiimally. The following are some recommended common 
denominators in fitness, sport*, and physical recreation upon which wc 
may all be able to agree. ' 

, 1, The community college student should have basic hAlth knowledge. 
Through cooperative effort of both public and private agencies . the 
young' p^J^on should be helped to develop certain attitudes toward his/ 
^her own health in particular and toward community hygiene In generaL 

2. All concerned should work together to help the community college 
student develop fanowledgc, competencies and skills that will help him/ 
her make worthy use of leisure. Physical recreation is important, but 
cojmmunicative, creative and aesthetic, social, and learning interests are 
basic as well. 

3. Physical vigor is ftindamental, and activities designed to promote 
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It should b© enoouragod and given a priority In a pattern of total 



4. Competitive sports under educational leadership arc desirable ex- 
periences for college men and women. The extent of involvement, the 
intensity of the actual experience, and the role of coaches need further 
clarification. 

0 

5. Remedial exercise for physical defects that can be corrected, or 
conditions that can be alleviated, should be an integral part of the 
total program. Adapted sport activity Is a dcsirablejifogra^ feoturc for 



6. Character and/or personality development ffts a rMfrofishlp to 
participation In fitness activities, sport competition, and physical 
recreation, but substantive evidence as to the extent of such develop- 
ment has not yet been made available. 



Whiit Do You Want to Do to the Near Future? 

ITiree of the questions askfd \xyW\^ questionnaire treated their plans 
for the future. 

Question tfl~-Do you believe that your college ought to offer a com- 
plete program of heahh, physical education, recreation, and competi- 
tive sport? If your answer is "yes," is the program moving Jn that direc- 
tion? If the answer Is "no," why is that so? Nineteen (approx. 70 
percent) of the respondents answered "yes" to this question, six "no" 
and three did not indicate their preference. There werc.yliowever, many 
qualifications to the affirmative responses. For example, some had 
limited success In existing programs, thus causing slow growth- Many 
felt that budgetary allocations were a problem In expanding or developing 
a program. It was also pointed out that, althoogh they as directors may 
believe In the 'complefe program' concept, the college administrator did 
not' consider it Important, especially if It co.st any money. 

For those colleges moving In the direction of a complete, program, the 
recreational and fitness programs are stressed over the so-called physical 
education and heal% areas. Generalj/lt was thought that lack of sup- 
port by the higher admin Istratloiy^ the college and lack of facilities 
were the two main factors keepip/programs from expanding. It appears 
necessary to mount campaigns to persuade administrators to recognize 
physical education as worthy of credit status. Athletic departments 
wishing to ofler programs often are not permitted to do so; they are 



a minority of the students. 
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-^fwcd iti being ikictly l^mbUtriitivf-u^^ 

will not conild«: ftddiAg i twwhing eompownt to thiit unit* Four 
tQspondoiiti iftid thek coU^ge9 offering credit courti<^ In dithor 
physicd oductflon or physical r<>or«itibn* Only one respondent ttiought 
th»t t complete ptogrum wm bdng oJfored tnd three Other teipondents 
thought their colleges were '^moving dowly*' In that direction. One 
respondent gave hii own definition of t complete programi said that he 
wat mo^g in that direction, but didn't state how far along on nis plan 
he was at the present time* 

The six **tto'' responses had different reasons fox not haY|pg or lAov- 
Ing toward a'oomplete program. Ope stated that the size and avallablHty 
of physical education courses at other in8tltutlon»--such as universities--* 
have curtailed the development of such programs In the colleges. One 
respondent said that his college was strictly techniciil or mechanical and 
physicft! education^ was thought to be too far out of th>p mainstream to 
be offered as a course of instruction there. Another college with a 
ftcreatlonal leadership course got no support fer any theoiy courses in 
physical education and sport* Another respondent made the point again 
that his program was simply thought to be a "service" program, not an 
"educational" one; therefore^ no such program with an educational 
component is being planned* A final response wa^ that no mandate had 
been given to them to develop a complete program* 

Question ffZ^By the end of 1981, what improvements — being realis- 
tic — ^would you like to see occur? Seventeen different "improvements" 
we'ie mentioned: 

\ 

1, more facilities (mentioned by 17 respondents); 
2- increase ih staffMiiualified Instructors (8); 

3. introduction of professional program In physical education or 
recreation (6); 

4. increased nuAiber of credit courses, more variety in programming 
(5); ' ' . 

5. additional Amdiiig (5); 

6. more administrative support, interest (3); 

?• increa^ie in so-called service programming for all students (3); 
8. Increased recognition of the program (2); 

'9. coordination of programs throughout thfe community college sys- 
tem; * ; 

10. increased emphasis in so-called minor sports; 

11, make fitness evaluatibn available; 

12* mandate to offer continuing education; 
13. a larger Intramurals program; 
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14- groatci: cammunity participation; 

15. more cooperation with liigli schools and universities; 

16. Increased participation (interest) by students; 

17. implementation of a required number of hours that each student 
would have to be Involved in physical education^ physical recrea- 
tion, or instructional sessions. 

Question i^J—Arelhere other pohits you would like to make? Fifteen 
points were stressed by the respondents, 

1. comparisons of programs and philosophies between the university 
systerA and the college system; 

2. a strategy for developing a funding base for physical education 
and recreation courses in the community colleges; 

3. some cost^saving mechanisms (e.g., purchasing) are needed; 

4. opinion on athletic stholarships and rccruhing (as applicable to 
the Ontario scene); 

5. dettlopment of ft collaborative approach between the Ontario 
colleges and universities; 

- 6. an understanding of how universities view the physical education 
and athletic programs of the communhy colleges; 

7. how to articulate the philosophy of the "total program in com- 
munity colleges"; 

8. the stiiident -athlete is a second-class citizen if he chooses to go to 
a community college; 

9. the need to stress Olympic-type activities (e.g., gyipnastics, track 
and field, cross-country, etc); 

10. a program of in-service professional development for those 
administering the women's intercollegiate programs in the OCAA; 

11. uniform facility development as to standards and specifications 
througjioi^t the community colleges^ 

12. better understanding on the part of administrators of the colleges 
for athleticsprograms; 

13. programs through continuing education; 

14. determination of why the funding for facilities seems to have 
centered In the Ottawa and Toronto regions, while the others are 
neglected; 

15. a request for examples of cooperation hi other Institutions (not 
community colleges) in regard to the '^articulation and Integra- 
tion" implied in one of the questions asked. 

A Plan for IndHlvIdual and Collecllve Action 

At this point 1 would like to recommend an orderly plan of action for 




Following a reasoijiabk approxknition of th^c progrt^slvdy ordored 
stops nhouM onabii^ my ot$9inhttiQn to improve offloicncy* Tho scrios 
of recommended jtf^ps Is as follows? ' f 

!• Ro-oxiw»lQf> your long range aims aiid specific objectives ta the 
light of societal values, organizational values, and individual staff 
mtsmbers* valutas; develop a carcftUly documented flvc^yeat plan. 

\ ■ I . 

2* Re*examl[ne the relationships which exist or may develop among 
the various imits or populations concerned (i-e-, the immediate ot iu* 
temal environment and the general or external environment). 

•/ 

^3* Dctornxine what your department's persistent, recurring problems 
are (e.g*, the influence of values, economics, type of educational unit), 
and what the specific professional problems are as well (cg*^, curriculum, 
method of Instruction, administrative pattern, concept of health, use of 
leisure, women in sport, amateurism). 

4- Based on the aims and objective aocepted by administrator and 
staff (sec #1 above), make decisions as To how your department will 
mc5et the persistent problems that haiMkbeen identified both generally 
and specifically — ^what effect your goalFwill have on the relationships 
established and currently operative in #2 above, and how such acceptance 
and understanding ought to influence education generally and the 
pattern of programming in health, physical education, physical recrea- 
tion and competitive sport that your department may wish to hnplo- 
ment, 

5- Spell out specifically (through departmental meetings based on 
accompanying committee action) what program (curriculum) features 
your department wishes to introduce at what time, and through what 
method of instruct ion, the entire program will l>c implemented. 

6- After you have gained the final approval of your policy-making 
group, your advisory body (including students?), and professional staff 
(with voting rights to those'^employed 50 percent or more). Implement 
the revised program as vigorously as possible; remind all personnel 
regularly that this program and process is theirs and merits fidl support. 
{Note: if staff members are part of the decision-making but do not 
demonstrate full commitment, take steps to eliminate them from the 
•department.) 

7. Evaluate the revised program regularly (annually) from the sland- 
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point of its^ efifoctiveucw in Achiovlng the stated ol))eotfv^ 
pfurticular emphasis on the realization of personal and social values In 
the lives of your students and the society at large. 



Concluding Stetoment 

Finally, what I am recommending to you is a view of you and your 
associates as problem-solvers working together as members of a depart- 
ment within a comfaunity college unit within the higlher educational 
system of the Provhice of Ontario in late twentieth-century Canada. My 
belief is thafyou will solve your problems only by increasingly develop- 
hig the ability to shape reality to your own ends in a wo'rldwid<$ society 
that man has made— and which man can destroy. The individual and 
collective quality of Canadian life can be improved as individuals 
determine their own personal values within this social setting, arid then 
work to brbg them to realization through the implementation of their 
life purposes in a passionate but not fanatic manner. All of this should 
occur in a soclaT sctthig characterized by individual freedom and a deep 
concern and love for one's fellow man. 

As admblstrators you are finding that human problems arc confront- 
big the effective organization and administration of your programs. 
These problems can be solved. It may take new concepts q/" and ap- 
proaches to leadership. You wUl have to Increase your personal knowl- 
edge; to improve your communication; to invest yourself in the environ- 
ment; and to anticipate the inevitable change that is taking place all 
around us. We will continue to make some mistakes along the way, 
but we must make the effort and Improve our batting averages as man- 
agers and administrators. My hope is that your lives will be filled with 
purposeful striving in a free society in a peaceful world. 
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Part IV 



The 
United 
States 
Scene 



Chapters 

A Time to Put "Soul" in 
Sport and Physical Education 



\ 



As I searched for philosophical perspei(|pe on the issues and problems 
of our allied professions during this year of study leave after completing 
an administrative term, it soon struck me that the overriding problem 
facing us is the urgent need to sharpen our focus and improve the 
quality of our professional effort* My comments will be directed pri- 
marily to the profession of sport and physical education, but I will 
mention also some issues and problems of our allied professions. Robert 
Pirsig stated it so well in his deeply insightful Zen and the Art of Motor- 
cycle Maintenance: 

Quality. That's what they'd been talking about all the time. *Man, 
will you just please, kindly dig it,* he remembered one of the Blacks 
saying, *and hold up on all those wonderful seven-dollar questions? 
If you got to ask what is it all the time, you'll never get time to 
know.' SouL Quality. The same? (19,75, p* 212) 

Make no mistake about it. It is a time to put "soui" in sport and 
physical educationl Pirsig*s cry for quality is powerful. It makes sense 
for us in physical education. Too often today we seem to be concerned - 
only with whafs new; perhaps it's time for us to determine what's bestl 
We have been too superficial — jacks of all trades, masters of none; some 



This chapter is adapted from the AUiance Scholar Address, presented . at Central 
District General Session of the 93rd Anniversary Convention of the American Alliance for 
. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Kansas City, Missouri, April 9« 197$. 




channel-deepening is called for now and on into the fUture. We must 
have quality. We need &oul\ 

Progress Hm Been Made 

1 

My words are not meant to be ones of despair,. Far from it. Sig- 
nificant progress has been made in physical education, health education 
and recreation in the United States, and we c|^ be most thankful fdr 
the opportunity we have had to work together with the American Al- 
liance for Health, Physical Education and Re<ijreation. This is certainly 
not the time for our presumed intelligentsia to divide by sub-discip|iiie 
and move away from the professional nucleus, mainly because this 
is the first time in history that we have had the opportunity to become a 
true profession with a firm body of knowledge and theory. Through the 
continued development and transmission of this knowledge, we shall 
eventually be able to provide the professional service to citizens of which 
we are capable. 

In the larger scene, it would be relati^ly simple for anyone to be- 
come discouraged in the 1970s,, especially in education where public 
support appears to be declining. If we look at the situation carefully, 
however, we ape that education is still supported quite well if we keep 
in mind the dfonomic ••stagflation** that has set in and the many other 
demands beiig made on the public purse. One of our problems is that 
we haven't Ifcen able to spell out precisely what benefits accrue from a 
fine genenfi education (as a foundation to a more specialized general 
educatioii)? Harvard is finally looking into this matter agam. 

Some of these people would have us return to a simpler existence, but 
who among us truly believes that most of us can or would turn the 
clock back? This momentarily appealing fantasy is just that— a fantasy. 
The world of the past was undoubtedly much harsher and more in- 
humane than ours. In most contemporary societies the average person 
enjoys unprecedented personal freedom. Nevertheless, because we have 
had such remarkable, indeed miraculous, technological advancement, 
we should not be lured into complacency and rest on the laurels of our 
present civilization. Many seemingly insuperable problems still confront 
us and there are elements within our human experience that do not 
function in reasonable harmony or cooperation. Religion and science, 
even art, jPseemingly disunified. They are ••irrational elements 
crying for a^imilafion,** and this lack of harmony has resulted in •'th^ 
chaotic, discbimected spirit of the twentieth century** (Pirsig 1975, 
p. 251). BarbaralTuchman, the noted historian, states: 
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The good life is not an absolute; it is subjective and can be defined 
only in personal tcnns. Apart from private affections (mate, 
parents, and children, friends) and a reasonable degree of material 
comfort, whtdti I take~irai« iwdomatic for cveryone,^e two^unda- 
mentals without which for me there could be no good life are 
freedom of the individual — and the enjoyment of art and nature . . . 
I am gloomy about the prospect for the '70$ because it seems to me 

that these things I value are in the process of destruction 

(1970, p,38). 

Granting the realty of the present situation, therefore, that there are 
many hazardousnpitfalls in the path before Us, we still must recognize 
that humankind is forging ahead* But let us retum/to our own pro- 
fessional problems. 



Status of Physical Education and Sport 

Thomas Woody, the late eminent educational historian, said, *Tum 
where one will, it is impjssible^o find physical culture adequately^ 
presented in books dealing Vith the general history of education" — so he 
set out to rectify this imbalance (1949, p. vii). Further, ''modem* 
psychology ^has emphasized the indivisibility of mind and ipatter. If 
histoid of education were studied from this point of view, if attention 
were fixed on the whole of man's past *experi€9ice, a more faithful 
portrait would emerge'' (Ibid.). 

Somehow the aims of education have rarely included physical prpwess 
in any hierarchy d£^pbjectives — ^with rare exceptions in ancient times 
#nd during the Renais^nce. Often lip service has been given — as is the' 
case today — but then the people actually Responsible for implementing 
the educational objectives have not accorded physical education and 
sport the high status which their personal philosophies of education 
seemingly should grant to human movement of a generic, ordinative or 
creative nature. 

« 

In the twentieth century, physical education (human movement or 
motor perforMlance with a purpose in sport, play, exercise, a;id ex- 
pressive activity) spawned a variety of aspects involving knowledge, 
competencies and skills allied to, but perhaps^ultimAtely not part of, our 
fundamental task. I am referring to health education, safety education 
and recreation. Physical educators seeking respectability allied them- 
selves with professional education — ^typically a group of people , who have 
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been promoting for centuries the primacy of mental and/or religious 
training. This has meant automatic second- or third-class citizenship for 
the education of human's kinesthetic sense. In my opinion we must 
break free from our present position under professional ' education 
schools or colleges, but remain closely allied to them |j|ecause of the 
service that each unit can give to the other. Sport affd pTiysical activity is 
unique both in Society and in the educational system, and we must learn 
how to communicate the nature of this uniqueness to all. 

Physical education has a low status within the society at large and spe- 
cifically within the educational system. Thus, all the "chickens" hatched 
by good old P.E. have left the ri>ost.or are trying to do .so— health educa- 
tion, safety education, recreation, dance, athletics, and - corrective 
exercise. I believe that the last three fit neatly into our present disci- 
plinary definition, but health education, safety education and recrea- 
• tion have their own professional problems and issues that are not 
truly ours in sport and physical education except indirectly. 

To bear out this last point, 1 asked prominent people in ^health edu- 
cation, safety education and recreation briefly to list their major prob- 
lems or issues. Dr. John Conley referred to such problems as consumer 
health education, preventive care vs. cure, the taking of drugs (including 
smoking) and national healt^[i insurance. Dr. Allen Sapora mentioned 
such developments as the coordination of efforts between the AALR 
and the NRPA to develop accreditation and the concept of 'commOnity 
education'; the National Recreation Association study on^ Education 
for Leisure (hat will provide a K-12 program for leisure education; and 
the many ramifications of the leisure counselling program. Dr. A. E. 
C'JCfe") Florio presented such issues as the need for a clear definition 
of safety education; how to integrate safety more effectively into a per- 
son's philosophy of life; ways to improve the competency of safety 
teachers; and the low degree of financial commitment for safety at state 
levels. Does it not become increasingly clear that these are our allied 
. fields, and that Meir professional issues and problems are quite different 
from ours? 

To this point I have purposely not considered the matter of ath- 
letics, dance or correctives (adapted exercise) leaving our profession, 
even though many within these areas have already left us or think they 
should at the first possible moment. Frankly, I feel that these three 
entities fit into the current disciplinary definition that most of us 
have adopted — "purposeful human movement in sport, play, dance, and 
exercise." Accordingly, 1 believe that we should make every effort to be 
of service to athletics, dance and corrective exercise. Athlejics needs 
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improved professional preparation programs for coaches and ad- 
ministrators; the results of applied research; and l>ettcr teaching of the 
theory and practice of sport skills'. Dance needs greater recognition of its 
— fundamental worth -in'-purposcftil human movement; additional fi- 
nancial support to achieve its aims; and to be made to feel at home 
within units largely of a physical education ai|d athletic nature. Exercise 
tlierapy's needs are almost identical to thosb of dance — recognition of 
worth, financial support, and a chance to feel that this aspect of our prd- 
fession is a starter when the team takes the floor. In my opinion, it 
would be a serious error -to allow^ these vital entities to^ove toward in- 
dependent professillfed status without makm^ every possible effort to 
i^tain them within the profession. We need them and, whether they 
know it or not, they need us. We should not be saying^or example, 
*<we have no problem with athletics on our campus; they're over there.*' 
We should — rio, we mM5^— ^y, "Y^, we have problems with them, and 
they have problems with us, but yfe intend to work our problems out 
togetherV* ' ' ♦ 

The need for our product in North American society is greater than 
ever before, aild will increase in the fiiture. The population will continue 
to grow; techn^ogy will march on unabated; the development of human 
kinesthetic awareness — i.e., the non-verbal humanities — is ^till being 
slighted with its attendant increase in hypokinetic disease. We are facing 
, a paradox; on one hand society seems to place great importance on its 
apparent need to have spectacles in which others perform with a high 
degree of skill in sport, dance and play. On the other hand, the bulk of 
the population is not regularly getting the amount and kind of move- 
ment experience it needs day in and day out. As a profession, we have 
hot yet been able to develop the necessary attitudes in most people so 
that they will search out daily opportunities for vigorous, purposeful 
physical activity. 



First, we must stop spreading ourselves so broadly and zero in on our 
primary task — the teaching of' human motor performance in sport, 
dance» play and exercise. In the process we should continue to support 
the work and endeavors of our allied fields within the American Al- 
liance. But we must make it absolutely clear that the objectives of th^ 
allied fields are important but are not the primary task of our pro* 
f<^ion— ^port and physical education. 

Second, we should sharpen our focus on professional preparation, 
In highej* education we should consider the immediate implementation 




What Then Should We Do? 
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of a three-pronged approach: (1) preparation of the individual in the 
theory and practice of human motor performance (i.e., opportunity to 
specialize in dance, gymnastics, aquatics, team sports, racquet sports, 
and others); (2) preparation of the teacher, coach »nd/or administrator 
and superviser; and (3) preparation of the scholar/ researcher in the 
humanities, social science and bio-scientific aspects of our profession. 
Each of these approaches merits a respected place in higher education. 
The difficulty has arisen when for a number of reasons we haven't 
maintained high standards of professional conduct and ethics. At this 
point 1 must pause to stress the urgent, indeed vital, need to bend 
every effort to provide ourselves with a sound body of knowledge that 
will lift our **trade*' up to true professional status in keeping with an 
accepted disciplinary defmition. 

Third, we should identify strongly with competitive sport at all educa- 
tional levels while understanding that ou^ developing knowledge about 
human movement applied to sport and physical activity will service 
professional sport as well. Our task is to join the struggle to keep 
athletics educational and viable within the educational system. The 
larger society, presumably with help from our profession, must assume 
responsibility for the employment of competitive semi-professional and 
professional sport in keeping with the values of North America. 

As educators we should be very careful with the employment of 
competition and cooperation in the -development of young persons. Too 
much emphasis on the fulfillment of ego goals in life may be ultimately 
more destructive than beneficial. As Pirsig has pointed out so wisely,.^ 

Any effort that has self-gloriii'cation as its final end point is bound to 
eiid in disaster. Now we're paying the price. When you try to climb 
a mountain just to prove how big you are, you almost never make 
it. And even if you do it's a hollow victory. In order to sustain the 
victory you have to prove yourself again and again and again, driven 
forever to fill a false image, haunted by the fear that the image is 
not true and someone will find out. That's .never the way . . . (1975» 
.pp. 204-205) 

We in education must impress upon 'yoUng people that competitive 
striving is important; that working cooperatively with others in goal ful- 
fillment has a basic place in our lives too; and that th^re is significaijce 
and worth in the present that should not be disregarded or forgotten. 
If we are fiere and we want to get there} we must not forget that **when 
he gets there he will be just as unhappy because then it will be *here.' 
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^at hc*s looking for, what ho wants, is all around him** (Pirsig 1975, 
pp- 204-205) 

I Fourth, we must sharpen our focus and improve the quality — put 
'*sour in it, if you will — of our basic curriculum in sport and physical 
.'activity. We should redouble our effort to guarantee every young person 
I an opportunity to have a fine educational experience while striving to 
; reach his/her potential in sport, dance, play and exercise. Such ex- 
I perience should be in keeping with the overall educational aims of an 
: evolving democratic society, and be related to the needs and interests of 
/ the student whether he/she is accelerafedt average or sub-par in motor 
performance dbility. 

In this connection I have i)ecome convinced that we should develop 
our K-12 curriculum ever so much better insofar as both integration 
and articulation are concerned. Professional leaders such as Ann Jewett , 
and Lawrence Locke have been telling the profession this for years, and 
now is the time for their message really to sink in. I urge you to con- 
sider, for example, Jeweft*s Purpose-Process Curriculum Framework in 
which each individual may search for meaning in a complete physical 
education experience in which the person "moves to be aware of and 
control the body; to develop movement skills to modify, adapt to, and 
control the physical environment; and to communicate and interact in 
a social envirf)nment** (Jewett 1975). This need has been recognised and 
highlighted in the March 1978 special feature of the Journal of Physical 
Education and Recreation devoted to curriculum theory and practice 
(edited by Marian Kneer). Another highly interesting and imaginative 
**Operational Taxonomy for Physical Education Objectives** has been 
devi^fd by Anthony Annarino (1978, p. 54). 

> 

Fifth, I wish to take this opportunity to urge the women in our pro- 
fession to get more involved with the theory and practice of human 
motistr performance at the higher levels of knowledge and competency 
(and this is not to say that such advice doesn't apply to men). We also 
need mote and better qualified women for sport coaching. Moreover, 
there is no valid reason why more women should not apply, and be 
considered seriously fol: senior administrative positions in our field. ^ 
Further, we should encourage the brightest young women students 
to prepare themselves to make substantive scholarly contributions to 
the understanding of our professional work. Finally, we should do all 
in our power to make certain that opportunities are provided to those 
who are qualified regardless of sex or color. 



A sixth recommendatioA relates to the development of the disciplinary 
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aspect of our profession. We should make as rapid strides as possible to 
enhance the quality and quantity of scholarly investigation within our 
departments, schools and colleges. Along with the continued analysis 
of the physiological responses to human motor performance in sport, 
dance, play and exercise, we need a better understanding of human 
movement from both a kinematic and kinetic standpoint. We also need 
to investigate the many avenues in psychomotor development and growth 
and developmental patterns. However, concurrent with such endeavor 
in the bio-scientific aspects, we must work for a balance by encouraging 
comparable, solid scholarly work in the social science and humanities 
phases of our field. And here I would include the historical, philosophi- 
cal, sociological, social psychological, cultural anthropological, political 
science, economics, and management theory aspects of sport and 
physical education. Interestingly enough, we need people in our pro- 
fession too with intuition, imagination and creativity. Scientific method 
is the best approach we have for telling us where we have been and 
even for letting us know if our assumptions are reasonably valid, but 
somehow it is deficient when we begin to wonder where we ought to be go- 
ing\ This is why philosophy and truly scientific futurism should be en- 
couraged < 

Ihe next recommendation stems directly from the fact that we now 
have a National Association for Sport and Physical Education within the 
Alliance. Is this the best term for the future? I don't know, nor do I, 
know any one person whom we will allow to speak authoritatively for 
at present. We should, therefore, strive for consensus on a term to de^^L 
scribe our profession and its disciplinary aspects. Such a term should 
not include our allied fields, or be too esotegc or be based on the 
terminology of another discipline* It should delineate our basic function 
and not be too general. Keeping these points in mind, the term **sport 
and physical education, or perhaps ''physical education and sport," 
can be a holding-pattern term. Maybe we should begin to think of our 
profession as one whose function is to provide education in ''sports and 
physical activity." 

The Profcwlonal Task Ahead 

Finally, we should understand why we have chosen this profession as 
we search for people with lifelong commitments to help us achieve oui^ 
democratically agreed-upon professional goals. We need to determine 
much more concisely and more exactly what it is that we are professing. 
Our personal involvement and specialization should include a high level 
of competency and skill undergirded by solid knowledge about the 
profession. The present is no time for imprecise knowledge or unwilling- 
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ncss to stand up and be counted in debate with colleague in other 
disciplines and the general public. Our professional task is as Ibipbrtant 
as any in society. If we don't believe that assertipri, and then act in- 
^Mgently and c6uragcously^OH itr-ouf proffesio^ its 
. potential. Wc have the capability to influence societal norms and values 
^)ositively. through greatly improved, purposeful human motor per- 
formance in sport, ddnce» play and exercise — and thereby improve the 
quality of life. But such improvement will happen only through the 
efforts of people making quality decisions and caring them out to their 
logical conclusions. The obligation is ours — to sharpen oiir focus and 
hnprove the quality of our proifessional effort- As Ray Charles said, 
"What is soul? Ifs like electricity— we dpn't really know what it is, 
but it's a force that can light up a room," I challenge you t<kiay to 
be the force that **lights up your professional room/' This is the time to 
put **sour' in sport and physical education. 
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Chapter 13 



Historical Perspective on 
Contrasting Philosophies of 
Professional Preparation for 

Physical Education in the 
United States 



♦ 

Historical research and so-called philosophical research are carried out 
in a wide variety of ways. This chapter attempts to combine one technique 
of historical method— a "persistent problems" approach— with two 
techniques of philosophical method— a combination of "structural 
analysis" and "ordinary language" approaches. The underlying 
hypothesis is that there have been contrasting philosophies of professional 
preparation for physical education in the United States. More specifically, 
these contrasting philosophies or positions ^an be classified roughly as 
progressivistic, essentialistic, or neither under the sub-discipline known as 
educational philosophy. 

HlBtorlcal Review of Professions 

Even though the idea of professions and rudimentary preparation for 
them originated in very .early societies, the term "profession" Was not 



This chapter is adapted from a paper presented at the Convention of the North Ameri- 
can Society for Sport History, University of Western Ontario. London, Ontario. Canada. 
May 1 1 . 1974. The original article appeared in iht Canadian Journal of History of Sport and 
Physical Education, Vol. VI. No. 1. May 1975. 
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commonly used until reoontly (Brubacher 1%2, p* 47) • However, centers 
for types of professional instruction were developed in Greece and 

Rome as different bodice of knowledge became available. In medieval 

times universities were organized when the various professional facul-. 
ties banded together for convenience, power and- {Protection. The degree 
granted at that time was a license to practice whateveq the graduate 
**professcd/* This practice continued until the Renaissance, at which 
time instruction became increasingly secularized. Further, training 
for certain professions (e.g., law) gradually became disassociate4 from 
universities, especially in England (Ibid., pp. 42-56). 

The term **profession" is usually described as a vocation that re<^uires 
specific knowledge of some aspect of learning in order to have the 
practitioner accepted as a professional person. As far back as 1915 
Abraham Flexner recommended six criteria as being characteristic 
of a profession. A professional person's activity was (1) fundamentally 
intellectual, and the individual bore significant personal responsibility; 

(2) undoubtedly learned, because it was based on a wealth of knowledge; 

(3) definitely practical, rather than theoretical; (4) grounded in tech- 
nique that could be taught, and this was the basis of professional educa- 
tion; (5) strongly organized internally; and (6) largely motivated by 
altraism, since its goal was the improvement of society (Flexner 1915, 
pp. 578-581). However, the crucial aspect of this ana|ysis was **the un- • 
selfish devotion of those who have chosen to give themselves to making 
the world a fitter place to live iii" (Ibid., p. 590). The presence or lack 
of this unselfish devotion, elevated a doubtful activity to professional 
status or lowered an a|i:knowledged professioj^to a venal trade. 



^Professional preparation of teachers, at least to any considerable 
extent, is a fairly recent innovation. In early times the most important 
qualification for the position of teacher was sound knowledge of the sub- 
ject. If the subject matter was deemed important, the status^ of the 
teacher rose accordingly. For example, when a large percentage of the 
populace could read and write in the later years of the Greek and 
Roman eras, the status of children's teachers declined, but those who 
taught more complex subjects were highly respected (although not 
rewarded highly with money) (Brubacher 1966, pp. 466 ff.). Over the 
centuries public esteem accorded teachers has been highest when they 
were preparing students for what were considered to be the important 
demands of life. 

V 

The medieval university, with its emphasis on the learned professions 
of theology, law, arts and medicine, elevated th^ teacher in the eyes of 
the public* Teachers who possessed background^nowledge in one of the 
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seven libtSral arts— knowledge that laymen could not comprehend—were 
considered qualifyxl to carry on with this art. At this time there was no 
professional education prior to becoming a teacher, at least in the sense 
that state or provincial certification is needed today in order to teach 
in publicly supported institutions at certain levels. However, during 
this period there was a type of professional teachers' organization 
similar to that of the medieval guild. Butts explains that "in the thir- 
teenth century a career in university life became so important that it be- 
gan to challenge a career in church or state as an outlet for the energies 
of able young men" (1947, p. 179). 

There was evidently a shortage of good teachers at the secondary level 
throughout the Renaissance. Despite this fact the status of teachers 
remained very, low throughout the eigl^eenth century; this can probably 
be attributed to the fact that nothing that could be classiQed as a 
science of education developed. It was generally recognized that teach- 
ing was an art (a belief that prevails in many circles today), and this 
belief led to the position that the individual either possessed, this 
ability inherently or did not. During this period the Catholic Church 
made some progress in turning out good secondary teachers, but compe- 
tent instructors were in short supply, and conditions were even worse at 
the elementary level (Brubacher 1%6, p. 472). 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth c^turies, Prussia made 
the piost headway in improving teacher education. The government gave 
strong support to this develo^ent^nder Frederick the Great, The 
teaching methods of Pestalozzi were later introduced to strengthen this 
program still further, and the system was copied extensively in America. 
The advancements made in the theory of pedagogy based on his ap- 
proach to the child's nature were truly signiticant. These develop- 
ments were **the product of the reform movement in education which 
tended toy^ard realism and away from classicism— -em effort which had 
for its object the practical education of the masses, the fitting of youth 
for citizenship and the practical duties of life** (Luckey 1903, pp. 27-28). 

The status of teachers in colonial America depended largely upon 
whether a teacher taught at the college level or in the lower branches 
of education. Once again it was a question of knowledge of subject 
matter with no emphasis on theory of pedagogy. Advancement in the 
nineteenth century came i^ the type of professional education offered 
to elementary school teachers through the growth of the normal 
school idea? J. P. Gordy reports that elements of the German pattern 
were adopted in the first normal schools in the United States, 
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but much originality on the part of the eariy advocates was al&o evident 
(1891, pp. 20-2t)i 

* The years between 1830 and 1860 witnessed the straggle for state- 
supported schools, and by the end of this period the American educa- 
tional ladder as a one-way systenni was fairly complete. Once the various 
types of schools were amalgamated into state systems, attention was 
turned to the quality of teachers* Although the number of state normal 
schools increas^ steadily, improvement in the status of teachers- dame 
slowly in the period from 1860 to 1890. By the end of tiie nineteenth 
century, the normal school was a well established part of the American 
educational system* However, the transformation of this ^e of insti- 
tution from secondary status to college level occurred after the beginning 
of the twentieth century. With the tremendous growth of the number 
of .public high schools, it became imperative for the normal schools to 
become normal colleges and to graduate men and women with degrees 
thfl^t would be accepted by accrediting associations as comparable to uni- 
verity degrees. (Interestingly enough, colleges and universities we^ 
uncertain about the role they. should play in the technical phases of 
teaching in the nineteenth century; thus, professional education for 
|eachers was quite often no better than normal school training.) 

/ 

I The twentieth century has witnessed a number of significant develop- 
/ ments in teacher education, primarily for elementary and secondary 
' school teachers. Normal colleges were subsequently designated teachers' 
colleges, and during the 1950s and 1960s most of the^ institutions were 
elevated to university states by the proclamation of state legislatures. In 
a number of Cfises the declaration was premature, because the scholarly 
writing and re|earch of many of these universities has been veiy slim 
V indeed. Also, a ftill component of schools and colleges repre^nting 
the many disciplines and professions has been lacking. 

Education as a professional area of study has gradually made an 
inroa^ into most of the leading colleges and universities, but it has yet 
to justify the disciplinary status that is claimed by many. There was 
such a demand for secondary school teachers that it seemed unrea- 
sonable for these institutions not to make some provision in their 
educational offerings to meet this demand. Thus, despite the fact that 
colleges and universities did not require education professors to present 
evidence of course work in professional education leading to certifi- 
cation, more than 500 institutions of higher education added programs 
between 1900 and 1930 tif help prospective teachers meet teacher 
certification requirements. 
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Professlonid Preparation for Pl^yrfcal Education 

Professional preparation for physical education in the United States 
began in 1861 when Die Lewis started the first 10-week diploma course 
(p. 665). The Normal School of the North American Tumerbund began 
in 1866 in New York City. In many, instances^'these early schools were 
owned by the individual or society sponsoring them, but eventually these 
schools underwent a transformation. Names were changed; curricula were 
expanded; statTs were weatly increased; degrees were offered; and even- 
tually affiliation with(colWges and universities took place (Zeigler 1962, 
pp. 116-133). ^ 

The field has been influenced by a variety of societal forces as the 
American scene changed. Foreign traditions and customs held sway 
initially, but gradually a fairly distinct American philosophy of physical 
education emerged. The fairly distinct image eventualfy became blurred 
as various educational philosophies c;ame into being (2:eigler 1964, 
Chaps. 5, 7, 9, 11). Wars and periods , of economic depression and 
prosperity typically brought about sweeping changes. . 

In the period from 1900 to 1920 educators beganyfo take the place 
of physicians as directors^ professional physical edbcation programs 
(Elliott 1927, p. 21). In addition, many publicly supported colleges and 
universities entered the "field and were awarding baccalaureate degrees 
upon the completion of. programs with majors in physical education.. 
Specialized curricula were developed in schools of education, but 
physical education programs were organized independently of profes- 
sional education schools. The subsequent establishment of separate 
schools and colleges of physical education within universities has had a^ 
notable influence on professional preparation, and on the status of the 
field as a. whole (Zeigler 1972, p. 48). 

Many leaders have urged that a stronger "cultural" education be pro- 
vided for prospective physical education teachers. Further there is % need 
for an improved background insthe foundation sciences. Until recently 
there was a definite trend toward increasing the requirements for general 
professional education courses.. A number of studies have indicated a 
lack of standardization in course terminology within the specialized 
education area of health, physical education and recreation (for example, 
see Professional Training in Physical Education, 1928, p. 41). 

In the decade after Wocld War I, some 137 colleges and universities 
joined those already in existence to offer professional education in health 
and physical education (Zeigler 1950, p. 326). As a result, school health 
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education and physical education were interwoven in a somewhat coti% 
fusing manner in the curriculum* In addition, courses in recreation, . 
ca mping and outdoor education were often i^ 
separate curricula in school -health and safety education and recreation 

^ leadership were developed in many of the leadin^iiiversities. A series of 
national conferences helped to bring the various curriculum' objectives 
into focus (for Example, see the National Conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation, 194S). Currently there is a strong trend toi^ard 
specialization which may separate the present three areas still further 
(a(id this seems^o include dance and athletics as well). The American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the largest 

. single department of the National Education Association, has been a 
great unifying force in the total movement; nevertheless it is almost im- 
possible to achieve consensus among the various philosophies of 
education* 

Tljere have Been many attempts to improve the quality of professional 
preparation through studies, surveys, research projects, national con- 
ferences and accreditation plans. Snyder and Scott recommended care- 
fill consideration of the ^conipetency approach** in the 1950s as a means 
of improving the entire professional preparation process in physical 
education (1954). The need for a disciplinary approach and economic 
pressures (accompanied by the introduction of higher educational boards 
at the state level) have had a marked effect on colleges and universities of- 
fering professional programs in the field. The leaders in the field are 
currendy moving most carefully as they look to the future. The current 
^shake-up taking place in higher education^ may prove to be beneficial to 
physical education, but only if wise leadership and dedicated profes- 
sional effort are able to persuade the members of the profession to r^aise 
their standards higher than they are at present. . 

Sekctod Problem Amas In ProfMsIonal Preparation Hlftoxy 

Since the early development of teacher education in physical educa- 
tion, a great number of developments have taken place that either solved 
'''''^-^pecific problems or created new areas of concern. In a study published 
in the late 1920s, five "outstanding developments in professional train- 
ing** were listed as follows: the philosophy of physical education has 
undergone a change; educators have taken on the place of physicians as 
directors; academic degrees are being granted for major units in 
physical education; specialized curricula in physipal education are being 
offered in schools of education; and the organization has become very 
complex (Elliott 1927, pp. 16^23). In the process of this investigation, 
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however, inany **intcresting problems' • presented themselves for further 
study: ^ 

1. An investigation of the qualifications and functions of the physical 
educator. 

2. The need of a selective process in the admission of students to pro- 
fessional curricula which will not only determine mental and 
physical fitness, but personality ^nd leadership qualifications. 

3. The organization of a professional curriculum, with a greater free- 
dom of election than is now in practice, which will provide the 
necessary and desirable professional preparation in physical 
education, as well as the cultural background. 

4. The organization of courses, especially in the foundation sciences, 
anatomy, physiology, etc., that are adapted fo satisfactorily meet 
the needs of students majoring in physical education. 

5. A standardized nomenclature in physical education. 

6. Means of coordinating the several departments, schools and col- " 
leges which contribute to the professional curriculum .... 

7. 'The detemufiktion of the minimum essentials C^r the preparation 

of teachers 

8. The organization of graduate work in physical education for spe- 
cialists, administrators, and directors of physical education. (Ibid., 
pp. 56-57) 

In undertaking a comprehensive history of professional preparation 
for physical education in the rfiid-1940s, this author subdivided the 
investigation into a number of persistent problems that confronted those 
con<flrrned with teacher education in physical education since it began in 
the United States (Zeigler 1950). The historical development of each of 
the following topical headings was described: 

Selective Admission, Placement and Guidance. The first school had 
no entrance requirements, but by 1948 complicated procedure^existed. 
The trend in the 1950s was toward generalization of entrance require- 
ment^ working toward ^ continuous, long-range program oC selection.- 

Curriculum— Aims and Methods. The aims and methods of the early 
schools varied greatly, but toward the end of the 1800s some leaders 
were taking an eclectic and fairly scfentific approach. In the period from 
1920 to 1950, a unique American philosophy of physical education 
developed, and the physical educator was accorded more professional 
stature. Although many still think of curriculum primarily in terms of 
courses* some are beginning to see curriculum as including all the 
experiences provided for the development of the professional student. 




Curriculum^Length of Course and Types of Degrees. The first course 
. for training^ teachers of physicdl education extended over a 10-week 
period, and the successful student received a diploma. Now the pro- 
—fesj^iona}^ student -in physieai education may be awarded the doctor of 
philosophy degree or the doctor of education degree upon successful 
completion of a program extending over at least seven years. 

Ci^rriculum — Specific Courses and Trends. Early curricula in the field 
varied greatly, with, some including as much knowledge of the body as 
would be expected of an early medical doctor. The program varied de- 
pending upon which foreign system of gymnastics was being pro- 
pounded. In the twentieth century the outlook gradually broadened, and 
there was a fair distribution among the general academic, basic science, 
professional education and professional physical education courses. In 
, the 1920s the most prevalent specialization was athletic coaching, but 
ip the 1930s the emphasis shifted so that a coach, an academic teacher, 
and a gymnasium instructor were desired in that order. 

In-service Training of Teachers. In the late 1800s and early 4900s a 
number of summer training programs in physical education began (e.g., 
the Harvard Summer School of Physical Education under Dr. Sargent). 
This movement expanded in the 1920s and by 1931 the total nifmber of 
summer sessions was 654, enrolling about 28 percent of the total number 
of teachers, 273,148 (National Education Association, 1931). In ad- 
dition, a number of professional associations were organized by people 
with special professional interests in the field te.g., the National College 
Physical Education Association for Men in 1897), and a number of 
professional periodicals were started, (e.g.. Mind and Body of the North 
American Gymnastic Union). 

Administrative Problems of Teacher Training. Four other administra- 
.tive problems were delineat^istaff evolution; growth in the number of 
training programs; a steadjr^nd toward centralization of certification 
in state departments of education along with a progressive raising of 
minimum requirements; and professional status and ethics, an area in 
which there has been some development within the education profession 
(but not among professionals in the public sector). 

Contrasting Philosophical Positions Within Professional Preparation! 
Broadly speaking, it h possible to delineate among educational 
progressivism, Educational essentialism, and a philosophy of language 
approach in relation to professional preparation for physical education. 
In attempting to do this, thq teacher of teachers should keep in mind 
that progressivism is greatly concerned with pupil fireedom, individual 
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differences, student interest, pupil growth, absence of fixed values, and 
"education as- life now." The essentialist believes that there are certain 
educational values by which the student must be guided; that effort 
takes precedence over interest and that this girds "moral stamina"; that 
the experience of the past has powerful jurisdiction over the present; and ^ 
that the cultivation of the intellect is most important in education 
(Zeigler 1%3, p. 10). Existentialist "flavoring" in educational philoso- 
phy may be viewed as somewhat progressivistic in nature, mainly be- 
cause it is individualistic and quite often atheistic or agnostic. A phUoso- 
phy of language approach may be regarded as neither— neither pro- 
gressivistic or essentialistic. It is basically concerned with language 
and/or conceptual anal^is— the former being based on the belief that 
much of the confusion and disagreement over philosophy emanates 
from misuse of language, while the latter seems to incline toward a tech- 
nique that seeks to define a term or concept (as opposed to how it is 
used). Somewhat broader analytic phUosophy provides "a rational 
reconstruction of the language of scienc?" (Kaplan 1961, p. 83). 

I here are 1 1 aspects of teacher education about which there have been 
sharp divisions of opinion historicaily. It has been possible to achieve 
some consensus on these problems from time to time through national 
conferences on teacher preparation which have beea held in the United 
States since the late 1800s. All factions agree that qualified teachers are 
the most important determinant of the status of the profession; yet, 
there are many areas of disagreempnt in which consei)sus is a long way 
ofl— or may never be reached. Such disagreement will not necessarily be 
-resolved through democratic employment of the ballot box at national 
conferences: however, such a technique is fundamental in a democratic 
society, and the intluence of a majority on a contentious issue should be 
helpful but not overwhelming- to the undecided or recalcitrant indi- 
vidual. 

Course Emphasis— Technique or Content? The first of the 11 problem 
areas. is the question of whether the prospective teacher/coach needs 
more or fewer courses emphasizing technique rather than conteiffi His- 
torically the essentialist is suspicious of the v^lue of general professional 
education courses,' believing that teaching is much more an art than a 
science. The idealisticallyoriented essentialist would stress the need for 
the physical educator to have more of a background ia the humanities, 
while the essentialist with- a natural realistic orientation would place 
increased emphasis on the foundation science courses (Zeigler 1964, 
pp. 263-265). ^ » , 

Competency Approach vs. Courses and Credits Approach. The previous 
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discussion leads to a further problem that has plagued teacher educa- 
tion. This is ^e use of the competency approach (ef. page 143) as opposecf 
to the courses and credits approach that has b€«n with tfie field tradi- 
"tioiially since the first professional program was~ihtro4%tced in 1861. As 
matters stand now, the student takes a certain numh^r of courses while 
attending college for a required nuniber of years^ tjpon graduation the 
new teacher receives his/her degree for the successful Completion of 132 
semester hours, more or less, and a provisional teaching certificate, 
which informs local school boards that the^recipient is a competent, edu- 
cated person able to teach physical <pducatioh.. Howevjsr, there is no 
guarantee that graduating seniors will be able to function as competent 
professionals unless a more effective means of assessing their abilities is 
developed. ^ / 

) / 

Over the years the essentidlistic teacher educator has not been dis- 
turbed about the pattern in which students take a certain number of 
specified courses for a required number of years; earn the required 
number of credit hours^with approximately a C+ grade point average; 
'and then go out to t^ach. Conversely, the Education progressivist has 
been more concen^ed about what is happening to the individual a^ this 
process^ goes on, especially insofar as his/her knowledge, skills and 
competencies/ are concerned, and specifically as these may be related 
to teachin^^erformance. 

* 

Relating Language Analysis to the Competency Approach. When 
a special committee at Illinois related a language analysis approach to 
teacher education in physical education in 1%3, the members did not 
approach their task in either an essentialistic or progressivistic manner; 
they merely attempted to define the terms typically employed and then to 
^place themjn proper perspective. After »this process had been completed, 
*when a specific term (e.g., "competency'^ was employed, they knew 
, where it fit into the pattern being developed and how the term was 
bfeing used. (For our purposes here, therefore, this philosophy of 
language approach possesses no value orientation such as is the case 
with progressivism or essentialism.) 

The results of this deliberation were as follows: the student enrolled 
in a professional preparation progra^n in physical education and sport is 
afforded educational experiences in afclassroom, laboratory, gym- 
nasium, pool, field or field work settirig^hrough Various types of edu- 
cational methodology (lectures, discussions, problem-splving situations 
in theory and practice, etc.), he/she hears JuctSf increases his/her jscope 
of information (knowledge) and learns to comprehend and interpret this 
material (understanding). Possessing various amounts of ability or ^ 
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aptitude, the student gradually develops competency and a certain 
degree of skill. Hopefully certain appreciations about the worth of his/ 
her profession will be developed and certain attitudes about the work 
that lies ahead in his/her chosen field will be formed, lo sum it up, 
there are certain special duties or p)erformances that the student pre- 
paring for the teaching profe^^jion should fulfill (functions). Through the 
professionaf curriculum, he/she is exp^^ed to specific proWems which 
must be faced successfully. Through pianned experiences, with a wide 
variety of resource areas to serve as **dfepositories" of facts, the student 
develops competencies, skills, knowledge, understanding, appreciations 
and attitudes that will enable hini/hef to be an etTective educator. 
(Zeigler 1974, pp. 1K13)- 



Specialization or Gen^alization in the Curriculum? A fourth problem 
faced by the field in this century is the question of whether there 
should be a specializcd^curriculum or a generalized program that would 
include health and safety education (including driver education) and 
recreation education. Those with an essentialistic orientation have 
felt that the trend toward generalization of function must be halted; 
they would prefer that attention be devoted toward turning out a good 
physical education teacher, or gymnasium instructor — an e;tercise spe- 
cialist. The essentialist believes that the field has spawned many of these 
allied fields, but that they have now grown up and should be allowed 
to function on their own. Some with an essentialistic orientation believe 
that physical education can be considered curricujar, but there is almost 
unanimous agreement that all of .these other areas are really extra- 
curricular. Conversely, the educational ^progressivist believed — at least 
until the disciplinary emphasis of the l%Os — that any and all of these 
areas (e.g., health and safety education) should be included within a 
department or school as part of the physical education major. 

^1 

Election vs\ Requirement in the Curriculum. The pendulum has been 
swinging back and forth in co^rt^nection with this fifth problem area over 
the past 100 ye^trs. Twenty -five years ago a student was allowed one 
elective course in the senior year, and even with this elective he/she 
was urged to select a basic geography course. Now there is almost* com- 
, plete freedom of choice concerning electives, and a student can gradu- 
ate without taking anatomy and physiology^ However, the elective 
promiscuity of the l%Os is now bein^ changed, an'ci a basic core of 
courses is being established as a requireriient in the humanities and 
social science aspect of the curriculum as well as in the bio-science 
division. 

Influence of Competitive .At hletics,> Most women in the field of 
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physical education have been appalled by the materialistic influences 
,that have beset men*s athletics sinCe the ea^y 1900s. During the decades 
when interscholastic and intercollegiate; athletics for women were 
-zealousJIy kept tinder comrot Wd;«|^^a yi^ lovf leveirCanadian women 
physical educators maintained compi^it|[iye; sp6^ *^or women in educa- 
tional perspective and at a slightly highlfcr Jw^^ of competition in the 
colleges and universities. Now the situatidn has chan^, and theie is a 
new emphasis on women's competitive sport throughout the land. Recent* 
Title IX legislation dearly means that .women shoiild have the same 
opportunities as men in competitive sport, jmd, one conjectures whether 
the women's program will inevitably lose sdund'educi^tionitl perspective 
in the process. Both educational essentialists and educational pro- 
gressivists decry the materialistic excesse^ operating within competitive 
sport in education, but they seem almost powerless to combat these 
abuses. The essentialist is probably a little less disturbed, because he/ 
she sees this activity as extracurricular, whereas the,pTOgressivist, who 
sees the experience as potentially curricular in Qatur^V is greatly dis- 
turbed. ♦ ' 

. : ' ' ■• \ " 

' Discipline Emphasis vs. ' Professional Preparation. The heed /for^a 

disciplinary orientation to a body of knowledge for phyi^icalf edUcatic^ i 

that became evident in the early l%Os has.someho)v chaUe9|^d or, 

threatened those who felt thajt the ^«fd's primary missbn^Ml^f»^0'p 

pare teachers and coaches of physical education and sport priSdaia4][y fo^ 

the secondary schools. Tbk need not be an eitber-or decisibn, Jio^ivcver;^ 

because any true profession needs supporting scholars and re^eat^ers to 

provide the necessary knowledge required fqf successful func^<ynjpg^: 

For a variety of reasons the field of physical education has not attracted : 

• a siflfiRcient number of scholars in the past, although the 'situation has 

improved in the past 10 years. This previous deficiency has resulted in ? 

physical education "acquiring a rather massive inferiority complex/* ^ 

and, therefore, the theory and practice of human motor performance (or 

human^ movement) has not been considered acceptable for introduction 

into the educational curriculum at any level- . \ ^ 

Bio-Science vs. Humanities-Social Science Conflict An eighth prob- 
lem that has come into sharp focus recently concerns those who feel 
lhat a bio-science approach is sufficient for the fullest development of 
the field; Their efforts are fully expended in this direction, and they 
decry any expenditures for the developmeiit o( the humanities and socid 
science aspects of the p/ofession. Further incidents of this type, such as 
isolated efforfis by social scientists to downgrade the humanities aspects 
of the field, ref)resent a type of conflict that will inevitably be self- 
defeating for tfie entire field of physical education and sport. 

* 
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Accreditation of Teaching-Preparing Institutions. Efforts to improve 
the level of teacher education generally, and physical education spe- 
cifically, have resulted in several approaches to the matter of accredita- 
tion. Over the past 40 years or so, attempts have been made to stan- 
dardize professional curricula with some positive results. Many national 
conferences in both general education and physical education have been 
held in an attempt to determine desirable practices for teacher education 
institutions. From this movement have evolved standards to be used by 
teams of professionals serving under |the auspices of accrediting 
agencies. The first step was the establishment, of criteria for rating 
professional programs; at this time individual departments were en- 
couraged to undertake self-evaluation of major programs. More recently, 
the National Council on Accreditation of Teacher Educalion bega# con- 
ducting institutional surveys as rapidly and carefully as possible. The 
entire field of teacher education is involved in this effort, and accredita- 
tion is being withheld from institutions that do not meet the prescribed 
standards. There is a considerable amount of consensus between the 
cssentialists and the progressivists about this development, even if their 
agreement is not always based upon the same reasoning. The prbgres- 
sivist supports the concept of self-evaluation and believes that standards 
should allow room for flexibility, while the essentialist would vote to 
eliminate substandard institutions from the teacher education field if 
their standards were not elevated within a fixed period of time. 

Involvement of Students in Evaluation Process. A tenth problem has 
been the extent to which students should be allowed to share in the 
evaluation of the professional program. Typically, the progressivist has 
seen a great deal of merit in such a process, whereas the. essentialist 
has avoided using such an evaluative technique. The student unrest of 
the l%Os and public disenchantment with colleges ai«d universities have 
forced essentialistic professors and administrators to accept course 
evaluations by students. The publication of course evaluation manuals 
by student organizations has met with considerable hostility on the part 
of some faculty members. Still further, demands that such evaluations 
be employed by committees on promotion and tenure have brought 
strong negative reactions by professors. 

Patterns of Administrative Control The final problem relates to the 
question of wheth«ir diflerent approaches to the administrative function 
within education play a vital part in achieving the objectives of the pro- 
fessional preparation program in physical education. The educational 
essentialist tends to see administration as an art, while the progressivist 
views it as a developing social science— that is, all evidence should be 
brought to bear in the administrative process, while the program is being 
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administered artfully* An educational progressivist serving as an ad- 
ministrator would try to conduct the affairs of the department in a 
democratic manner and would encourage faculty members to share in 
policy formation. The chairperson would encourage facul^, staff and 
students to offer constructive criticism in a variety of ways. On the other 
hand, the ess^ntialistic administrator would function on the basis of his/ 
her ascribed authority which would be centralized through a line-staff 
pattern pf control. Although he/she might ask for opinions of faculty 
members — ^and indeed there are aspects of the university situation now 
where faculty and even students vote on important matters — ^he/she 
would not hesitate to overrule the majority if he/she were convinced that 
an incorrect decision had been made. In the final analysis there is- 
still no firm understanding as to what constitutes the best type of de;no- 
cratic process within a college or university's pattern of administrative 
control. Thus, because man is an imitatqrj_and students are not ex- 
ceptions to this generalization, it is most important that undergraduates 
observe, (and perhaps take part in)-the finest pattern of administrative 
control consistent with representative democracy. 

Conclostons ' 

On V the basis of ongoing historical ^investigation and philosophical 
analysis of professional preparation for physical education in the United 
States, the following conclusions can be drawn: 

-% 

1. Physical education is considered to be part of the teaching pro- 
fession, a field of endeavor that has many of the earmarks of a true 
profession (although its internal organizational structure could be 
strengthened considerably). 

2. Professional preparation for physical education has undergone a 
process of evolution over the past 113 years, during which time it has 
been influenced by a variety of societal forces, ' 

3. Greater progress may have been made In the United States in the 
area of professional preparation for physipjil education, but there are 
strong influences evident at present that may retard the field's progress 
seriously. 

4. The most serious problems confronting professional preparatioh 
for physical education in the United States at present are as follows: 

(a) The need to graduate competent, well-educated, hilly professional 
physical ^educators and coaches. 
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(b) The need to develop sound options within the professional cur- 
riculum in which^specialization is encouraged. 

(c) The need to control competitive athletics for Both men and women 
in such a way that the entire educational process is strengthened 

' rather than distorted as it is at present. 

(d) The need to develop a sound body of knowledge in the humani- 
ties, social science and bio-science aspects of physicfti feducation 
and sport. 

(e) The need to fully implement patterns of administrative control 
within educalional institutions that are fully consonant with a 
desirable amount of freed^ in an evolving democratic society. 

Finally, there are six criteria whereby a philosophy of professional 
education might be developed by any sincere, reasonably intelligent 
individual practicing in the field. To be most effective a philosophy of 
professional education should include the following: 

1. The expression of a position concerning the nature of the universe 
(metaphysics). To the extent that such a position is poiisible, it should 
be foundeajKt^-ft^edgc.thpt is systematically verifiable, or at least 
recognitionijf nonv?grifiability should be admitted. 

2. A statement about the possibility of the acquisition of knowledge^ 
(epistemology). Such a statement should Be logical and consistent in i^ 
several divisions. 

3. A determination of educational aims and objectives in relation to 
societal aims or values (axiology). Such aims should be both. broad and 
inclusive in scope. 

4. A design of action for education. Education should be meaningful 
and enjoyable, as well as practical and attainable. 

5. A dejiign fbr implementation of general professional education. 
This should be based on the achievement of knowledge, competencies 
and skills through planned experiences. 

6. A design for implementation of specialized professional educa- 
tion. This should also be achieved through \he acquisition of knowledge, 
competencies and skills as a result of carefully planned experiences. 
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Chapter 14 

A Brief Analysis 6f Freedom 
in Competitive Sport 



A brief analysis of the concept of .'freedom* wit^iin the framework of 
competitive sport, and espw^iaily as it might relate to so-called educa- 
tional sport, is absolutely vital at this time in North American sport 
and/or athletics. There is enough evidence and opinion that many, if 
not most, sports (of experiences in sports by individuals) need to 
modified by providing opportunities for the participants to malce in- 
/ dividual choices and decisions that would enhance the (juaftty of life for, 
allcorifcemed. . 

Freedom is used here to describe the "condition of being able to 
choose and carry out purposes" (Muller 1961, p. xiv). This concept 
will be discussed more fully later, but for now H will simply be staJwT" 
that the problem of individual freedom in a transitional society 4the 
twentieth century) cannot be safely placed aside for future reference. 
Even though much. progress has been made in achieving civil rights for 
men and women on this continent in this century, there have been a 
number of developments recently in both Canada and the United States 
' which make a person realize how precarious an individual's freedom 
really is. • . « . ' 

If it is true that the present society is in the midst of a great transi- 
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tlon, and that ^Ve must learn to master ourselves as we are learning ^ 
master nature/* then along the way it will be necessary to avoid certam 

traps. If we are not able to steer clear <tf these traps^ it is qui|e_pp$$ible 

that life as it is presently known on this planet will cease CBoulding 
1%4» p« 24) « If sport has become an important part of culture, a culture 
that is in jeopardy in* the years ahead« it should be employed as a '^so- 
cially useful servant/' Such a purpose for sport is certainly justifiable 
for individual man and for social man, whether its place in the formal 
^ educational system is being considered or whether its role in society at 
large is in question. 

The terms "sport'* and "athletics" will be used here interchangeably, 
because that appears to be the accepted general practice. This is not to 
say that James Keating is not etymologically correct in his distinction 
. between these two terms^ It is only that the public does not tend to 
recognize sport as the involvement of a "gentleman sportsman seeking 
to maximize the oleasure of the occasion for himself and his opiionent" 
and athletics a^ie "prize-hunting athlete with a win-at-all-costs atti- 
tude/' 

*^ . . 

The main problem of this analysis is to posit a workable definition of 
the concept of 'fireedom' for an evolving democratic society today — one 
that m^ be adapted to the experience of men in competitive sport in 
such a way that they may live fuller lives white at the same time 
strengthening the position of representative democracy as a system of 
government. Obviously, this is a large task that can be considered only * 
in an exploratory way here* Further, this discussion will be limited to 
men's sport, although the problem is equally as important for women* 

Freedom in Philosophy 

Times are exceedingly diftcult, and man's'freedom is being challenged 
and delimited* Keep in mind the definition of freedom as "the condi- 
tion of being able to choose and carry out purposes," but consider 
Richard Goodwin's qualifying clause which states "to the outer limits 
fixed by the mat^ial conditions and capacity of the time" (1974, p* 24). 
To this he adds a "social dimension" that ^me might reject: "Not only 
does the free individual establish his own purposes, but they are coiv 
sistent with the purposes of his fellows, rie seeks his own wants, and 
further to cultivate his own faculties in a maimer w^ich is consistent 
with the well-being of others" (Ibid«, p* 28). One can see Thoreau 
shaking his headf vigorously at the constraints imposed by Goodwin. 
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loss of. or even the denial' of certain individual freedoms in- North 
America. Walter Kaufmann has recently postulated that the large 
majority of people really ''crave a life without choice/' In Without 
Guilt or Justice, he delineates 10 strategies by which modem man avoids 
making serious life decisions that would make him personally autonomous. 
These strategies are (1) allegiance to a religion; (2) drifting by either 
adopting a stance of ''status quoism" or by "dropping out"; (3) commit- 
ment or allegiance to a movement; (4) allegiance to a school of thought 
(less politically active than the previous strategy); (5) exegetical think- 
ing—a "text is God" approach; (6) Manichaeanism, or an elementary 
"^^ood and evil" battleground approach to the world; (7) moral ra- 
tionalism, or a position that assumes correct reasoning alone can 
demonstrate what a person ought to do in all difficuh or fateful situa- 
tions; (8) pedantry, which involves continued concern with minute or 
microscopic details "while Rome is burning"; (9) "riding the wave of 
the future." a shortsighted position or faith assumed by some to give 
support to the acceptance of dogmatic political ideologies (a belief often 
connected with a religious faith or similar movement); and (10) marriage, 
an extremely popular strategy for women in many societies that delimits 
'very sharply their potential for autonomous decisions in their lives (a 
fate that often befalls men similarly). Of course, a number of these 
strategies can be combined in one person with an even greater possibility 
that the person will not lead ap autonomous life, A truly autonomous 
person would successfully avoid employing atiy of these 10 strategies or 
at the very most would adopt only one or two to a limited extent and 
with "conscious tbresight" (Kaufmann 1973, ^*^^P^ ) 

Throughout the history of the discipline of philosophy, the concept of 
freedom has been employed in such a way that it has related to events 
that occurred in the everyday relations of men, or it has involved 
particular aspects or conditions of social life. Despite this delimitation, 
significant differences of usage still exist, more or less legitimate and 
convenient to a varying extent. For example, the traditional, liberal 
meaning of freedom relates to the absence of constraint or coercion, 
' Thus, in Partridge's words — actually a position similar tp that defined 
by J, S, Mills as "negative" freedom or "freedom from* —the following 
definition has been typically considered the primary one in the Western 
world: 

A man is said to be free to the extent that he can choose his own 
goals or course of conduct, can choose between alternatives avail- 
al)le to him, and is not compelled to act as he himself would not 
choose to act, or prevented from acting as he \\ould otherwise 
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choose to act, by the will of another man, of the state, or of any 
other authority. (1967, p. 222) 

_ . . . ... 

Obviously, this is a carefully worded definitioi^ and is quite complete, 
but some wonder if it should not be broadened. For example, there are 
often natural conditions that limit man's freedom by preventing him 
from achieving his personal goals. .Others woul^ carry the definition 
one step further by stipulating that a man is no( truly free unless he 
has the wherewithal to achieve his life goals. This means that a person 
should be provided with the capability or power to attain a freely 
selected objective. Partridge complains that this is stretching the defini- 
tion far too much, and that the ordinary language of this assumption 
has been distorted. Being free in his opinion is not the same as possess- 
ing the ways and means to achieve the goals that one has set for his/her 
. lifel 

Proceeding ftx)m the above premises, any definition of the term 
"coercion" must take into consideration fhe matter of indirect control 
of an individual's life style, as well as those obstacles or hurdles that 
are overtly placed in his path. For example, a rich person nMght cov- 
^ ertly employ gifts of money and other articles to deprive another of the 
opportunity to be selected as a candidate for some office. Such a tactic 
could be carried out very subtly, perhaps even unconsciously, by the rich 
person. Still further, a person might not know enough to select the 
best alternative leading toward a more successful future for himself 
and family, whether or not direct or indirect methods of control or 
coercion had been employed to limit his freedom by another person or 
group of people.' The only conclusion to be drawn here is that if we 
wish to guarantee citizens **full" freedom, a high degree of education 
is increasingly important for each ^dividual in a society that is steadily 
growing more complex* 

Up to this point this discussion about freedom has been limited to 
the concept of *fr3edom from' certain impositions or controls in life, 
but obviously it is vitally important that the concept of ^freedom for' 
certain opportunities or alternative actions be introduced. Throughout 
the history of philosophy, for ^!i&imple, a numbej^of different possibili- 
ties for the Jgood life have been postulated. Without becoming too 
specific about what these approaches to the good life might be, the 
free person /should look forward to a variety of freedoms ofi to, in, 
and from m he moves through -life. Here are being suggested such 
freedoms 4s freedom o/ thought, speech, association; freedom to as- 
semble, worship, move about; freedom in the use or sale of property, or 
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the choice of occupation or employer; and freedom from want, fear, 
etc. Obviously, these ideas are tremendously important in education, 
yet the ramifications of the concept of 'individual freedom' have only 
been vaguely and occasionally considered seriously in North American 
competitive sport. When some individuals and/or groups become too 
pi>werful, other people's freedom is- often curtailed- This situation 
occurs in both a negative and positive way in the various types of polit- 
ical states. If pluralistic philosophical positions are permitted in evolving 
democratic societies, what should the concept of freedom mean in 
education and in competitive sport (within education primarily, but also 
in professional circles)? 

Freedom In Competitive Sport 

The present pattern operative in competitive sport will be described 
with specific reference to intercollegiate athletics in the United States, 
ITie underiying hypothesis is that coaches of competitive sport only 
rarely consider the concept of 'freedom' to be an important aspect of 
the sport which they, coach, of the methodology nvhich they employ to 
carry out their duties, or, for that matter, of the total educational 
experience being provided to their athletes within the university or 
college concerned. The prevailing situation will be explored using a 
philosophical orientation in which the concepts of *freedom from* (a 
negative approach) and 'freedom of, to, and/or in* (a positive ap- 
proach) are considered. The idea of direct or indirect methods of con- 
trol will also be kept in mind, but the definition of the term "freedom" 
will not be stretched to include all of the vvays and means needed to 
realize one's life goals. The concept of 'education for personal signifi- 
cance* will be kept in focus to determine whether competitive sport 
provides a "personal encounter** resulting in a subsequent personal 
choice that eventually leads to the "affective curiosity** that Tesconi and 
Morris refer to as a "gttt-level passion** to know (1972). 

U.S. Intercollegiate Athletics— Then and Now. In 1929 the Carnegie 
Report entiled American^^fikge Athletics named two defects of Ameri- 
can college athletics: "corffhiekialism, and a negligent attitude toward 
the educational opportunity for which the American^ college exists." 
Additf^ally, the Report stressed that the amateur code was violated 
continually; that recruiting and subsidizing was "the darkest blot upon 
American college sport"; that athletic training and hygiene practices 
were deplorable and actually jeopardized health in many instances; 
that athletes were not poorer academically, but that hard training for 
long hours impaired scholastic standing; that athletics as conducted 
failed in many cases "to utilize and strengthen such desirable social 
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traits as lionesty and the leose of fair play"; tliat few o£ the most 
popular sports contributed to ohysicQl recreation after college; that 
J.many head fiofu^hesjarere rec^ving. higher pay than full professors, but 
that their positions w^re dependent upon successful win*:loss records; 
that the athletic conferences were not abiding by the letter, much less 
the spirit, of the established rules and regulations; and that athletes 
were not receiving the opportunity to **mature under responsibility** 
(Carnegie Foundation 1929). 

Some 50 years later, there is every indication that only one of the 
above areas of criticism has shown improvement — ^that of athletic train- 
ing and hygiene practices! Even on this point a cynic would be quick 
to point out that athletic training has improved because of the desire 
to keep expensive athletic talent healthy enough to "earn its keep/' 
At any rate, in 1974 the American Council on Education declared that 
**thcrc's a moral problem in college athletics," and that "the pressure 
to win is enormous,** facts that had been known in educational circles 
for decades (Cady 1974). For example, the New York Times commis- 
sioned a survey of some 40 colleges and universities in 1951 and re- 
ported that the flagrant abuses of athletic subsidization in many colleges 
and universities "promoted the establishment of false values**; "are 
the bane of existence in ^nerican education**; **lower educational 
standards generally*';* force e4Ucators **to .lose out to politicians**; and 
•*do further injury to democracy in education*' (Grutzner 1951), Ob- 
viously, one could enumerate such statements^ endlessly, but the empha- 
sis here will be on how these various abuses impinge on the freedom 
of those who are identified as student-athletes. 

Athletes and the System. In the United States the talented young 
athlete is "'caught up with or by the system** which finally negates 
just about every aspect of the philosophical definition of "freedom 
from** as explained by Partridge earlier. The young athlete is pressured 
inordinately to accept society*s goals, and thereby his course of conduct 
is limited. The" truly gifted, athlete is so besieged by forceful, hypo- 
critical recruithig that it is not possible for him to choose intelligently 
between available alternatives, hi the final analysis he is compelled to 
act "he himself would not choose to act,** or, to continue witlj 
phrates taken fix)m Partridge's definition, he "is prevented from acting 
,as he would otherwise choose to act.** All of this typically takes place 
or is forced upon him by *^e will of another man, of the state, or 
of any other authority* (Partridge 1%7, p. 222), TranslateH^^rttiii the 
realm of competitive sport in the United States, this becomes the will 
of the coach or coaching staff, the president of the university, the 
governor of the state, or any o^er authority who could be well inten- 
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tioned, but basically extremely ^ortsight^d, suc^^^aL^i^ alumni, 
secondary school coaches or frienck. , ' C 

To put these assertions in bett^ peftpective, Pat Putnam recalls 
the statement by Moses MaloijieTthe outstanding high school basketball 
star drafted by the pros: "They dragged me to as many as twenty-four 
schools; sometimes they brought me in to meet the president of the 
uftiversity, who^Salked to me like he wanted to be my father . . . 
they tlxed me upVith dates. Then whes I got home those girls called 
jne long distance and pretended they were in love with me'' (1974, 
p. 20). As if the' above wasn't bad enough, and it most certainly isn't 
atypical, Putnam reports that: 

Perhaps the strangest of these episodes occurred when Ordl Roberts 
**showed up at Malone's home in Petersburg, Virginia %nd offered 
V tolpure his mother of her bleeding ulcer. Roberts left the Malones 
in no doubt but that his university would be a fine place for Moses 
to play basketball. (Ibid.) 

This sort of ridiculous situation is confirmed by the former great bas- 
ketball player and coach. Bob Cousy: 

You get a -kid to come to your school nowadays by licking his 
boots. It s an unhealthy situation. Once you have committed your- 
self to begging him to come, there can never be a player-coach 
relationship. The kid is boss. There are plenty of rules that govern 
recruiting, yet there are no rules because there is no one to really 
enforce them. (Goldaper 1%9) 

In addition to pressure exerted upon the prospective athlete to attend 
a particular institution, the ft-eedom of the athlete to choose between 
available alternatives is typified by the now-famous statement of Il- 
linois' former football great, Dick Butkus: "1 wanted medicine, but 
they put me in P.E.!" The situation in ^utkus' case is simply one 
of an endless string of infringements upon the individual's freedom of 
^oice by coaches eager to, and undoubtedly pressured to, win at 
almost any cost. While serving as the physical education department 
chairman at a large university, this writer discovered that the athletic 
association wa$ paying an u^ider graduate counselor in the department 
"under the table" to help delinquent student-athletes substitute courses 
in a way contrary to regulations and to perform other **services" to 
athletes who either were dubious scholars or were in scholastic difficulty 
for a variety of reasons. The point here in regard to the concept of 
'freedom' is that other people are invariably 'leading the student- 
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athletes around as if they had rings in thefa^-iloses and rocks in their 
heads/* Their life decisions are being made to a large extent by men 
whose positions depend upon keeping the athlete eligible in order to 
win games and thereby bring in higher gate receipts. As Tee Moorman, 
1%0 Look All- American »• said: After you find out the cold facts, 
that you're all just there for the same reason, the fun wears off** (Tuck- 
nerl960). 

It is extremely difficult, if nOf impossible, to separate the various 
aspects of individual freedom from that of man as a social animal in 
a Social, setting. Carefiil analysis apj^ears Jo verify the assertion that 
the situation has steadily developed in such a way that the social in- 
fluences no^ almost completely envelop the individual in the gate- 
receipt sports in the United States, and that the athlete has been con- 
fronted by competitive sport^s <iwn particular *Mecidophobia** (Kauf-^ 
mann 1973). In other words, the tendered (financially) stiident-athlet?, 
largely because of social influences that negate opportunity for self* 
autonomy and the"* making of personal decisions, is almost forced to 
■ chpojJe one or more of the strategies described by Kaufmann (but . 
specifically adapted to the wdrld of competitive sport). 

The problem is not so acute in the sports that do not have a direct 
gate-receipt relationship to the rise or fall of the intercollegiate athletics 
program; yet, there is no doubt that the system takes away the in- 
divlduars autonomy at the veoLtime that the athlete is in the formative 
stages insofar as the development of his personality and character is 
concerned. A tendered athlete mtist never speak too much about-social 
and/or controversial issues. He should always be dressed neatly on 
trips with the team. Certain specific regulations apply in regard to 
hair length, beards* moustaches, sideburns, etc: The athlete must be 
careful about the people with whom he associates on campus. He must 
be especially careful not to appear nonconformist in regard to relations 
with members of the opposite sex of a different race and/or ethnic 
background. He should study .very diligently, or at least give that ap- 
pearance^ Jo as to remain eligible for competition. He should take the 
courses that coaches recommend, and even recommended majors and 
minors, because the coadies know which professors are '**soft touches,'* 
favorable to athletics. Woe to that small, insignificant golf player on 
scholarship who did not alert his professor about hk status, and who • 
found himself with a D at midterm! Of course, such a difficulty can 
usually be rectified by a coach in one sport talking to. a coach in another 
sport, both of whom are on the physical education department's roster 
part-timei and who happen to have this student with excellent motor 
ability in |heir physical education activity classes. 



Freedom AvaUaNe to Some on the Continent. Not all college and 
university athletes in the United States are denied their individual 
freedom any more than the general population is faced with such cur- 
tailment- In the field of competitive sport there are some colleges and 
universities where wise leadership has somehow prevailed, and athletes 
are relatively free to make choices among alternative courses of action 
regarding their individual lives. One has to go no further than the 
Little Three in New England, most Ivy League institutions, Wayne 
State University in Detroit, the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, 
and Springfield College, to name just a few. In the larger universities 
there are a number of non-gate-receipt sports for which the amount 
of athletic scholarship help is relatively low (and declining) and where 
revenues from football, basketball, hockey, etc. keep the entire pro- 
gram operational. Despite the hue and cry of many that educational 
progressivism has taken over the schools, competitive sport at both 
the university and high school levels is regarded as extracurricular. 
It must fend for itsdf largely because of this shortsighted educational 
philosophy, and this is why many serious ills prevail. ^ 

Many believe that the concept of 'individual freedom' for the person 
holding an athletic scholarship^ the United States today has been 
hopelessly destroyed. Thos^ p^3|tt6^ who are vitally interested in the 
future of competitive sport in educational institutions must work their 
way out of the prevailing situation. The goal of a "free man living 
the good life in a' free society"— an aim which in itself offers certain 
guarantees to the student-athlete^annot be cast aside as hopelessly 
ideajistic and impractical. 

Freedom in the Future 

What is the hope for individual freedom in the future, in an over- 
populated world? This question has direct implications for the question 
of freedom in competitive? sport in North America and. eventually, 
throughout the world. George Gallup, in The Miracle Ahead, addresses- 
the question as to how civilization can be lifted to a new level. In sug- 
gesting "new ways to actualize our potential." he recommends a neviT 
educational philosophy of individual effort that embraces a plan cover- 
ing man's entire life span. He points out that society has not truly 
taken advantage of the great opportunity for collective effort.. Further, 
he looks to the social sciences for assistance in the solution of social 
problems presently causing slow progress or institutional -faikre. He 
explains that man must develop means whereby the new generation 
understands the concept of 'change' and develops ways to overcome 
the various resistances to change (Gallup 1964, p. 24). Approaching 
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education profBsloii. » " ^ ^, ^aus, Uign to become 

tt.i»tdl«»u.l curiosity of*. ,^„.„t lnfo.m«i 

dedicated to the cause of seit-educattou an ~h 

polttical activity (Ibid., p- ■«)• 

P^eseut-da, ««uc«ion is J-!^!,.?;^^' t^;^- 

„f humanness or a «>»«",t'. ^'K^ '^^^ 

signiflcance otthe ■»'"""^' ^.rkT^ucational" (Tesconi 
^ and inteBsifies f^jf^'^'M^ ot education in North 
.„d Mortis 1972. p. 208). TliB " f ' ^"f^f ° organized >port 
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after aU" (Etzioni 1972, p. 45). 
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*^™n has can^i to our attention that there has not yet devel- 
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Campbell claims that nlln^.T . As . result 

gui-a-nce JiUbie'^rthr/i: to^^rrrr- "i^ "'^-^"-^ 

appear during ,he life cyde/l i, " true th,.'^ '' f!^"' 
perhaps e.en more individua il\„T ''auT" 

.o the^atr „;Tn: CHirhrwr^i— v^r 
:ZpSe~<:^r-ts^raiTf 

the values and norms of an evl. ^ T ^ ''^P'"8 ^'^^ 

be the new myth "^^^^^^ T"'" '^'^ 

education. There c^^e no ' r"*'"^ competitive Isport in 

as a socially usefu Lee leadZr^T ^^'"P^*'*'- ^Po« - to serve 
y uselul torce leadmg to a democratic educational ideal. 
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/ An Analysis of the Claim 
/ that "Physical Education" 

Has Become a 
"Family Resemblance" Tenn 



J 



Introduction 

This invesagatiQ^ is designed to discover the different -meanings 
inot objectives or aims) currenay applied to the term "physical edu- 
• cation." It is based generally on Wittgenstein's idea that a "fanrily 
resemblance" term is radically different from a word or term that has 
an essential definition. The traditional way of analyzing a term has 
been to find conditions or characteristics applicable in a// cases. This 
new idea is based on the assumption that there are some words or 
tmns for which there are no definite lists or sets of characteristics, 
even though the term may be employed relatively correctly in different 
circumstances. For example, tWo persons ^using the term "physical 
education" may have siinilar but fundamentally different concepts in 
mind, but both uses have a family resemblance inasmuch as there is 
some overlapping of characteristics. And thereby hangs the tale of this 
presentation. 

Such an approach to philosophy is part of a twentieth century de- 
.velQpme^t known as pbiloso<)hical analysis. In fact. White has said 



This chapter is adapted from-* paper presented to the First Canadian Congress for the 
Muhi-Disdplioary Study of Sport and Physical Activity, Montreal, Canada, Oct. 14, 1973. 
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that this is the **Age of 'Analysis** for philosophy (1955)» and Weitz 
has written about "the analytic tradition*' in twentieth century phil- 
osophy (1%6). This is not meant to imply that there is no longer debate 
about the exact nature of philosophy — far from it. Since scientific 
method has been used to demonstrate that true knowledge can come 
only through controlled experimentation, one might well ask what is 
the justification for philosophy. 



Three developments in this century have sought to answer this crucial 
question: logical atomism, logical positivism and ordinary language 
philosophy. The underlying tenet behind these approaches was that 
philosophy's function is analysis, but each one tended to view analysis 
somewhat differently. There was general agreement, however, that 
philosophy was to be approached through language analysis (Zeigler 
1968, pp. 39-^41). 

Logical Atomism ^ ^ 

Logical atomism involved a new approach, mathematical logic, as 
devised by Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) and Alfred North Whitehead 
(1861-1947). It had been thought that Aristotle had said the last word 
on this subject, but these two great philosophers developed a much 
broader logic because of its inclusion of propositions rather than classes 
only. It involved the recommended greater relationship of mathematics 
to logic — ideas which were to a considerable degree brought to Russell's 
attention by the work of Peano whom he met at the International 
Congress of Philosophy in Paris in July 19(X) (Russdl 1%8, p. 191). 



Russelfs next step was to show that a language like English has 
essentially the same structure as mathematics. Because the language 
was not exact enough, however, it was thought that mathematical 
logic would help explain the components of language through sentences 
designed to offer "world facts.'* Carried through to its presumably 
logical conclusion, the philosopher could then discover everything about 
the structure of the world by using this type of philosophical analysis 
to rearrange an ambiguous language so that the newly arranged, logical 
sentences would become crystal clear. This approach, which flourished 
for 20 years or more in some quarters, was thought to offer a new 
metaphysical system, but it was eventually superseded by logical posi- 
tivism which carried mathematical logic a step further. 

Logical Positivism % 

In the 1920s a group subsequently known as the Vienna Circle came 
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to believe that it* was not possible fc^ligical atomism to provide the^ 
world witli ft syste^m of metaphysics. Their answer, logical positivism, 
presented philosophy as an activity, iiot as theories about the universe. 
They felt that philosophy's stask was to analyze and explain what state- 
ments meant. Some statements would be able to withstand being sub- 
jected to the verifiability principle. This means- that a sentence might 
be factually significant to a given person Jf he understands those, ob- 
servations which would enable him to accept or reject the proposition 
in the sentence. However, a logically valid, factual sentence must be 
confirmable or disconfirmable if one really wishes to say that he knows 
what he is talking about. A statement's meaning is inextricably in- 
volved with the verification method (Feigl 1^9, p. 9ff.). 

^ Thus, some sentences may be significant factually; others are not 
diwctly applicable to this world although they appear to be analytically 
true; and still others are nonsensical or nonsignificant. It can readily 
be seen how devastating such "dn approach to philosophical activity 
would be to traditionafTlpproaches. Xllonventional philosophical state- 
ments were not empirically verifiable, which means, at least to ad- 
vocates of this new approach, that they-** were mere conjecture and. not 
really important. Philosophy was thereby awarded a new- role — ^analysis 
of ordinary language statements into logical consistent form. As a 
result it could be determined quickly whether a problematical question 
could be answered either through mathematical reasoning or^scientific 
investigation. The philosopher does not therefore provide the answers; 
he analyzes the questions to see what they mean* 

Ordinary Language Phttosoplqr 

Ordinary language philosophy, the third approach to philosophy, 
involves a ty^e of language analysis but in a slightly different way. It 
was started in the 1930s by Ludwig Wittgenstein who was an originator 
and developer of logical atomism. Between the 1930s and 1952 Witt- 
genstein decided that it was impossible- to devise a language so perfect 
that the world would be reflected accurately. Accordingly, he came to 
believe that much of the -confusion and disagreement over philosophy 
emanated from misuse of language. With this approach, the task of the 
philosopher was not to .transpose the problems pf philosophy into cer- 
tain language t6rms; rather, it was to decide what the basic words 
and terms were and then to use them correctly and clearly so that all 
might understand. This is, of course, closer to semantics^ the science 
of meanings. Wittgenstein- was mope eager to learn how terms were 
used than to discover how people defined them. With such an approach 
philosophers could solve some problems through clarification of the 
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meaning of terms which -have been used synonymously albeit often 
incorrectly. In this way people might gradually achieve certain knowl- 
edge, at least about tfieir reaction to^the world and. how they describe 
it, through the medium of ordinary language philosophy, the newest 
type philosophical analysis (sometimes called **philosophy of lang- 

/analytic philosophy has become most influential in the English- 
s{^aking world. Where these many achievements will lead.«philosophy 
(atid usi) remains open to question. iTie philosopher can use any 
language desired but is obligated to make Very clear the language 
rules being used (Camap's "principle of tolerance"). Further, the newer 
mathematical logic with its scientific inference offers infinitely greater 
possibility of relating logic more completely to computer technology, 
not to mention the development of an ideal language for, philosophical 
endeavor based on synthetic statements (symbolic or mathematical 
logic). As Kaplan indicates, this may^^provide us with a **rational re- 
construction of the language of science" (1%1, p. 83), but where will 
we then find a philosophy to live by? ^ 



Related Literature an^ Background 

To return directly 4o the topic at hand — whether "j>hysical eduqation" 
has become a "family resemblance" term — the writer is quick to admit 
that this problem never occurred to him in exactly this way- until rela- 
tively recently. For some 30 year*. physical education h^ been stumbling 
along in philosophical confusion. Thifi investigator, in the 1940s and 
early 1950s, was- as fully imbued and confused by the so-called "qbjec- 
tives of . physical education" propounded through- the normative 
philosophizing of so many .strong, dedicated leaders of the field between 
1920 to 195ip.^ ' 

Because of a highly important experience, in a doctoral program at 
Yale with the eminent historian and philosopher of ^ucation, John S. 
BrUbacJjer/.the writer began to understand in the mia-1950s the impli- 
cations for physical education that the various schools of educational 
philosophy seemed to possess. At this point he and a few others began 
the slow and tedious conversion of this type of philosophizing to physical 
education — a move which this writer does not regret even though at 
that very time many in the field of educational philosophy began to fe€\ 
the influence of ^e movement ' toward analytic [)hilosophy thatVas- 
developing strongly on this continent. In addition^ existential philosophy 
of Vflfi^ng it^^^^ — ^ftiei3|ic, agnostic, Christian— had been tratisported 
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from the European continent, and it too was having a considerable 
^jEUiencet (in sharji contrast tofiphitogp hical an aljgis). 

It was roughly in the mid-1960s that tiiojiie in physical education be- 
came aware of existential philosophy, and this emphasis is still evident 
today, (Some of Metheny's "theory of physical education approach" 
and the "movement" enqtQhasis must hav«; undoubtedly reflected the 
eniphasis toward philosophicai analysis.) 

. • » 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, this writfer was privileged to serve 
as thesis committee chairman for 'four people specializfaig in the 

■ philosophy of sport and physical education, each of whom used a 
different variation of philosophical analysis in trying- to answer, the re- 
quirements of their main problems and sub-problems. Each of these 
hivestigations was concerned with th^ ineaning of some aspect of the 
term "physical education." The first was an attempt by the-late Peter 
Spencer-Kraus to consider tlie possibility of the application of Austin's 
"linguistic phenomenology" to sport knd physical education (1969). 
Spencer-Kraus found "that many of thi problems recurring in that area 
[the philosophy of physical education abd sport Kterature] were steeped 
in a confiision qesulting directly from the equivocal ute of the terms 
and idioms employed." He concluded that there was % gceat need for 
consensus" in the matter of precise definitions of t^jinas employed in 
sport and physical education, and he beUeved strongly that "the applica- 

■ tion of the Austinian technique might greatly improve the chances of 
arriving at that consensus" (1%9 pp. 56^57). 

George Patrick's ;5tudy, the second of the four projects, was entitled 
"Verifiability '(Meaningfiihiess) of Selected Physical Education Objec- 
tives." An analytic description was made in terms of form and function 
of the stated obje<^ves, and' the normative part of the study was based 
on the descriptive^ i^alysis of the objectives and the kind of knowledge 
provided by logic, ethics,, philosophy and philosophy of education., 
Positivism's "principle of verifiability" was subdivided into two fbrms;[ 
weak or logical possibility of confirmation and strong or operationally! 
testable: Objccfive statements were viewed as informative, expressive, 
directive and perforriiitive. Three functions of objectives were stated (1) 
as a slogan, (2) as i guide to the educative process and (3) as a test,. It 
was found that objectives tunctioning as slogans were likely to be 
meaningless or veritable in the second degree (weak); that objectives 
functioning as gyiides using;^informative-directhre language were verifiable 
in the fiht or second degree; and that objectives fiinctioning as a test 
must use the informative-directive mode of lan^age before they could 
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be considered verifiable in the first degree. Thus, *Mf physical educators 
wish to ?ct responsibly, they should be able to state that for which they 
are accountable'* (Patrick 1971, p. 94). 

The third investigation, conducted bj^Kathleen Pearson, related to 
so-called conceptual analysis within wha^pts more recently been called 

' philosophy of language by many. She exdfnihed (1) the structure of the 
multi-concept *' integration-segregation" as it pertained to male and 
female participants in physical education classes and (2) the functional 
aspects of this multi-concept in the intentional, purposive and responsible 
actions of persons engaged in the professional endeavor called jphysic^l 
education (Pearson 1971, p. 2): After ex^ractii^g the various meanings 
attached to the concept and describing thek* extensional features in the 
"structural analysis'* phase, Pearson proceeded to a "functional analysis'* 
stage in which she delineated the reasons for advocating the various 

^ structures or positions relatiK©-to the usage of the concept by writers 
in the available lijteraturd. She considered the assumptions imp^t 
within each of the reasons and the empirical evidence available to sup- 
port or cast doubt on the validity of the hypotheses underlying these* 
reasons. Last, the question was asked, "How might one be guided in 
making responsible > decisions concerning the multi-concept in ques- 
tion?" . 

Pearson concluded specifically that physical educators^ attach many 
and varied meanings to the word "coeducation"; that the reasons set 
forth for this practice indicate a wide variety of objectives; that these 
claims or objectives have not been subjected to empirical research tech- 
niques; and that many contemporary physical educators still hold the 
Alubious belief that jumping activities for girls and women cause injury 
to pelvic organs. Generally speaking, she concluded that "the field is 
almost barren of empirical research to support or cast do\i\>t on the 
advisability of integration-segffcgation of male and female participants * 
in physical education' classes" (197J,, pp* 213-214).^^ 
P 

The final investigation was Robert Osterhoudt's encyclopedic study, 
•"A Descriptive Analysis of Research Concerning the Philosophy of 
Physical Education and Sport" (19f 1). Building upon — and, in certain 
'instances, subtracting from — a selected bibliography on sport and 
physical education developed by this writer, Osterhoudt's efforts resulted 
in an organization of the body^^of knowledge in this area and it offered 
reference for the classification and. treatment of futpre works" 
(1971, p. 227). He analysed descriptively the selected literature of the 
Uventieth century and, veary importantly, reviewed major taxonomi6^ for 
research prior to the development of a specific one for this parti<^^lar 
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investigation. The broad outline of this taxonomy had been suggested 
earlier by Pearson in "Inquiry Into Inquiry" (1970). Osterhoudt built . 
effectively on this taxonomy when his detailed study of the literattire 
warranted the institution of certain modifications. Basically, the fitera* 
ture was divided into three categories: construct aoalysis, system analysis 
and con^^t analysis. Interestingly efiough — and this finding points up 
the significance of this present paper inquiring into **family resemblance" 
status for the term "physical education" — ^he found 138 studies which 
he was able to classify as **t4ie analysis of concept construction!" In his ' 
"Discussion" section he pointed out gently that "a more abiding 
consultation with the mother discipline, with philosophy proper, is rfe- 
quired, so as to avoid the dogmatic espousals, with ^yhich the philosophy 
of physical education and sport has all too Ipng been preoccupied" 
(1971, p. 235)- ' • 



Metfaodol and Findings 

Various aspects of the **Age of Analysis" are undoubtedly leaving 
\thcir mWk$ on us. (The reader is referred to the excellent publications 
embodying a type of conceptual analysis which were authored by 
Harold VanderZwaag and Daryl Siedentop ip 1972,) This writer had 
long been concerned with the objectives propounded by traditional 
^ physical education philosophers of yesteryear, but it was only in the 
late 1960s that he became familiar with the efforts of William K. 
Frankena in educational philosophy. In this Michigan philosopher's 
work, Thre^ Historical Philosophies of Education (1%5, p. 6), he ex- 
plained that the term "education'^ was ambiguous inasmuch as it could 
mean any one of four things: . > 

(1) the activity of educating caitied on by teachers, schools, and 
parents (or by oneself),, 

(2) the process of being educated (or learning) which goes on in ti 
, pupil or. Child, 

^> (3) the result, actual or intended, of (1) and (2), ' 
I (4) the discipline or field of inquiry that studies . on or reflects on XD* 
(2), and (3) and is taught in schools of education. 

* Somehow this type of analysis of the term "education" had never 
occurred to the writer before and it didn't, seem very important at the 
time. After some thought, howe^r, the matter became jmore intriguing 
especially when it became apparent that there might be a fifth over- 
looked meaning, namely, the profession of ' education. It soon becaine 
evident that a similar approach could be applied to the term "physical 
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education,** no matter whether the term was still considered acceptable 
by the intelligentsia of the field. 

Corresponde^ice was initiated with Professor Frankcna and on May 
21. 1%8, he wrote in a letter: 

. . /you suggest that there is a fifth sense of 'education* in which it 
refers to a 'profession,* This did not occur to me- I guess I don*t 
much use 'education* that way. But I suppose it does get used in 
that way, and that one can add this fifth definition, as you do. 

Well, the reader can appreciate that at this poinf the writer was at 
least partially hooked by virtue of his great discovery that had^ been 
conceded by the chairman of the Department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan!' 

The next step was to adapt this approach to the definition of physical 
education, and in the process — Eureka — somehow a sixth meaning of 
physical odueation emerged — that of subject-matter (e.g., tennis or 
s<Hne physical involvement that is considered part of the physical educa- 
tion program). 

The writer announced this discovery to the unsuspecting world of 
physical education in a formal paper presented at the First Canadian 
Symposium on the History of Sport and Physical Educati(bi held at the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton on May 13, 1970. At^he beginning 
of the paper it was stated, **As might be expected, 40ere is great 
ambiguity to the term 'physical education.* ** To the present it has been 
possible to identify six different meanings as follows: , , ' 

1. The subjecp^atter, or a parTofiHe^rrOennis, or ^ome other 
s^ort-t5f active game; some type of physical actlVhy involving exer- 
cise such as jogging or push-ups; a type of dance movement or 
activity; movement with purpose relating tq these three types of 
activities) 

2. The activity of physical education carried on by ||achers, schools, 
parents, or even by oneself 

3. The process of being physical educated (or learning) which goes 
on in the pupil or child (or person of any age) 

4. The result, actual or intended, or (2) and (3) taking place through 
tile employment of that which comprises (1), 

5. The discipline, or field of enquiry, in which people study and 
reflect on all aspects of (1), (2), (3) and (4) above; that which is 



. taught (the *'body of knowledge'*) In departments, schools and 
— - alleges of ph^oal education! and 

6. The profession whose members employ (1) above; practice it (2); 
try to observe (3) taking place; attempt to measure or evaluate 
whether (4) has taken place; and base their professional practice 
on the body of knowledge developed by those undectaldng scholarly^ 
and research effort- in the discipline (S). 

(Adapted from Frankena 1965, p. 6, and the reader should 

see also Zeigler and VanderZwaag 1968, p. 8.) 

The writer can still hear that hall echoing with thunderous applause 
99 that morning. The fact that no one has ever mentioned that, bit of 
language analysis to its perpetrator since that fateful day, however, 
would seem to suggest that this type of philosophical analysis has not 
yet arrived in the field of physical education despite the relative im- 
portaitce which the present investigator feels it should be accorded* j 

One further development must be reported. It revolves around the 
.winter's subsequent realization that ^'physical «iucation" nUght indled 
be a **family resemblance'' term i la Wittgenstein. This was an ide&\ 
propounded as a theory of i^eanlng for such general terms jas 
'*know, **reason, " and "J^. which have been used in many different 
ways— that, is, the conditions for the accurate use of the word vary in 
different circumstances* 

With the "family resemblance approach,!' determining the properties 
for the definition of a spedfic term is discarded because the term may 
,be used correctly in different situations even though no one essential 
property (or set of properties) appears eve^ timeitthe term is used* But 
all Qf the uses bear a **family resemblance*' to each other, i e., to a 
•certain extent elements of characteristics overlap so that eVety use lias 
something **in common with every other use" even though "there is no/ 
property wfiich it holdi in common with all of these other uses" (Goch- 
nauer 1973, p- 216): 

The question then is, "Can this *family resemblance approach* be 
applied to the term 'physical education?* The answer at present 
appears to be a resounding "yes and no/* Geqerally speakmg, the 
answer must be in the negative, but for many individual groups within 
the profession an affkmative might be possible because they see "physi- 
cal education" as eitnh^port or play, or exercise or dance. If there 
were almost unanimous agreement that human movement or human 
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motor performance in these areas is the essential definition, we coul^ 
dispense with tbe **family resemblance term" idea, but those in tliife ' 
field are far from consensus ^n ithis goint. Thus, the answer to t\iis 
question must be **yes and no," or at best it can possibly be shown 1*iat 
the term "phj^ical education'* is a family resemblance term partially or 
it is such a term to a greater or lesser extent. / 

The writer wishes that it were possible to leave you with ^h clarity 
and precision! However, the analysis must be pursued fii A her. In the 
formulas presented below, keep in mind the definitioijr^f physical edu- 
cation listed on pages 176-177, numbers 1-6. ^ 

A = 5ubject~Matter (Tlieory and Practice) of Field X (what is presently 
called Physical Education by many) 

Thus, A = SM(T+P) of X(PE) 
At = SM(T) 
A2--5M(P) 

B = Teaching of 5ubject-Matter (Tlieory and Practice) of Field X 
(Physical Education) by /nstructor 

Thus, B = T of SMX(T+P) by I , ' ^ 

B, = Tof SMX(T)byJ 

Bz = Tof SMX(P)byl . ^ 

C = Process of Learning of Subject -Matter (Theory and Practice, of 
Field X (Physical Education) 

Thus, C = Pof Lof SMX(T+P) 

C, = Pof Lof SMX(T) 
C2 = Ppf Lof SMX(P)- 

D - Pesult of Teaching of 5iibjeet-Afatter (fhebry and Practice) of 
* Field K (Physical Education) By /nstructor so that the Process 

of learning (/knowledge,* Skill, and Competency) occurs in 
Student 

- Thus, D = R of T of SMX(T+P) by I so that P of L (K, S, 
. ^and Co) occurs in S 
D , = R of T of SMX(T). etc. 
D2 R of T of SMX(P), etc. • 

^ E = The Discipline of 5ubject-Matter (theory and Practicejpj^f Field 
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X in which Scholars and Researchers investigate all Aspects of 
the Aibject-Matter (a©ory and ftactiee> ef ^?ield A^r its Teach- 
ing by /nstructor; the Process of learning by student; and the 
/{esult of its Teaching by /nstructor which results in a J9ody of 
jfiTnowledge and Theory of the 5ubject-Af atter 

Thus, E The Di of SMX(T+P) in which Scholars and Re- 
searchers investigate all Aspects of the SMX(T+P); 
its T by I; the P of L by S; and the R of its T by I 
which results in a B of K and Th of the SM 
=: The Di of SMX(T), etc. 
E, == The E)i of SMX(P), etc 

Note: Subject-Matter of the Discipline of **X*^ (Physical Educa- 
tion) includes currently (1) the History, Philosophy, and 
International Aspects; (2) the Sociological and Social 
Psychological Aspects; (3) the Motor Lemming and Per- 

^ formance Aspects; <4) the Physiologic^^ Aspects; (5) the 
Biomechanical Aspects; and others <[such as Anthropometri- 
Cal, Cultural Anthropological, and Growth Aspects, etc,) 



F = The Profession of "X** (Physical Education) whose Members 
employ 5ubject-Afatter (Tlieory and Practice); practice its 
Teaching; try to observe the Process of learning take place; at- 
tempt to measure or evaluate whether the /?esult has occurred; 
and base their professional practice on the ^ody of /knowledge 
developed by Scholars and Researchers in the Discipline and 
Related Fields 

Thus, F == The Profession of X(PE) whose Members employ 
SM(T+P); practice its Teaching(T+P); try to ob- 
serve the P of L take place; attempt to measure 
whether R has occurred; anid base.tl^eir professional 
practice on the B of K (developed by Scholars and 
*^ Researchers in the Di and Related Fields 

p The Teachers and Coaches oiF the Profusion of 
^ ^ X(PE),etc. 

F2 — *The Performers, ^tc. . . 

F3 = The Teachers of Teachers, etc. . ^>,»^ 

. ! • * F.^ =T The Scholars and Researchers 

- • ' 

Now that definitions and formulas of physical education have been 
offered, the^ reader is asked to ^Icall that a family resemblance term 
mdy be us^ correctly in different situations evQn though no ome essential 
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property (or set of properties) ep^rs each and every time it is used. 
AU of the uses have at least overlap^ng characteristics. An example of 
this fottoWs: 



4 




Q: 


F,H 


R: 


F.G 


S: 


G.H 


T: 


G.F 



In this example, Q has F in common with k and T, and H to common 
with S; R has F in common with Q and T, and G in common with S 
and T, etc. Note that there is no one characteristic (or set of charac- 
teristics) which can be found in all of the cases (Q, R, S, T). 

The analysis has progressed to the pohit where a similar analysis can 
be made of the claim that "physical education" is a family resemblance 
term based on the above example and on the definitions and formulas 
prifir to that which explain that the term is currently being allott^ six^ 
meanings or uses. The term "physical education" is also used to cover 
such'sub-meanbigs as sport, play^ exercise and dance. Consider there- 
fore uses.U, V, W, Y and Z which have overlapping characteristics 
as well as an essential definition if a person or group of people within 
^ the profession are willing to allot the field of "X" such an essential 
definition (e.g., sport, play, dance or exercise): 

-* 

The Fidd of "X" {Physical Education) Analyzed as a Possible Family 

Resemblance Term 

U: A Subject Matter (Theory and Practice) 

* V: B(A) The Teaching of the Subject-Matter 

" W: C (A via B) The Process of Learning the Subject-Matter 

through the Efforts of the Teacher 
X: D (A via B in C) ^ The Result of the Subject-Matter Being Taught 

by the Teacher so that the Process of Learn- 
ing Takes Place in the Student 
Y: E (A, B C, D) The Discipline Iijicludes Knowledge of the Sub- 
ject-Matter, its Teaching, the Process of. 
•• Laming, and the Result • 

Z: F (A, B, C, D The Profession Includfes Teachers & Coaches, 
used by Fm) Perform^, Teachers of Teachers, ^nd 

■ Scholars & Researchers who Employ the 

Subject-Matter; may Practice its Teaching; 
Observe whether the Process of Learning 
' . Takes Place; and "Evaluate Vrfiether the 
o proper Result Occurs. 
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f- specific Findings. As a rciult of this preliminary analysis, the follow- 
4fig specific findings may^ ^tatecN - - 

1. Each use has something in common with the other five uses* 

2. This something can and docs vary greatly, however, depending 
upon whether theory or practice is being considered, and also 
Upon whether the term "'physical education'' is viewed and/or de- 
fined as sport, play, exercise, or dance, etc. 

3. Each use has a distinct characteristic separate from each of the 
other five uses even though there is general agreement that the 
term is being used correctly in each of the six instancy described; 
A particular use usually includes a combination of one or more of 
the meanings and/or characteristics of a different use. 



Condoslons 

As a result of this investigation of the claim that "physical education" 
has become a "family resemblance" term, it is not possible to state 
definitively and in clearcut fashion that physical education is such a 
type of term or it isntl The following conclusions, however, can be 



1. "Physical education'* is a family resemblance term because (1) the 
term is relatively cbrrectly employed in connection with each of 
the uses and/or meanings enumerated; Q) two persons using this 
term at present may have similar but fundamentally different con- 
cepts in mind; and (3) there is soihe overlapping of characteristics 
from meaning to meaning. (See Specific Finding # 3 above.) 

2. "Physical education" vouid be a family resemblance term if there 
is variance in the meaning from .use to use as explained in Con- 
clusion #1 above, but it might not be if there was complete agree- 
ment by those concerned about the meaning A (A,, A^) or SMX. 
"^(Specific Finding #2 above) 

> 3. "Physical education" is not a family resemblance term if (1) the 
literal meaning of the words "physical" and "education" is ac- 
cepted as the "essential definition" which applies to all cases in 
which the term is employed; or (2) if there is consensus that 
human movement is at the core of the definition of the term 
whenever it is used, no matter whether human movement is viewed 
in a narrow sense (as related only to sport, play, exercise, and/or 
dance), or in a broad sense (as related, to man's movement under 
all conditions). (Specific Finding H above) 

RiecoinmendatkMUi . 

The investigator has demonstrated that there is great confusio|li re- 
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garding the use of the term ''physical education/* so much in fact that 
it seems to test sorely a philosophy of language approach of philosophical 
analysis. Further study is needed of each of the three conclusions offered 
above in the hope that further light may be shed on what has been a 
vexing problem to many people in physical education arid sport. In the 
meantime, if the term ''physical education'' is still employed by those 
whose philosophical persuasion is not offended by such usage, its use 
should be sharply delimited and care should be taken to employ 
qualifying and descriptive terms precisely in this connection. 
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Chapter 16 



A Brief Analysis of the 
Ordinary Language Employed 

in the Professional 
Preparation of Sport Coaches 
and Teachers 



Introduction 

The analysis of concepts undoubtedly started before Socrates, but 
it wasn't until the twentieth century that there was such a sharp con- 
trast drawn between analysis and other methods of philosophical 
endeavor. Interestingly enough, it wasn't until the mid-1950s that edu- 
cational philosophers became involved with philosophical analysis, and 
then not until the mid-l%Os that philosophers of sport and physical edu- 
cation began to show even the slightest interest or inclii;iation to move in 
this direction. Whether this trend will be lasting remains to be seen. 

To the uninitiated it can l^e cpnfusing.- Although scholafs of the 
West have engaged in philosophical thought for more than 2,000 years, 
there is still controversy over the exact nature (}f philosophy. Early Greek 
philosophers thought that philosophy should serve a function not unlike 
that which we attribute to contemporary science. Today, sdentific 



' This chapter is adapted from a paper presented at the Pre-Convention Philosophy of 
Physical Education and Sport Sessions held in conjunction with the Canadian Association 
for Health. Physical Education, and Recreation Convention. Ottawa. May 27-28, 19.74. 
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method is employed, of course/ and it involves reflective thought and 
hypotheses* long-term observation, and experimentation prior to subse- 
quent generalization and theory-building. This is how new knowledge 
is developed and, unless today's philosophers engage in this sort of 
activity, there is serious doubt whether they can claim that their in- 
vestigation results in any knowledge. If not, what is the justification for 
philosophy? 

In the twentieth century there have been three majw developlnents, 
and several sub-developments, within philosophy that have sought to 
answer this question through language analysis: (1) logical atomism, 
(2) logical positivism and (3) ordinary language philosophy. These are 
discussed in detail in Chapter 15, The main idea behind the first twp 
approaches is that philosophy's function is analysis. The third approach, 
oixlinary language philosophy or linguistic a^ialysis, or the related group 
of pursuits now known as "philosophy of language," assumes that the 
immediate goal of the philosopher is to ^xplain the use, function or 
actual workings of language. Within thii third category, one faction 
argues that philosophers should help us i/efrain from mis-using ordinary 
language while another group believe^^that philosophers should help 
reconstruct ordinary language. 

It is this third approach that will ^be employed in this investigation 
in an experimental fashion. The investigator is quick to use the word 
**experimentar' because he has not employed it previously and because 
he views this type of philosophizing as important but definitely as a 
"handmaiden* • to philosophy. 

Between 1930 and 1952 Ludwig Wittgenstein decided that it would be. 
impossible to devise a language; so perfect that the world would be 
accurately reflected- As mentioned in Chapter 15, he came to believe 
that much of the confusion and disagi^iTient over philosophy emanated 
' -^rom the misu^e-^f. language. He believed that by deciding what the 
basie, philosophical terms were, it would be possible to use tjhem cor- 
rectly and clearly so that all might understand. With this approach 
philosopher^ could solve some problems through clarification of the 
meaning of certain terms whic^ lhave been used synonymously (albeit 
often incorrectly). lii^this way one could truly achieve certain knowledge 
about the wprld. Philpsophy practiced in this way becomes a sdrt of 
logico-linguistic analysis; and most certainly not a set of scientific truths 
- or ttiSS!a\ exhortations aboUt the good life. 

Statement of the Problem. The main problem of this investigation 
was to apply the Austinian technique of analyzing ordinary language to^^ 
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terms typically used in the professional preparation of coaches and 
teachers. The basic assumption is that these words (e.g., knowledge, ex- 
perience, .skills) are usually employed loosely and Improperly. 

* To answer the basic problom^rolnprchcnslvely and satisfactorily, the 
following sub-problems will be considered Initially: 

a. What particular area of the language will bp considered foAstxidy? 
(Terms typically employed In the professional preparation of 
coaches and teachers) 

b. What terms will be recommended by a team using free association 
as a technique after the reading of relevant documents has been 
completed? (At this point use of a good dictionary is essential.) 

c. How does the group decide whether the terms included are ap- 
propriate? (By describing circumstances and conducting dialogues) 

d. What results may be fonnulated that are correct and adequate In 
relation to the terms* which have been chosen Initially, described 
clearly and In reasonable detail, and which have been accepted 
eventually as correct in the circumstances in which they are typi- 
callynised? (The terms selected are defined 6!carly, checked care- 
fully on the basis of experiences of the group members, and used In 
a sequential fashion to describe accurately the total experience 
under consideration) 

Neerf for the \tudy. The need fo^ this particular study became ap- 
parent to the investigator while serving as a member of an Experimental 
Undergraduate Physical Education Committee in the l%3-64 academic 
year 'at the University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, under the chair- 
manship of Professors L. J. Huelster and C. O. Jackson. The group 
realized soon that their discussions were accomplishing little because of 
a language problem'. They were using the same words to describe the 
professional preparation experience of coaches and teachers of physical 
education, but they were using these' terms differently (with different 
meanings). It became obvious that certain fundamental terms would 
have to be selected, defined, used in descriptive statements, re-defined 
(perhaps), and then related in a sequential narrative of .sonic type. 

Limitations and Qc- limitations. Obviousl5'. there is a very real possi- 
bility that the personal biases of the investigator and othersj involved in 
this early committee may have affected the way in which the tprms were 
choseiiKdefined and employed. As a matter of fact, the group was not 
aware that the Austinian technique was being employed to the "T," so to 
speak; the steps simply made good sense, and they were adopted. Thus, 
there was inevitably a certain amount of subjectivity in the analysis and 
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the rosults that were unanimously adopted for ftirthor use. One de- 
limitation r of course, is that the terms to be collected were only those 
used commonly In the professional preparation of teachers and coaches. 

R^ted Literature 

In a brief presentation such as tliis, no effort will be made ^ docu-^ 
mcnt the related literature fromjhe field of philosophy that^mlght be 
otherwise included- Certainly philosophy Is in the midst of an ''Age of 
Analysis/' although no one would claim for a moment that this ap- 
proach should be classified as a homogeneous school of thought (White 
1955). This present "study seems to be "hovering" at some point in a 
category that Weitz has defined as "Linguistic, Ordinary Language, or 
Conceptual Analysis*' (1%6, p. 1). 

Those who concern themselves with the history of philosophy will 
endeavor to determine as accurately as possible Riissell's influence on his 
student, Wittgenstein, but none can deny the originality of the latter*s 
TraaattiS Logico-Philosophicus, first published in 1921 (Wittgenstein 
(1921] 1%1). The language of philosophical discourse must be phrased 
so that its propositions arc meaningful and empirical. If one hopes to 
understand and solve {Problems, language must be used correctly. 

Since they were contpniporaries and involved with the same "move- 
ment," one would think that Austin wou^d be influenced by such a 
powerful and seminal thrust in philosophy as that engendered by Witt- 
genstein. "Austin is sometimes counted among the group of philoso- 
phers vaguely labelled 'Wittgensteinians* '* (Furberg 1963. p, 62); 
howevcf , fhe burden of proof of any ^strong relationship still remains 
open for some fut\ire scholar. They were approaching philosophy in a 
vety similar fashion, ^ut their emphases seem to have differed, 

John Umgshaw AustlS^^was a classical scholar who turned to philoso- 
phy after earning a degree in classics at Oxford- He was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Moore indirectly and by Pritchard more directly (Hampshire 
1959-60, xil). **Doing" philosophy for Moore, however, was definitely 
in the direction of analysis, while for Austin the question of classifying 
distinctions within language was uppermost. In the process, Austin was 

'*team man" since he believed in the necessity of working in groups to 
define distinctions among the language expressions used by those whose 
language was bein'g '*purified^ 

Language Analysis in Physical Education. There has been very little 
ordinary language philosophy or conceptual analysis within the field of 
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physical 'education, ,In 197o\vhen Pialeigh pi^sented his deflnitiYe 
account and analj^is of types of philosophic i^seaixh tKat had been car- 
ried out in the l%Os. he inclDdcd **three types of research' labeled as 
theorj' building, structural analysis, and phenonienoiog>'" (Fraleigh 
1971, pp. 29-30). He did not exclude this methodology necessarily be- 
cause of tltc lack o"f published material in physical education literature, 
but he might as well have.taken such a stand. During that time James 
Keating of DePaul was beginning to make his^ case for the distinction 
bctwteen the terms Isport'^ and '^athletics*' in philosopliical journals, but 
Re has never ,;^recd to classify himself as a philosopher of language 

(Keating 1%3.101-210). 

/ 

To the best of this writer's knowledge,- the only physical education 
philosopher to \:onsidcr the application of Austin's ^'linguistic phenom- 
enology*' to sport and physical education was lhe^«te Pet>;r Spencer- 
Kraus. a student .of this investigator at the Univei^'ity of Illinois in 
Champaign-Urbana (1%9), (As a matter of fact, it should be stated 
parenthetically that one of the reasons for this paper is to give this 
interesting and valuable technique of investigation a bit more mileage 
^n Ihe hopciha) others- will consider employing it further,) 

OtI>er approaches of this nature to the philosophy of language were 
made by ^^o other former graduate students working with the writer, 
George Patrick and Kathleen Pearson- A summai7 of their ideas can be 
found in Chapter 15. " 

Methodology and Tci^hnlquc 

J. L. -Austin's tcchnK]ue was hot spelled out in great Jength in^in- 
numerable papers as is sometimes the case with investigators, but the 
, essence of it may be gleaned from his paper, "A Plea for Excuses/* as 
well as from his "Ifs and Cans" and from some notes called ^'Something 
About One'Way of Possibly Doing One Paft of Philosophy." (See Aus- 
tin, Philosophical Papers, I96I.) He himself coined the name "linguistic 
phenomenology" in connection with the technique, In^Austin's opinion 
there was hope in analyzing, 

- . , . our common stock of .words [which] embodies all the distinc- 
tions men have found worth drawing, and the connexions they 
have found worth marking, in the lifetimes of many generations: 
these surely are likely to be more numerous, more sound, since 
they have stood up to the long test of the survival of the fittest, and 
more subtle, at least in all ordinary 'and reasonably practical mat- 
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tors, than any that you or 1 arc lUcoIy to think up In our^ ann- 
chftirs of m aftenioon — the most favoured alterntttivc method. 
^ (Ibid., p, 130) ^ 

Initially, the committee at Illinois, after a series of meetings during 
which time it became apparent to all that they were not talking the same 
language, decided which words were relevant to the tppic of profasslonal 
preparation of teachers and coaches. Even tliough they used common 
sense and professional judgment, they found that U was necessary to 
read Htelnture on professional preparation in both general professional 
education and in the specialized professional education arcil of physical 
education. Then through the process of free association, they ellrtiinatcd 
words and began to delineate sliades and nuances of meaning of the 
words that remained. When disagreements develoi)ed or when Rne dis- 
tinctions were not known, the group referred to a dictionary, 

Riiterral to a dictionary Was n6t tlic final answer because i^ was dis- 
covered that still other tenns — synonyms — were t^lcally available for 
consideration as well. Early corroboration of this type wtis most helpful 
since it provided a cross-check. As a result of this field work stage, the 
committee decided to employ a minimum of 12 words and accompanying 
definitions to be used in the fjnal statement that was to be framed to ex- 
plain the professional preparation process as caf-eVully and precisely as 
ppssible^ 



The conlmittcc «focccded to tlic second stage by trying to relate clear 
and detailed examples of circumstances in which a particular word was 
preferred to another and to explain situations in which the word would 
be inappropriate. During this stage ali theorizing should be excluded. 
Achieving unanimity at this Juncture may be difficult, but it is less 
time-consuming if there are no unusual personalities in the group ancj 
if the members arc relatively itiexperieiiced . 

* • 

Finally, in the third stage, an effort is fnadc to formulate the various 
terms under consideration into a coherent account that will withstand 
close scrutmy. There will undoubtedly be modlljcatlon^ in the pre- 
limitiary account. The final account can be double-checked with 
soihc of the literature examined earlier to see to what extent changes 
have been made that will scepiingly stand up under detailed examina- 
tion. After this was done in the Illinois situation, the final statements 
including the terms ad\)pted»wQre prc^>ented to a graduate seminar (or 
disinterested examination and cv;\luation, 
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Bndlngt ' ' 

\s a result of Ihc field work stage, the coinmitteo dccidod to use the 
following words and definitions: 

Foc<— a real event, occurrence, quality, or relation based on 

evidence , 

2. /tnoH'Mge— acquaintance vAth tact; hence, scope of information 

3. C/rirferi^flMrf/M^r—compreheqsion of the meaning of inteq>rctation 
. ofkt^lcdge /T^ 

4. /16i7/j>»--quality or state of being able; capability; aptitude 

5. Comperenc>^— sufficiency without excess; adequacy 

5A;<7/— expcrtncss in execution of performwicc; a "quality of 
expertness"; a developed ability 

7. Appr^ciatioTt—a recognition of the worth of something ' 

8. >l«imrfe— position assumed or studied to serve a purpose 

" 9. Experience— the actual living through an cvent($) which may re- 
sult in skill, understanding, ability, c^petency, appreciation, 
attitudes, etc. 

10. Problcm—a question proposed or difficuh situation presented 
which may be met and/or solved by cxperience(s) 

11. Resource /Ireas^-those subjept-matters (disciplinary areas) re- 
ferred to for facts 

12. Functions—the special duties or performances carried "out by a 
person (or {jersor^ in the course of assigned work - 

The ^rmulalion of the various terms into a coherent account that de- 
scribes . whjt might actually occur in an experimental undergraduate 
curriculum for teachers and coaches resulted in the following statement: 

A student is olTcred educational experiences in a classroom and/or 
laboratory setting. Through the employment of various types , of 
educational methodology (lectures, discussions, problem-so^^g 
situations in theory and practice, etc.), he/she hears ybc/j, increases 
the scope oi information iknowlcdge) , and learns to comprehend 
and Interpret the material, (understanding). Possessing varioOS 
amounts of ability or aptitude, the student gradually develops 
qompetency and a certain 1ll|ree or level of skill. It is >oped that 
' certain appreciations about the worth of his/her profession will be 
developed, 'smd tliat he/she will form certain attitudes about the 
work that lle^head in his/her chosen /leld. 

In summary, there are certain special duties or performances which 
the student preparing for Ihc teaching/coaching profession should 




lUnin (/ii«c*fo tho professional curxiculum\^ho or^^^^^^^^ * 

Is exposed to both genbral and spccUfic probhms which mdst be met 
successfully/ Through plnimed experiences, with wide variety of 
resource areas to s^e as **depositorie$*' of >cty, the professional 
• ^ stydent devek^ps. comj>etencies, skilfs, knowledge,* understanding^ 
appreciations, and attitudes whicK t^iJ^ible hlni/lier to be an elfeo- 
tivc physical edpcator-coach. ' ' ' • / 

Concludlon ^nd Dltcnitlon ^ 

« 

Based onJhi« limited experience with the Au^tixiian technique applied 
to ordinary language— in this case, softie terms employed typlcaily in the 
pr<|fcss;lonal preparation of teachers and coaches — this investigator was 
able t^ conclude that certain problems that have *bc^etJtJiose concerned 
with professicJnal^ preparation are caused by Iftigutstic confusion 
because of the'equivocal use <?f many key words and terras. 

This is not to say, howevdr, that more detVUcd investigation of a 

similar nature would remove basic conflicts in educational j^hilosoph^. 

What constitutes education and teacher cducdtion ideally will not, in 

this writer's opinion, be resolved by the possible prevention Qf\furtber ' 

ambiguous usage of terms and idioms because such differences of* 

opinion arc far too deep-rooted and steepefl In hoary tradition to vanish 

within the space of a few decades, if ever. ^ ^ . ^ 

t 

There is absolutely no dpubt, however, that significant strides can be 
jnade in the near future if those interested in sport and physical edu- 
cation philosophy will decrease prevailing difficulties'* with language 
U3age. The late Peter Speiiccr-jC^aus was preparing himself for thi^task, 
but his life was cut very^^hort in a tragic car accident. Patrick and Pear- 
son have shown interest and ability aJqpg a similar, if not identical, Hn'e, 
and it is hoped that they will continue with this interest^ Others are 
urged to experiment with Austin's Approach as well.^ It i^ relatively 
simple in design, but it may be difficult to bring together a ieam of in- 
vestigators to carry out similar studies in the specialized area of sport 
and physical education. Such investigation would appear to be a neces- 
' sary conierstone for any further study in the years immediately ahead. 
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Chapteii.17 

A Metaethical Analysis of 
/Work; and Tla/ as Related 

^ to North American Sport 

' " .* • * - 

' J ■ " ■ — ■' " » - 



Introduction 



The main problem of this paper is to iinalyzc from a metaethical 
standpoint the concepts of 'work'^ and 'play' and to relate ihem to the 
current sport scene in North America. During my early college days 
about 40 years ^go 1 realized the confuslj^n in people's minds about the 
uses of tlrcsti two terms when they were discussed in more than a super- 
ficial manner. I suppose for most people there rcall)^ was no problem: 
work wa? what you did to earn a liviyg or to take care of your basic 
needs. Thus, my grandparents and parents viewed it as a serious matter, 
and a significant amoqjit of such arduous endeavor was iiTtluded as 
part of my upbringing. Play was what you were free to do after you had 
carried out your work responsibilities. Play was supposed to be fun and 
rc?-creative, trifling and trivial. 

While studjring philosophy of education at Yale with John S. Bru- 
bacher in the mid-1940s, he called to my attention the many limitations 
inherent in the typical usage of these two terms- This led to a pre- 
liminary analysis which indicated that some people worked at play while 
others played at their work. Itv^ecame apparent there was considerable 



This chapter^ is adapted from ft paper presented ni the Sixth Annual Meeting otMhc 
Philosophic Society for the Study of Sp^>rt. Hartford, ConncctlciK, Oct, 21-23. 1976. The 
original paper appeared hi the Canadian Journal qf Applied Sport Sciences, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
March 1978, 
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(Xliicational value in many Slnicturcd or scml-structured activities that 
were typically designated as play. And so. for the first time, I became 
aware of "a scientific (Deweyan) ethical analysis technique — ^with the 
remainder of the triumvirafc being called an authoritarian approacli or 
a relativistic technique. As explained by Fromm: 

' The most significant contemporary proponent of a scientific ethics 
is John Dewey, whose views are opposed both to authoritarianism 
' and to relativism in ethics. As to the/ormcr, he states that the com- 
mon feature of appeal to revelatioa, divinely ordained rulers, com- 
mands of the state, convention, tradition. luid so on. 'is that th^ffte is 
some voice so authoritative as to preclude the need of .inquiry' (J. 
Dewey and J. H. Tufts. Ethics. JS.Y.: H, Holt & Co, Rev. ed., 1932. 
p, 364). As^o the latter, he holds that the fact that something is en- 
joyed is not in itself 'a judgement of tlie value of what is enjoyed' 
(Dewey. "/Vo6/em^- of Men, N,Y,: H. Holt & Co., 1946. p. 254). The 
enjoyment is a basic datum, but it has to be 'verified by evidential 
facts' (Ibid., p. 260). (Fromm [1947] 1967, p, 37). 

Evei^ tfiough I understood the educational implications of play based 
on pragmatic theory. I recall writing for Ontario's developing recrea- 
tion profession in the 1950s that play w^s for children and recreation 
was for mature adults. Looking back upon that/*profound" statement 
25- years later, I can't comprehend why no one challenged such 
pedantic dictum. Can't you just imagine telling j^eople today that adults 
should never play — ^just recreate? ^ 

Then in the 1960s James Keating offered his distinction, between the 
concepts of *!;port' and ^athletics/ When yori analyze this idea (which 
was basically sound albeit impractical in a world which often ignores 
etymological disfinctions), it turned out that the concepts may be likened 
fundamentally to 'play' and 'work* respectively. Thus, however rational 
Keating's distinction may have been (Keating J963. pp. 149. 201-210). 
the words "sport" and "athletics" are currently being used int€;rchange' 
ably on the North American continent, although in England and Europe 
and perhaps in the rest of the world, the word "athletics" seems to be 
itlQ^itifieft more directly with track and field events only. 

The concepts *wo3rk' and "play' arc still strongly dichotomized just 
about everywhere. There seems to be no treiid toward clarifying that ^ 
which is imprecise and muddled in typical usage, even though many 
educators holding various educational philosophical stances would 
anhm that play under certain educational condition^ contributes (o a 
child's educational.cxpericnce and growth. And nowhere is the confusion 
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more evident than when we wee discussing to what extent -the nomen- 
clature of *Vork" and '*play" may be applied when reforring to various 
levels of participation in sport and/or athletics on the North American 
stinc. , . 

To repeat, therefore, the main problem of this paper is to analyze 
critically (or metaethically) the concepts of *work' ahd *play' as they arc 
currently employed in North America^ and to relate such distinctions lo 
sport and /or athletics as- we know them tyj^ically in society at large or 
within the ,e<iucatlonal- setting specifically. The following sub-problems 
of the topic, phrased as questions, ^ill be discussed in this order: (1) 
how may some of the fundamental terms being employed be defined 
inltfally? (2)prV^hat is the status ofi sport and/or athletics in, North-^ 
America? (3) does such status have a possible relationship to the pre- 
vailing social forces at wjrk in North America? (4) would altered con- 
cepts of 'work' and *play'— in a democratic culture where hidividual 
freedom is valued highly — possibly exert an influence on the prevailing 
patterns in sport/athletics? and (5) how may this question be sum- 
marized and what reasonable conclusion(s) may be drawn from this 
analysis? ^ 




Defihiltion of Terms 

Work. The term ''work" can be used as a^noun several ways (e.g., 
''something that is or was done"; ''something ^o do or be done''; "a 
person's action \>{ a particular kind"; "an action involving effort or 
exertion directed to a definite cndl'— i.e., "one's regular occupation or 
employment"; *'a particular piece or act of labour; a task, job"; and 
"exercise or practiW in a sport or game; also, exertion or movement 
proper to a particular sport, game, or exercise") (0:\:/bnrf Univcnal 
Dictionary 1955, p. 2449). Used in a second sense a$ a noun, the term 
"work" is '*the product of the operation of labour of a person or other 
agent" (Ibid.). 

The term "work" is used also as both a transitive and intransitive 
verb. Some 20 different usages arc listed for its employment as a transi- 
tive verb (e.g., "to do a deed"; "to effect something or some action"; 
"to move something into position," etc-). The intransitive verb is used in 
approximately 14 ways (e.g^ "to do something or to do things gen- 
erally"; "to pursue a regular occupation"; "to perform the work 
proper or incidental to one's business 9r avocation") (Oxford Universal 
, , . p. 2499). 

Synonyms for 'V^rk ' are achievement, -business, drudgery, effort, 
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employment, labor, occupation, opus, performance, production, task» 
toil and travalL Antonyms are ease, le|sure, play, reci;eation and vaca- \ 
tion iLiving Webster Encyclopedic Dictionary ofthe Englisp Language 
1975, p. 

Play, The term **play can be used as a noun in many ways (c.g,, 
**exercise, free movement or action"; **exercise or action by way of 
recreation, amusement, or sport"; and '^mimic action") {Ojcjbrd Uni- 
versal . . . 195&, p. 1920). 

The term '*play is used as a verb in five genera! ways:^!) **to exercise 
oneself, act or move energetically'*; (2) **to, exercise oneself in a way of 
diversion or amusement"; (3) **to engage in a game, ctc/^-^(4) *'to pcr- 
fonn Ji^^strumental music"; and (5) "to perform dramatically, etc." 
'{Oxford Universal ... p. 1521). 

Synonyms for the noun '*play" are listed under the word "recreation." 
They are: amusement, diversion, entertainment, fun, game, pastime, 
and sport, Antonyms are boredom, labor, toil, and work (listed also 
under "recreation") {Liying Webster . . . 1975, p. BT-26). 

Freedom. The term "fFeedom" is used here to describe the **condi- 
tion of being ablq to choose and to carry out puq)oses" (Muller 1961, 
xiii). Or to be more precise, keeping ip mind that the traditional libera! , 
meaning of freedom relates to the absence of constraint or coercion, the 
following definition appears to describe the term mtfre a^Iequatcly: 

A man is said to be free to the extent that he can choose his Qwn 
goals or course of conduct, can choose between alternatives avail- 
able to him, and is not compelled to act as he himself would not 
choose to act, oi'^pVevent from acting as he would otherwise choose, 
to act, by the will of another man, of the state, or of any other 
authority, (Partridge 1967, vol. 3, p. 222) 

Synonyms for "freedom" are exemption, familiarity, immunity, 
Independence, liberation, Hbcrty. Antonyms are bondage, compulsion, 
constraint, necessity, and servitude {Living Webster . , , p, BT-14). [ 

Amateur, An amateur is *|onc who culti^^ates any arl or pursuit for the 
enjoyment of it, instead of professionally or for gain, sometimes implying 
desultory action or crude results; a (J^evotce" {IJving Webster , . . p. 32). 

Synonyms for "amatcifi-" are apprentice, beginner, dabbler, dilel- 
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tante, lparner> neophyte aod noyiCe. Aptoi\y«n$ ate aiithbrlty, exj[>ert, 
roaster and professional {Living Wnbster^ . . .,]^/B3fV2), 

. *• • ^Bf^' 

Semipro. A semlpro (colloquial for a ^miproieSslonaTi)^is one whfe 
6ng|ige$ In some sport or other activity for pay but only as g part-time 
occupation (i/v/n^'W^^^^^r . * . p. 876). The person resembles a prt)- 
fessional, but his/her performance demands less skill, knowledge, etc. 

FrofessionaL A professional is a member of any profession, but more 
often applied, in opposition to amateur, to persons who nrake their 
living by arts or sports in Which others euT^agc a,s a pastime {IJving 
Webster . _ p, 761). 

Sport. A sport is a "diversion, amusement, or recreation;, a pleasant 
' pastime; a pastime pursued in the open air or having an aithletic 
character, as hunting, fishing, baseball, bowling, or wrestling, etc. 
(Living Webster ... p. 942). Further meanings are listed which are not 
applicable to the present discussion. ^ 

S;^nonyms for "sport" are listed under "games" as amusement, 
contest, diversion, fun, match, merriment, pastime, play and tccreation. 
Antonyms mentioned are business, drudgery,* hardship, labor, and work 
{Living ]i^bster . . , pp, BT 14 and 15). 

Athletics. Athletics is a plural noun thfit is^ acceptable in usage as 
either singular or plural in constrUctit^p.. It (t^ykmay be described as 
* 'athletic exercises: spons such as tenttis, rowing, boxing, jjtc, {Living 
Webster ... p. 63). (Note that track and field are not' mcntionei;! as 
typical examples although they are undoubtedly constderied part of the 
sports included under the term "atljletics" Jn North America.). 

In a preliminary inspection, therefore, it is possible to construct a 
diagram bftsed on the more or less traditional defimttons of "play," 
**work,'^ "freedom,'' "constraint," *'sport," "athletics," "amateur," and 
"professional." With each pair of terms there is a sharp dichotomlzatioh 
in riorfnaf usage except for "siK)rt" and "athletics." Neverthless, in this 
diagram^hey'are shQwn as being dichotomized because of Keating's 
recon^iendation. Despite what has just been sa^id, which is presented in 
^^^JPiBla 1, a more careful consideration gjves rise to the idea that the 
conc<it>t$ of 'play' and 'work' could be placed on a cOntihuum as opposed 
to a discontinuum as shown at the top of the table. In this instance the 
continuum would extend from Trivolity' .on the left through 'play' to the 
concept of 'work* and finalfy to 'drudgery' on the far right. 
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T*bk 1. A Fifty- Wofk Ddt^Oonul Dl^^rtm Relating to thcVTonctjpts of •Sport\ 'Ftecdom' 
and *AiV\nt<Jurl5m' ^ 



Note: A shirp dlchotolnlzatloiw \$ typically implied whon the concepts a^p coiuldorcd 
initially and typically employed in common p<irlauc^ Even tho dictionary doQni- 
tlbns — including both synonyms ^nd antonyms — ftppfw as a discomitwum . 

■ ' 

Fiay (as typtcally used) . . . , » * Work 

• • * 

Freedom ^ (as typically used) - . . . .... ^Consitxsint 

Amateur _ ^ ^.{jks typically used) Professional 

' r - ^ . . ^ ^ 

Sport , , . . (Koating*s etymological Athhiics . 

/ , analysis stresses dichotomlzntion^ 

bvl the two icrm$ arc typically U9cd ' ^ 

synonymously In tbis cvllture.) 



Noti^: The tonus "play" and "work," along with "frlvolJty" and "drudgery," are placed 
* -on a continuum bclow — as opposed to tho dUcontinuum shown above. 

Prcsuinably the same* approach could be employed with the other tenns indicated, 
as the Several continira arc extended to their cxtttmitics. As J. S. Bnibachcr indi- 
cates In cOrresponf&eri^ dated September 27, 1976, ^'work and plaj tfcud to overlap 
toward the middle of^jc continuum* when work can be pleasant and piny can be 
toilsome . - . Similarly, at the drudgery end, it Is all constraint, and at the frivolity 
end of tfic continuum the freedom becomes license." 

\ 

"A ContJituum Approach. , 
Fnvolity Play Work Dnidgerv 



E. F. Zciglcr 
1976 



Status of Sport/ Athletics 

The comments about, the status of amfttcur. semiprofessional and 
professional sport arc based upon a half century of personal experience 
and observation as a performer, coaCh, teacher of coaches, professor, 
and writer. After my first 10 years of coaching experience in three sports 
in two major universities in the United States and Canada and in a 
YMCA,,I began to write about sport in a normative, hortatory, and 
cqmmonsense fashion. Ihis type of article was superseded in the 1960s 
by an effort to xjraw implications from current educational philosophical 
stances^ However, realizing the uncertainty and imprecision of nornuUive 
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othics luxd othical tclfttivlsm/I m«lntained ^ continuous flow of matoriaJ 
down to the present time in whlcfii I have espoused a Dew^yan scientific 
ethic based upoi^i ,a merging of the hisjtorlc value-facts controversy 
(Zelglor 1960; 1%2; 1964; 1%5; 1968; 1969; 1971; 1972a; i972b; 1972c; 
1973; 1^74; 197S)» More recently I have been following an eclectic 
philosophical methodology Involving several tecfiiniques^ including meta- 
ethical or critical arialysis oft sport and pliysical actlvity-^hence this 
present effort to delineate somewhat more carefully problems arising in 
the use of such terms as *Vork/' *'play," ^'freedom/' ^'constraint." 
**$port/* ^'athletics/' **amateur/' l^semi-pro," and *'professionar' when 
discussing -sport and Its myriad problems and contentious Issues. 



Writing in 1967 (Zelgler, pp. ^7-^49) about leading a good life, I noted 
that: • 

!t is not necessary (o delineate the various meanings of play too 
carefully; so, we will accept the definition that play is an Instinctive 
form of^elf-cxpfesslon through pleasurable activity which seems to 
be aimless in nature . , . 

In discussing work at the same time, 1 pointed out that **many people 
are now clioOsing leisure Instead of more work, because they wanted to 
V>i\joy life/." 

Speaking at the Athletics in America Symposium at Oregon State 
University in 1971, I made the point that *'North Americans must 
ponder the term 'freedom' deeply today as they face an uncertain 
future/' Here freedom is dotlnec^as **the condition of being able to 
choosb ^nd carry out purposes" (Zeigler 1972c, p. 79). Subsequently the 
statement was made that *'the tield of athletics and sport seems to be at 
least* as poorly prepared as any in the educational system to help young 
people to get ready for the tuturc." 

For many years also 1^ have been attempting the philosophical analysis 
of one of the most persistent problems facing higher education— that of 
so-'caUed amateur, semlprofessional and professional *ort and Its 
rcJationship to our educational system, as well as our entire culture 
(Flath 1964), 1 have argued the necessity for reevaluatlon of our treas- 
ured basic assumptions abt)ut the amateur code in sport. Further^ I 
have decried the materialistic image of today's professional in sport, 
the argument being that the athlete Is being professional c^ly in the 
limited sense of the word— that it brought money.^ him quickly for 
athletiQ perforpiance at a high level, without his commitment as a true 
professfonal whose primary aim is to serve his fellow-man through 
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^contributions ^0 his own sport In particular and to all sport in gcnerrfL^ 
Thus, I have argued that the amateur -should b^e regarded as the 
beginner, not' as the Olympic performer who somehow refrained fit)m 
taking cash but who received all kinds of invaluable support along the 
way. I have presented the idea of a logical bona fide, and desirable 
progi-ession— if the persan wished to progi^ess and was capable— through 
the ranks of the amateur athlete to that of the semipro. and finally to 
that of the highly trained, proficient athletic performer~a professional! 
X 

I would not wish to create the impression that this has been a solitary 
en'ort— far from i^. In 1929 the Carnegie ^Onndation published a import 
entitled American College Athletics which explained thai *Hhe defects of 
American college athletics are two: commercialism, and a negligent 
attitude toward the educational opportunity for which the American 
college^ exists/' Additionally, the repoil stressed that the prevailing 
amateur ctxle was violated continually; that recruiting and subsidizing 
was "the darkest blol upon American college sport"*; that athletic 
training ^and hygiene practices were deplorable and actually jeopardized 
health in many instances; that athletes are not poorer academically, but 
that hard training for long hours impaired scholastic standing; that 
athletics as conducted fail in many cases "to utilize and strengthen such 
desirable social traits as honesty and the sense of fair play"; that few of 
the most popular sports contributed to physical recreation ^fter college; 
that many head coaches were receiving higher pay than full professors, 
but their positions were dependent upon successful win-loss records; that 
the athletic conferences '(v^ere'^not abiding by the lettter. much less the 
spirit of the established rules and regulations; and that ^athletes were not 
receiving the oppoilunity to "mature under responsibility." 

In 1974, some 4S years later, the only area tJiat seems to have 
improved is athletic tiHining and hygiene pVacticesl Even on this point a 
cynic would be quick lo point out that improved athfetic training could 
be expected because of the desire to keep expensive athletic talent 
healthy enough to earn its keep. At any rate, in 1974 the American 
Council on Education was perceptive enough to discover that ".there\s 
a moral problem in college athletics," and that "the pressure to win is 
enormous (Cady, The New York Times. March 10, 1974). The cog- 
noscenti in educational circles have known this for decades. For ex- 
ample, The New York Times commissioned a survey of some 40 colleges 
and universities and rcpoiied in 1951 that the flagrant abuse of athletic 
subsidization In many colleges and universities "promoted the estab- 
. lishment of false values"; "are the bane of existence in American 
education"; "lower educational standards generally"; force educators 
'^to lose out to politicians"; and "do further injury to democracy iiv 
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^ucatlon" (Grut^mer 1951), Obvioifsiy, it sorv^ tto good purpose to 
* onumcratc such statements endlessly because volumes could tie filled 
with them before 1929 and up to the present* 

EVcn . though this paper is not designed to prove logically tliat the 
status of '^hletics or sport in United States' education is unsound 
according to the so-called educational standards or principles upon 
wljitch most colleges and, universities are based, it is essential to justify 
the conclusion tlmt many colleges and universities are conducting inter- 
collegiate athletics in a manner that raises questions about their edu- 
cational vallnp^and the situajjlon seems to be as bad today as it ever 
^was! This is the reason for Inclusion of the section on the -status of 
such programs. ^ 

Not all colleges and uiiiversitics conduct their hit9rcollcgiatc athletic 
programs so m to warrant such severe criticism. One has tp go no 
further than the Little Three in New England, most Ivy League in- 
stitutions, a largo university like Wayne State in Detroit, and the 
University of Illinois at Cliicago Circle^ to name just a few. Canada has 
been fortunate in university competitive sport, and the prevailing '^ama-. 
tcur spirit'* there has definitely influenced the secondary school outlook 
as welK This is not to say that there aren't warning signs on the horizon, 
but a recent survey by the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canadji reported that Intercollegiate athletics generally has maintained 
its amateur spirit and educational balance. As reported by Matthews, 

Canadian universities appear to Jbe in a position to strive for a very 
high level of athletic and recreational development in international 
comparison* University athletic progra;jns must be seen as a need of 
the people — of Individuals, of groups, and of tlie entire university 
community . . . (Matthews 1974, p. 3) 

Relationship of Status to Prevailing Social Forces 

Keeping in mind that our objective is tq analyze the concepts of 'work' 
and'"*play' as currei^tly employed and to relate such distinctions to sport 
and athletics in a more precise way, we realize it. Is important to 
reiterate at this point (see pages 195-196 above) that \}oth terms (*'work** 
and *'play*') may be used correctly in any number of ways. Such correct 
usage ranges from ''something that is done" to **exercise or practice in a 
sport or game" for the concept of Vork/ Similarly the term *'play" 
ranges all the way from **exercise or action by way of recreation,, 
amusement » or sport" to so-called **mimic action" m a dramatic 
performance tn the theater. Crucial to the jirgument being presented 
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hero is that in each case those terms (iVork" and **plfty'*) have assumed 
so-called typical moanlngs In the lomguage and thouglit of i>ooplo— 
"cftort" or "labor^" for example, for "work,'' and **ftmuscmcnt'' or 
••fun" for the term "play:" Furthermore^, itjs argue<? thai the sharp 
dichotomlzation of these two concepts In evciyday usage, when they^ 
actually have almost identical, strongly overlapping meanings jn a 
dictlonaryf has often caused confusion when spoH and athletics were 
being considered as part of the cultur^jl configuration of North American 
scKiety. ^ 

Ir. seems impossible to state precisely why suph a shai-p dlchotoml- 
zation of the two concepts of *work' and *fflay' has pei^isted in everyday 
usage, but such a distinction undoubtedly has some relationship to the 
influence ^of pivotal social forces on our culture (e.g,, values, type of 
political state, nalionaltsm, econoirtics, religion, and now ecology). It 
was obvious to -people in earlier centuries that work hfJh' a so-called 
sui-vival value — and presumably much morc of this quajity than play. 
Indeed it 'took so very long for the average man on this continent to earn 
and use leisui^. There have been so many wars, and nothing is more 
devastating to an economy. A surplus economy !s absolutely necessary if 
people are to have a high standard of education and leisure (Brubacher 
1%6, p, 76 ff,). Second, the truism that times change slowly must be 
mentioned. It is extremely difficult to change the traditions rind mores of 
a civilization- The existing poHtical system continued to prevail, and ii 
took a revolution, a civil war, and other conflicts of varying magnitude 
before the concept of 'political democracy' had an opportumty to grow 
(Zeigler 1975, p, 457). 

Third, the power of the church— almost absolute at times — had to be 
weakened before the. concept of 'church and state separation' could 
become a reality. We all appreciate the reasons why the church affirmed 
the concept of 'work' andyHenigrated the ccTncept of 'play.' Fourth, the 
many implications of ilyf natural sciences had ^be consolidated, into 
very real gains befcfte advanced technology coulai)e. realized and could 
lead men into an industrial revolution, the outcomes of which we 
possibly still cannot foresee, and which—on this continent at least — have 
lowered many men's working hours down to the point \^iere the idea of 
play and leisure could loom more importantly in his pui-view than 
heretofore. 

Consequently, one could argue that social forces have dcfinhely 
influenced tljgtstatus of sport and athletics (if defined icjcntlcally or even 
similarly). If the United States, for example, can bccoine Number 1 in 
the world through a unique, but probably not reproducible, set of 
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olrcuimtitiioes In which the conoppt of *work' was* exalted by of the 
plvotiJ sociid force^—^d the iden of 'pla/ was viewed m frivolous 
tefrejihrncnt tt<m worthwhile toll and labor—lt'b not difficult to uttd^r^ 
^tand why such a sharp dichotomy devblopcd between thwe two terms. 
Accordingly, it 1$ only a short stfep to the position that pl^ng gamos or 
spoirts i? unimportant, jextracurrlcular^ and must come mfter effort hai 
resulted b achievemen't at any rate* This would seem to be the rationale, 
therefore, for tho shafp dlchotpmizatlon and differentiation in, value of 
the two terms everyday usage. 

Fotill^le Re(a(lon$h,lp of Altered Concepti to Sport 

Whkt )ve are perceivhig L? a relationship 6r proposition seemingly 
self-contradictory or absurd, and yet explicable as expressing a tTuth+- 
in other words, a paradox. -A paradox is typically Incredible, and Us 
Brubacher explains) we have created a situation hi wFIich out language 
or cjhpicc of words actually downgrades that which wc seem to be seeking 
in the scvcalled good life: 

K The oldest and perhaps most persistent position regards work or 
labor principally as the means whereby leisure used in our culture 
as a^word synonymous with recreation and play Is purchased to 
devote to education. Stated succinctly, th^ good life depends on 
labor but consists in leisure (Brubacher 1969, p. 34). 

The assumption here is that leisure (play) is superior to labor (work). 
People must work to stay alive or live, but they have completely free 
rein when it comes to the use of their leisure. Leisure (play) Is worthwhile 
on its own accounti Further, any educational theqjry which does not 
encourage wise use of leisure for sO-called cducatfonal purposes might 
run into clitTiculty. But if students feel an obligation to pursue education 
diligently, we are then back to the position where education could be 
regarded as work^gainl Interestingly enough, whafall of this leads 1o is 
a position where work becomes subservieht to leisure, and this is 
just fine for an aristocratic society; one social class works so that another 
class is free to enjoy leisure. If this situation is reversed and the place of 
work dominates educational policy, we have a Marxian type of society iti 
which economic theory looms very large in the educational system. 
Presumably in-between these two extremes is the position of the eVolving 
democratic society \h which work is a continuing opportunity for mat! to 
follow an evolutionary pattern onward and upward (whatever that may 
mean). Work finds Us educational significance in its bnrijanization of 
man/ and a child's iktive occupation In school is not fegaWed as 
tedious schoolwork. Work, play and art all relate to the active occu- 
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pAtlon of the Ij^yy or girj, tvnd no significant difference can be made as to 
the educational significance of any of the throe nspects. Art, for ox- 
ample, is "work permeated with the play attitude" (Brubachor 
p. 36). ' " - ^ 

Such a.theordiical approach contradicts the duallstic or dlchotomous 
theory ol^ork ^d plfty- Now they are viewed as possel^slng overlapping, 
DQt separate, entities. Thus (and Isu^t this the way it really happens?) 
som^ people take their play very seriously while others seem to play at 
beii>g protessional in their work. Where dgbs play leave off and becom6 
work (and vice versa)? This view has led me to concfiivc of a '*play-work 
definitional co^n^w^n^^ ' iq^uite differ^it^terms froi\^what was cx- 
plalt\ed above (see Table I, page^l98).^ ^ V" . / 

This newer conception has been called "jrspects of a person's 'active 
occupation' (see Table 2) in which work, play and aKt>have eplstcmo- 
logical and ethical significance in the realization of the ponou's hunian*^ 
ity in a social environment. First, on Level I, wc^ave the persoti 
conceived as a unified organis^ with educational and/or recreational 
interests of varying nature that will presumably be present ti^roughout 
the indivlduars life, Seqond, on Level II, is the continuum of short- • 
range, middle-range and long-range goals. It js at this point that such a 

Tabic 2. Aspects of a Fcnon s ' Active Occupation" 



Freedom- Cons train t 
Continuum 

Level IV 
A mo teur-Profcjision a! 
Continuum * 

Lcvd 111 
Gooh Continuum 

Uvcl U 
Categorid^ of In teres t 

Level I 



(I. pi(ty 2. Art f'-J. Work) 

Freedom Limited Freedom . . . Constrftint 

(No Frcwlom) 

^ Amntcur^ Scmlpro Profcxsiona! 

. Short Rahgt; Middle Range Long Range 

The Unified 
Organism 



1. PliysiciU cducalion-rccreatlon Interests 

2. Social education 'recreation Interests 

3. '^Learning'* cducatlon-recroiitioti interests 

4. Aoslhctic education-recreation intorcsts 

5. Communicative e^lucatlon rccreatloji Intcre^sts 
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^ shurply dichotoml3Gcd deflnitlons of the ttoms *Vofk'' mid **p|iy.'* 
Prt?5ujm*bly— and It Is not being proposed, that It possible or desirable 
to 5 reverse pcople*5 Iwigtiage habits markedly hx axjy dlrectWn^-aJOi 
^effort could be made to use the t^ro *Vbrk'' for educational purposes 
primarily when they ar* middle or jphg range and the term **pla/' when 
the ^bals are short to middle range. Thus, if a boy play^ baseball 

V after school, hi$ goals are short range and conceived ai *play/ If this boy 
—continues with his Interest In high'school and»^olIege/and were to receive 
an athletic scholarship, play would quite often take on the aspcot of 
work» Further, at this point he could theq be considered a semipro 
because of the time bbing spent, the middle-range goals attendant to 
his athletic aSc^vlty, and the level of ability or performance ho had 
achievcd^ — as.wejl as the fact that he was being paid a cert^hi jimoimt of 

'money for perlorming the^ baseball skills ho had mastered. Such con- 
sidfjratiQU brings us to the thirxi subdlvrsion of T^ble 2, USrel III. Now if 
this youugonan were to bQ selected in the draft by the mAjpr leagues, he 
would then be forced to maker a decision on Lever 11, the Goals 
Continuum. If he did well in his tryouts and were granted a substantive 
contract, baseball would then be related to his long-range goals, a:tid he 
would be considered a professional In sport- 

i This brings us to a brief consideration of Level IV, the Frcedom- 
Tonstralnt ContbAum* Gradually, but steadily as this young man moves 
up through the various stages of organlzctl baseball, the status of his 
freedom of independence changes. This is equally true in most people's 
regular lives. 

Altering these concepts of *work' and *phiy'— not to mention those of 
'amateur' and 'proiessionar — would in my opinion have a .positive 
influence on the prevailing pattern in North American sport and ath- 
letics. For more than 30 years I have been trying fo help change^ the 
United (States Amateur Athletic Union rules for those who participate 
locally, statewide, regionally, nationally and internationally under their 
auspice^. This organi^iation had a noble ideal once in the late 1800s, but 
with changing times and increasing role difterentiatlon in so61ety the 
current situation Is ridiculous! Writing In 1964, in an effort to urge 
others to distinguish more carefully between the ways we use various 
tetms, I stated: > 

We will have to re-evaluate some x)f our treasured, basic as- 
sumptions about the amateur code In sport. What are the reasons 
today for the continuation of such a sharp distinction be^een the 
amateur and the professional? History tells us where the ideal 
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oflglnated'. but it tells us also that the condUions which brought U 
about do not exist in America today . . , And what is so wrong 
with a young sportsman 'being classified as a scmiprofessional? Do 
we brand the musician, tho artist, or the actor in our society who 
develops his talent sufficiently }o receive some remuneration for his 
efforts as being a "dirty pro"? Why must this idea persist in sport — 
. a legitimate phase of our culture? , , . We cannot agree either with 
the cynic who says thal^theW are no more amatcui'S in, spoil. This 
is not true. There ^are, and ever will be, amateurs in the only logical 
sense of the wOrds today. TTie arfiuteui^ Is the beginner, the dabbler, 
the dilettante ... (In Flath 1%4. introductoi7 chapter) * 

1 believe that ca\pful considerati3>! of this matter, including j^ceptual 
analysi<x of the ordinary language employed, could have a positive inir 
lluence on the prevailitrg pattern in North American sport and ^atlxletics. 

Summary and ConclimionK 

To sj(in\mar{zi\ then, after Introducing the topic And placing it in 
philosophical pei^pective to the major approaches to ethical analysis 
extant, the main problem of the paper'was indicated as a metaethical or 
critical analysis of the concepts of *work* and 'play' as currently em- 
ployed in North America. The second phase of the main problem was to 
relate the various definitions of the terms reviewed to spoft and athletics 
as we know them in s<k:iety and within the edircational setting. 

The following sub problejms were analyzed in sequence to serve as 
^lata tcyfissist with the analysis of the main problem: 

1. Definitions of the following words, along with appropriate syno- 
nyms and antonyms, were enumerated: work, play, freedom, amateur, 
semipro, professional, sport, and^athletics. 

Tl]ese iterms were placed in a "traditional" play-work definitional 
diagram as applied to sport and athletics, 

2. The status, along with some brieT historical data of sport/athletics 
in the United Mates and Canada was' reviewed (with particular emphasis 
on the college and university level). 

3. Ihe possible relationship between the prevailing, pivotal social 
forces and the status of sp6rt was discussed. It was explained why the 
terms '*work*' and ^'play" had become so sharply dichotomized, 
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4, Prior to th© recommendation- of alttsrcd concepts of work and piay 
as being more appropriate for an evolving^ democratic sodctyt the 
relationship of thes^e concepts within communism and aristocracy was 
dosifrlt^cd. A modM entitled ** Aspects of a Person's * Active Occupa- 
tion' was' constructed with t)Iay, art» and work (Dewey) included as 
t^e tiGiree appropriate aspects. These teri^s were related from the stand- 
point DAthe ''unified organism'* and that jffcrson's varied educational- 
recreatlon^Mn^^rests (Level I) to the Goals Continuum OUvel II), the 
Amateur-Professional Continuum (Level III), and the Freedom-Con- 
straint Continuum (Level IV), V 



Finally, it was pobited out that modifying these various concept^— 
notably **work/' **play," ''amateur,'' and ** professional" would in all 
probability have a positive Influence on-thc jprevalling jfJatteni in North 
American sport and athletics. 

One final conclusion seems justifiable If this argument has m^lf: thl" 
concepts of 'work* and *play' should bo modified, especially in the edu- 
cational setting, so that a conthiuum belwcen them and the concept df 
*art' is recognized ratheV than conthuiing with the current sharp 
dichotomization. A shnilar spectrum should be applied to the terms 
amateur'* and ''professional" with the term "scmipro" in the middle. 
Such changes could exert a positive influence and help clarify the 
language ailment afflicting sport and athletics in North America. Once 
the ''disease" ^ identified, treatment and prognosis may be<iK)ssible. 
The tijideTo apply such a remedy is long overdue. 
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Part VI 
The 

'Discipline' 

and 

the 

'Profession' 
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Chapter 18 

Relationships in 
Physical Education: 
A Viewpoint from History 
and Philosophy 



Introductloii 

Who among us— as the opportunities and freedom accorded young 
people nowadays occasionally sink into our consciousness — has not 
wolTclered If he (she) were not boni 30 years too soon? Then, to make 
matters worse, we realize the difficulty of maintaining one's anatomy 
relatively intact and physically fit. If we exercise vigorously, old aches 
$t. and pains come out of the past to plague us, and new sprains and 
bruises appear as if to bedevil us even more. But if- we don't exercise, 
we know that then the problems will ^ even more numerous and 
deflnitely more serious. So I struggle on with fierce determination to 
*'wear out before I rust out/' but down deepoanything that implies the 
cessation-of activity, or even of life itself, fills me with considerable 
'concern. We cannot forget Tennyson's words, "For men may come and 
• men may "go. But I go on forever" — unfortunately for you and me he 
was talking about a brook 1 We may wish that we could say, along with 
Tennyson, **My strength is as the strength of ten, because my heart is 



This chapter is adapted from a paper presented to (lie annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Physical Education, Seattle, Washington, March 23, !977. The original paper 
appeared in The Acadenty Papers. No. 11, the American Academy of Physical Education, 
Washington, DC, 1977. 
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pure." And so, one gfftduiilly realizes that \^ in the Academy ar^ very 
rapidly bccomhig 'Hhe Ancients of the 'physical education' earth" and 
that our voices will gradually^ grow weaker and more difficult to discern 
because of the babble of the 1970s and the 1980s to follow. 

This intixKluction may sound somewhat pessimistic to those of you 
who view yourselves as timeless creatures, but I truly do not wish to 
convey any other idea but that we must still speak out to the best of 
our ability both vigorously and forthrightly. This is definitely the time 
to search for relationships, to discover what it is that we are professing, 
and then to continue with the development of more effective means of 
delivery of the knowledge which undergirds our profession. 

has been about 10 years now since I first became aware of. and 
then somewhat interested in, the fact that "many of the problems re- 
curring in that area (physical education and sport literature] were 
steeped in a confusion resulting directly from the equivocal use of terms 
and idioms employed" (Spencer-Kraus 1%9, pp. 56-57), Then, in ad- 
dition to realizing that we needed to define our terms more precisely 
in physical education, it became increasingly apparent to me that '*lt 
physical educators wish to act responsibly, they should be able to state 
that for which they are accountable" (Patrick 1971. p. 94). At that 
point one of my associates. Robert Osterhoudt, working with a bibli- 
ography of sport and physical education philosophy, concluded that 
physical education and sport philosophers should seek "a more abiding 
consultation with the mother discipline, with philosophy proper . . . so 
as to avoid the dogmatic espousals with which the philosophy of physical 
education and sport has all too long been preoccupied" (Osterhoudt 
1971, p. 235). 

In the late 1960s I became familiar with the educational philosophy 
of William K. Frankcna (1^65, p. 6) in which he explained that the 
term "education" is ambiguous because it can have four different 
meanings. Subsequent endeavor led me to delineate six different mean- 
ings for the term, and it was accordingly possible to transpose such 
meanings to the term "physical educationr as used currently (Zeiglcr 
1973, p. 345). They are as follows: 

L The subject-matter, or a part of it (e.g., tennis or some other sport 
or active game; some type of physical activity involving exercise 
such as joggittg or push-ups; a type of dance movement or ac- 
tivity; movement with purpose relating to these three types of 
activities); 
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—-jZv-lih^ aotivi^ (tf pky^i00l)idumtion Q$^t\^ on by teachtirs ^ ^chooter 
X pwtnts, or even by oneself; . - 

3, The process qf b^tng physioalfy educated (or loariiiug) which goes 
on ih the pttpil or child (or person of any age); 

4, The result, actual or hitendcd^ .of (2) and (3) taking place through 
the employment of that which comprises (1); 

5, The discipline^ or field of inquiry, in which people study and 
reflect on all aspects of (1), (2), (3) and (4) above; that which is 
taught -(the body of knowledge) in departniente, schools, faculties, 

^ and colleges of physical education; and 

0. The prxifi^sion whose* mefnbers employ (1) above; practice it (2); 
^ try to observe (3) taking place; attempt to measure or evaluate 
whethc^4) has taken place; and base their prolfeH^iona! practice 
on the body of knowledge developed by those undertaking schohirly 
and research effort in^the discipline (5). 

i 

4 am sorry to report that» despite the importance of these distinctions 
for both our verbal and written communication, no one has challenged 
these distinctions. What is undoubtedly eVen worse, our colleagues in 
the profession continue with their daily misuse of the term ''physical 
education." Apd to* bring this point to a climax, no one in sport and 
physical activity philosophy at present is inv^tigatinjj problems in 
language usage or showing any Interest in the philcfsophical analysis of 
physical education as a social system, tOf course, the same can be 
said for the large majority of those disciplinary-oriented people in our 
field who usually call themselve^ sport historians, sociologists of sport, 
or whatevq*-) 

I am raising this perhaps unpleasant topic because we have been 
asked to conduct a ''search for relationships'* — ''to focus attpntion on 
^thc relationships that exist (1) between the emerging subdisciplines in 
physical education, V)ne with the other, and (2) between each of the 
subdisciplines and what goes on — or should go on — in the basic pro- 
grams of physical education for all students in schools and colleges" 
(Alley 1977, p. 2), The field of physical education per se is in very 
serious diffic(ilty becaulse of the separatist nature of practically every 
entity or unit that has had a direct relationship with the field in the 
pjftst. 

By and large, in the United States at least, hcahh education, recrea- 
tion, dance, safety education, athletics, and even our own scholars and 
scientists want to get as far away fix)m us physical educators as they 
canl Even if they still taHe their financial support from us, they seek 
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to identify th«mtclv<!$~ on -and off -cumput -imarthitig- but phyaical — 
educators. Ojjvtously this is a Viery gravo problem and the American 
Acadomy of Physictl Education must address itself to this Issue at 
every possible opportunity. 

\ 

Nature and Ot^tlTct of History and PtUlMophy 

History and philosophy arc related disciplines from which we in 
pliysical education and sport must seek guidance, as well as their two 
corresponding subdivisions?— the histoiy and philosophy of education. 
Our profession must bo aware of where it has been, how it developed, 
what its persistent problems are> anfd what it should do about them, 
Sound historical and philosophical iesearcht plus descriptive inventiga- 
tlon of management as a developing social science, is the type of en- 
deavor to which many of our best minds should be devoted in increas- 
ing numbers. Basic scientific research Is most important, but we simply 
cannot afford to slight scholarly invostlgatioir in the social science and 
/ humanities aspects of physical education and sport. A greater amount 
of bio'scjpntific truth is essential* but people ultimately act according to 
their own systems of social; ethical and/or religious valu^, 

Our Body qf Kno\^^ledge. Historical occurrence, social farces, scien- 
tific discoveries, and bventions all hold iipplications for physical edu- 
cation and sport either within or outside of education. In the early ' 
1960s we became concerned about the body of knowledge upon which 
our developing profession is based. The /'knowledge explosion" had 
caught up with us and threatened to engulf us all. We were faced 
with the absolute necessity of "re-tooling'' and upgrading our research 
efforts in universities. In the process, some have been able torestructunJ 
their graduate programs in order to prepare highly competent resoarj^ ' 
workers who can understand and assess the knowledge available from 
a multitude of disciplines. Universities that have been unable to make 
this adjustment may soon find their units eliminated or relegated to 
lesser status In the academic hierarchy at the university level. One has 
only to examine the annual output of theses and dissertations in the 
Research Council's Completed Research, to be reminded of the late 
Paul Hunsicker's comment about the quantity and quality of t^ese 
endeavors never "startling the academic world." Won't we ever learn? 
We will only be successful as a profession to the extent that >ve — not 
our students alone— can create this knowledge, develop ordered j8:eneral- 
Izations based on these findings, and make this knowledge available 
to professional practitioners in physical activity and sport for^c better- 
ment of mankind. This task belongs to us alone. No other discipline 
will do this for us, except in a secondary way and belatedly. No other 
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Ans Acftdomy menib^n twtw of th<3 problem* m6 what wt5 Mt> doing 
to improvo tho iituatloii through our influenco? 

History qf Pf^sical Education and Sport. Moro thuja it decade «go I 
^ carried out an assossmont of the research status of $port and phy?^ical 
* education historical research <i$ part of the Big Ten Body of Knowledge 
Project* I found it necessary to write that the '^contrlbutidn of physical 
education historians is* relatively speaking, quite meager indeed, and 
that the quality of this work leaves much to be desbed'* (1968» p. 5). 
I am pleaded to report that this situation has improved considerabUy 
because of various professional developments (evg,, the North American 
Society, for the Study of Sport History^ Tliere are some problems that 
concern fne here, however, that should be mentioned. First, far too 
little of the historical investigation conducted contains what M. Adelman 
has called an interpretive criterion. Second, those involved do not treat 
physical education as a social system to a sufficient extent. Third, 
we have not devised mechanisms whereby our professional practitioners 
are making adequate use of the material feportcd in their work. Last, 
and there are other criticisms that could be made, we arc^nnbelievably 
provincial in regard to the fine material that exists in languages other 
than our own. 

Philosophy Physical Education and Sport. In the late 1950s and 
1960s there was an upsurge of interest in physical education and sport 
philosophy/^ This seemed to develop concurrently with post-Sputnik 
emphasis on research. As scientific and technological progress ac- 
celerated, we soon understood that our knowledge about the physical 
fields and the biological processes had vastly exceeded knowledge about 
human behavior. It has become hicreasingly evident that we must 
learn quickly to ^^ect science In the best possible way to serve human- 
ity. At this juncture the question of the values by which people live 
enters the picfihu^and we have a rational explanation to explain the 
increase in ^nte^esUn philosophy, or what was thought to be the subject- 
matter of^hilosophy. 

However, we find that there are almost as many definitions of the 
philosophic task as there are philosophers, and any effort to agree is 
doomed to failure at this time. Proceeding from this premise, I can 
only say that I see philosophers as scholars dedicated to, and perhaps 
ultimately responsible for, the outlook and values of the various so- 
cieties and cultures in which they live, ffhe philosopher should attempt 
to evaluate what we know and believe arout the universe and our own 
sphere of human affairs. Subsequently he may evolve a systematic and 
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coherent plan by which a human being may Hvc. Also, he may seek 
to justify hip position In various ways against other competing philo- 
sophicalapproachcs: In the process, h| may analyze these other posl- 
Xhm carefully; he may make comparisons; and he may show what he 
believes to be their detlclcncies. Further, he may gradually, or e\'en 
suddenly, change his own position because of cumulative scientific 
evidence which appears to refute what he had previously held to be 
true. Finally, he may even abandon the traditWal or scientific ap- 
proaches to philosophizing completely. If he becomes convinced that up 
to now it hasn't been possible "to be clear about exactly what we are 
saying or even exactly what the question is that we are asking" (Hos- 
pcrs 1953, p. xii). 

More than a decade ago, once again in connection with a body-of- 
knowlcdge repoil presented to the Western Confei^ence Physical Edu- 
cation Directors Meeting (1%5), I made an effort to asse»$ the status 
o< physical education and sport philosophy. -Up to that time mo.st of 
'the investigation earned out had been normative and speculative, buf 
the beginning of an existential orientation and the first "traces of analytic- 
techniques were appearing in the literature. Fraleigh's excellent analysis 
of the status of the subject in regard to three approaches (theory build- 
ing, structural analysis and phenomenology) appeared, and shortly 
afterwaixl (1971) there appeared Osterhoudt's monumental analysis 
and assessment of the literature (which built upon the bibliographic 
etTort of the pi^sent author and associates) and was sub.sequently 
awarded the Carl Diem Prize. In 1974 Harper s review of the literature 
carried the topic a bit further chronologically, while in 1977 the present 
author's bibliography was updated through 1975. 

What is the status of Vholarly endeavor in this sub disciplinary area 
of our field? The situation in this area has improved considerably for 
a number of different reasons (e.g., the Philosophic Society for the 
- Study of Sport). However, there are some problems, too. First, fe\'< 
of the scholars concerned are willing to analyze the, social system of 
physical education in any way. There seems to be a feeling that op- 
probrium would result from such involvement. This puzzles me because 
I feel that such an attitude is narrow, shoilsighted and probably an 
overreact ion to the presumed inadequacies of most physical educator- 
coaches at all educational levels. Continuation of such an attitude 
will only widen the gap between these **misanthropic" physical edu- 
cators who often still receive their financial support from educational 
units perceived as physical education by the general pubUe. 

Second, I am concerned about the future of this sub-disciplinary 
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urn of 4p0ol<dl»tloii vvrfthln physiod ©duoation and ^port booause^ I 
do not know of ono univorslty in North Araorlca whcro ono can spcdal- 
im in this area at' the doctoral lovel In a dcpiurtniont whero thoro aro 
a mtoimnm of throe produclnjj scholars in physical education and 
sport philosophy who ^iploy one or mor^ of the rec9gnhod philosoph- 
ical research tochniquos* 

Third, my fcdings are rt>b:ecl about tlie Philosophic Society for the 
Stndy of Sport. Naturally, I dtelighted that It exists .and plcjiijcd 
ihaf many with a physical education orientation have an opportunity 
to relate to a somewhat smaller but active group of trained philo^jophers 
who are sincerely Interested in sport phenomena. However, there is 
only one educational philosopher in this group and one other who 
began with a physical education background firom Springfield, Also, 
I don't think this group will be of any assistance to the profession 
of physical education in "any way. Further^ the membership could 
undoubtedly be increased nationally and internationally if the terms 
'^movement'' or "physical activity'* were added officially to the name 
of the Society. 

Ivast, we have not devised mechanisms wtiereby professional prac- 
titioners in our field of physical education and sport can receive any 
help whatsoever from the scholarly contributions of the Society's mem- 
bers. Nor docs the Society's 'journal hold any interest for the general 
public. Obviously,, there is a gap here that .must be bridged in some 
way similar to the recent approach of the Canadian Association of 
Sport Sciences — to publish a scholarly but applied maga/Jne that can 
be read with Interest atid profit by the tyi)ical professional practitioner. 
(It must be said also that there is no evidence cither that those func- 
tionbig in the 8 to 10 other recognizable sub-disciplinary areas of 
spccialb4ition are really aware of, or are making any use of, the journals 
which bt)th the history society and ^the philosophy society are publish- 
ing.) 

Relatiomhlp of History and Philosophy to General Education hi 
Physical Education and Sport 

My investigation over a period of years has beCn accomplished by 
recasting unilateral hlstorl9aI narrative into an approach to physical 
education and sport history that delineates the i3et;sistent, recurring 
problems that have emerged since man's history has been recorded 
in sufficient quanthy for reasonably intelligent qualitative analysis. 
This pragmatic orientation features an approach In which an Inquiry 
is concfucted to ascertain, for example, what ijifluence a type of poHt- 
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leal sy«teiTi\in a culture Jiad on the structure cuad Amotion of lt$ <?du- 
• cational system— ^nd concurrently on the program of physical edu- 
cation and sport oflFcrcd. All history can. therefore, be viewed with an 
eye to the persistent problems (l.e^ social forces or professional con- 
cerns) that have revealed themselves as a result of an In-depth analysis. 
Thus, no matter which of a number of historical theories or approaches 

^ Is employed, such a ''persistent problems" approach guides 6ne to 
search for the Interpretive criterion; to seek out underlying hypotheses; 
to ask how this or that hlstprlcal treatment aids In the analysis of past 
problems; and to Inquire whether new Insight has been afforded In 
the search for solutions to problems that people will perhaps always 
face- This Afiproach has been adapted to our specialized field ftx)m 
educational history, and this adaptation Is my own contribution to a 

* vei7 large extent (Brubacher 1%6; Zelgler 1977a). (See Figure 1.) 

This approach to historical analysis makes history much more In- 
teresting and exciting In the general education of college students, 
not to mention the Insight that jt offers to tho pix)fc$siona! physical 
education student. Jt is based completely on an individual presentation 
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Figure 1 . Selected persistent historical problems of physical education und sport. 
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- ^th^iprobtem itmi^pfitimrTHf ^roaBlifl problstES-cf myw^ 
day that hav« bwn of conc^n to mm and womon ov^r the oeiiturios- 
A consclouj effort H toad© to keep the student fi^ thbldbtj^ that 
history h of antiquarian interest only* The. student can dove back and 
forth from early times to the present as different aspects of a particular 
pershtent problem (cg^^Hhe concept of *the healthy body*) are treated. 
This longitudinal treatment of history is in contradistinction to a strictly 
chronological one (as interesting as that often* is). These persistent 
problems, then (i^e-, the Influence^ of values, nationalism, etc.), are 
the ones that recur agaii^ and again down through the^ ages— and jfrill 
In all probability continue to occur* In the ftiture along wltti others. 
A problem used in this sense (ba^ed on its eafly Greek oerivation) 
would be ''something thrown forward'' for people to understand or 
resolve^ 

Physical Education and Sf>on Ol^^ctives for the Future. In addition 
to providing young people with a general education that includes phys- 
ical education and sport history developed through the use of an inter- 
pretive criterion, 1 have' been concerned whh philosophictri analysis 
employing several different research techniqueii. One of the^e techniques 
is structural analysis. Even when fortified by. the results of .scientific 
investigations, the resultant ^naJyses have been criticised by some who 
claimed that I had fcomnuttcd the naturalistic fallacy (l,e., deriving 
an "ought" from ^n "is'j/ Nevertheless, there are still philosophers 
who believe that the most fundamental goal of philosophy is to help 
man **assimilate the hnpact of science on human affairs'** (Kaplan 
1961, p. 16). Followin/g up on his concern with whether man is to be 
the ^'master of the machine/' Kaplan states that *'the business of 
philosophy is to provide a system of ideas that will make an integrated 
whole of our beliefs about the nature of the world and the values we 
seek in the world in ftilflllment of our human nature" (Ibid,)- 

I believe most fervently that this ftmction, among others, is largely 
the philosopher's task. Thus, I have developed a set of alms and ob- 
jectives for physical education and sport that relate to the general 
education of all students (including our own majoil in physical edu- 
cation). 

As we move toward the next century, it will be absolutely necessary 
to aJfllrm the priority of man and woman over athletics and physical 
activity of all types. As was so well stated by the late Arthur Steinhaus, 
"sport was made for man, not man for sport/' As important as phys- 
ical fitness is, it will be very important to* promote total fitness* Sport 
and physical education can provide excellent problem-solving experi- 
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ences to children and young people; hence, students should have the 
opportunity to select a wide variety of useful activities, many of which 
can help to develop •soc4al intelligence* (as defined by Dewey), The 
activities ofTfei^d should bring natural impulses into play in physical 
education. Such cl$isses and Intramural sports and physical recreation 
are more important to most students than interscholastic or intercol- 
legiate athletics and deserve priority if conflict prises ovfcr budgetary 
allotment, staf! availability and facilities. However, provided the above 
needs and Interests have been met. full support should be given to 
team (as well as individual and dual) experiences at as high a competi- 
tive level as possible in keeping with the overall ^uc^tionftl aim (Zeig- 
ler 1977b). 

To create the ideal situation in the future, the concept of 'universal 
man'' and 'universal woman' should be promoted as the aim of gejueral 
education for all. We must keep firmly in mind the idea of 'individual 
frccxlom* — the absolute necessity of the pei^on to have the opporturtity 
to choose for himScjf/lTiersclf just as soon as "awakening awareness'* 
makes such individual freedom possible. Such choice should be based 
on knowledge, skills and attitudes as determined by self-evaluation, 
1 he child should be made .to (icel at home in the activities progVam 
while striving for actualization of self. It is vital that the person select 
the values that are being sought in the activity. The physical skill of 
modern dance should be included in the program prominently so' that 
the young person may explore bodily movement creatively as desired. 

The ideal of social-self-rcaltzation in a world culture is basic in a 
world living as dangerously as ours seems to be at present. There can 
be no suc}r\thing as a fixed or universal curriculum in physical edu- 
cation and sport. It should be developed through the employment of 
shared planning. Wholesome physical recreational skills should be 
stressed, while at the same time relaxation techniques should be learned 
to combat life's many fcnsions. Mental hygiene and sex education 
should be included as integral aspects of a total program. While ap- 
preciating the importance of self-expression, there should be strotig 
emphasis on democratic method to help the group achieve goals arrived 
at through democratic consensus. Last, the field of education — and 
that includes sport and physical education within the schools — must 
pl^y a vital role in the development of ecological awareness. Our stu- 
dents must develop and maintain physical fitness within a concept of 
Vo/fl/* fitness based on a goal of international understanding and broth- 
erhood. The field of physical education and sport must assist the 
process of general education for all so that the urgent need to take 
care of the manifold cHf6.systems on this "closed" planet are fully under- 
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tstood. Wt5 mu^t htlp to^toach the young person tho vitiiJI necessity T)f 

assisting witli the basic recycling needed so that a 'Reconstituted" 
earth will be ttansmltted to ftiture generations. , 
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Chapter 19 



The Behavioral Sciences and 
Physical Education 



This chapter deals with the behavioral sciences and physical edu- 
cation (as opposed to those fields typically idcndfied as the social 
sciences). There were three reasons why such a request was made: (1) 
the concept of the behavioral sciences, of which sociology is a sub- 
divisi5n, was not included in the overall projection for this program 
and seemed necessary; (2) most of those who have a sociological orien- 
tation (a) seem unwilling to identify themselves with physical education, 
(b) have carried out very little investigation relative to physical , edu- 
cation that can be recognized as evidence, and (c) have yet been unable 
to postulate even fairly elementary theories about the origins, structures, 
and functions of the various elements of sport within social life; and 
(3) the limitation of this paper to ''e^dqice from sociology" would 
have made it difficult for the writer |o place the topic into some philo- 
sophical perspective^ 

By the behavioral sciences is meant the following: 

The disciplines of anthropology, psychology, and sociology—minus 
and plus: Minus such specialized sectors as physiological psy- 
chology, archaeology, technical linguistics, and most of physical 
^ anthropology; plus social geography, some psychiatry, and the 



Thl5 chapter is adapted from a paper presented at the American Academy of Physical 
Education, Anaheim, California, Mar. 27, 1974. The original pajper appeared as ''Support- 
Ing Evidence from the Behavioral Sciences** In The Academy Papers. No, 8. The American 
Academy of Physical Education. Washington, DC, 1974. 
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b^htviorid p»rt» T)f wJonimilcirpclitiiciiriJCtiseKe," — 

son & Sttiner 1964, pp, 10-11) 

Do the behavioral $olonc«s as ^ejflned tend to support the work of 
the physical education pfofessiont 1$ there evtdcnce to prove or dis- 
prove the claims usually made by physloal educators as to the objectives 
of the field? We are told that It is vital to consider these Questions 
right now because, as McCristal has pointed out: (1) ^education Is in a 
\ period of turmoU at practically every level"; (2) "finUcial support has 
\ grown tighter"; (3) "administrators are talking about program account- 
ability"; (4) "reallocation of resources Is being dkected toward the 
support of more relevant and efficient programs"; and (5) "physical 
education, among other subjects, will probably continue to be one of 
education's "whipping boys' " (1973, p. 1). 

Recent Deyelopmente 

'>*. 

Space limitations prevent definitive troatnicnt of this subjeot In a 
similar manner to eitlier Cowell's "The Contributions of Ph^ical Ac- 
tivity to Sociai Development" (1960) or Scott's "The Contributions of 
/ Physical Activity to Psychological Development" (1960). Cowel! explained . 
that: 

Culture consists of the things that we have learned to do, to make, 
to believe, to value, and to enjoy in our lifetime. Our culture 
expresses the basic values of our society. The forces which interact 
on the playing fields, in tlie gymnasium, and elsewhere provide 
for children a steady flow of motivations and feelings which gradu- 
ally shape the personality. In the sense that we as teachers have 
a part in controlling or influencing to some extent these factors 
in our culture, we become guardians and developers of personality 
by influencing the dominant attitudes and goals of that part of 
our culture telated to games, sports, and recreation in general. 
(1%0, p- 287) 

At this same time, Scott substantiated with the best available evi- 
dence of the time certain, claims behig made for physical education in 
regard to (1) changing attitudes, (2) improving social efficiency, (3) 
improving sensory perception and responses ♦ (4) deve}o]()ing sense of 
well-being — mental health* (5) promoting relaxation, (6) providing 
psychosomatic relief, and (7) acquiring skill (1960, p. 308). She con- 
cluded that '*there is perhaps no artja of our professional background 
that offers more challenge to us than psychological development" 
(1960, p. 317). 




lt,mfty 1)6 ftSkftd If Anyone ronUy foresaw the disciplinary thrust that 
began in the l%Os--a development undoubtedly occasioned by t\ variety 
of social forces. We can all recall McCloy's warning about the quality 
of graduate study, Sputnik, Conant's condemnation, Esslingerjs efforts 
with others to marshal our forces in i-esponse, and Henry's early 
Effort to define the discipline in 1964. Somehow, however, there was 
no comparable "10 years later" publication updating the AAHPER 
Research Council's work on "Tlie Contributions of Physical ' Activity 
to HuAian Well-Being" (Research Quarterly, May 1960). 

Individual scholars began to develop their own retrieval systems with 
particular sub-disciplinary areas„ and there has been the annual pub- 
lication of completed research by the Research Council. Fortunately, 
there will soon be an Encyclopedia of Physical Education. Fitness and 
Sports, published through the efforts of members of the Research 
Council with Professor T. K. Cureton as chief editor. However, it does 
seem that five volumes will be necessary to include all of the evidence 
regarding physical education that has been assembled. Much of this 
material is of a bio-science orientation, and we should be alert also 
to the evidence accruing from the social science and humanities aspect^ 
of the field. (According to present plans, one volume will cover sociology 
and psychology.) 

An example of the increasing number of sub-disciplinary areas im- 
pinging on, or being included within, the Held of physical education, 
kinesiology, and related areas has been made available by the Physical 
Education Discipline. Group in Ontario which includes representatives 
from 11 universities planning for the next decade in graduate study 
and research. The group has listed the following sub-disciplinary areas 
or subdivisions as being "viable" at the present time: 

1. Sport and physical activity history 

2. Sport and physical activity philosophy 

3. Sport and physical activity sociology 

4. Sport and physical activity social psychology 

5. Sport psychology and psychomotor learning 

6. Administrative theory 

7. Sport and exercise physiology 

8. Growth and development (related to physical activity) 

9. Biomechanics and kinesiology (Physical Education Discipline 
Group 1974) 

Note: A tenth category was included under the heading of "Profes- 
sional Studies."^ 
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Additional ^ub-ams -of specialteatlon have -been listed by the phys- 
ical education faculty of the Universiiy of Western Ontario as follows: 

L Comparative and international physical e<lucatlon and sport 
2- Sport and games anthropology 

3. Anthropometry applied to physical education and sport 

4. Scientific sport training 

5. Health problems in sport and physical education 
6*. Research in dance (Western Ontario^ 1971) 



Brldcnce from the Behnylornl Setencet 

Keeping In mind the disciplines included within the behavioral 
sciences, as listed on pages 224-225, a few observations will be made ^;e- ' 
garding (1) behavioral development, (2) learning and thinking, (3) 
motivation, (4) small group relations, (5) organizations. (6) institutions, 
(7) social stratification, (8) ethnic relations, (9) mass communication. 
(10) opinions, attitudes and bcUefij. (11) society and (12) culture. 

Behaviorat>Bevelopmeni. We employ adaptive behavior to satisfy 
our needs and to cope with problems we encounter in our environment. 
Some of these responses are instinctual, but certain adaptation is to 
fulfill subjective desires. Maturation describes bodily development, 
whereas the term development is more general, applying to normal, 
orderly change that may occur between birth and death- Socialization 
is the means by which society prepares an individual for membership. 

Support for physical activity and physical cjflucation as an integral 
aspect of this development is both implicit and explicit. Human be- 
havior is unpredictable and shows greater variability thtuvthat of all 
other creatures. Lower animals rely greatly on innate behavioral pre- 
dispositions, whereas humans rely strongly on the ^rning process. ^ 
Adaptive human behavior resulting from learning depends upon com- 
munication, and such learning is cumulative. For better or worse, we 
have reached the point where much of our daily striving is unrelated to 
physical welfare and survival. This has direct implications for the field 
of physical education and sport — implications which are not readily 
perceived by most people. 

The sequence of development within children is quite genera! to 
the species of man. Some children do develop faster than others, but 
this does not mean that the sequence of development is different. 
Bright children are, and remain, superior to others in such attributes 
as health, physique, personality and character traits, etc. As the child 
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grows older, his behavior tyi>icaUy becomes more differentiated. En- 
couraging a child to i)erform a skill prior to ^phy^lcal readiness may 
retard development of the desired ability. Interestingly, the correlation 
between verbal aptitude and many other capacltios is high, and mental 
grovk^h through adolescence shows similarity to physical growth (i.e-, 
rapid Initially whh a decline at puberty). (See Martin & Steadier I959.i 

Various types of physical, mental and social contact are vital for 
what is considered to be normal development in humans. Socialization 
will probably take place more erratically if conflicts exist among the 
usual socializing agencies. However, even though cultures differ mark- 
edly, there arc similarities in the socialization processes cross-culturally* 
General personality development needs an environment In which there 
Is affection and satisfaction of dependence. Punishment as a technique 
is not recommended, even though isolated traumatic events typically 
do not damage personality pennanently. To be effective, moral values 
should be taught consistently and definitely by example. If a child 
identincs favorably whh his or her parents, and has an opportunity 
for early and regular success, a higher need for achievement tends to 
result after maturity. Quite obviously, almost every one of the above 
statements has strong implications for physical activity, physical edu- 
CiUion,, and physical recreation! ^ 

Learning and Thinking. Learning usually refers to the changes that 
take place in individuals based on theit experiences. Somehow the 
human motor performance or movement e/perience aspect of education 
has been slighted. Huxley has designated this as the ''education of the 
non-verbal humanities"— the education of the "psycho physical Instru- 
ment of an evolving amphibian'* (1%4. p. 31). If our klnestltctic sense 
were prepared more efficiently through^ the educational process, the 
effects of such experience would inevitably influence our subsequent 
behavior. Thinking, and who can deny that we think with our whole 
body, is best characterized as symbolic experience, the assumption 
being that the formation of habits results from direct experience. 
An Interesting finding is that thinking tends to be facilitated when 
there is a general increase in muscle tone. In addition, as thought 
becom^es more concentrated, general muscle tension becomes even 
greater. 

Motivation. This term usually describes a person s various inner 
strivings. It tends to activate an individual and channel behavior so 
that objectives are realized. A sample finding here which helps in- 
dividuals achieve goals is that a moderate level of tension is necessary 
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Relations in SmQU OroupSn A ^smatl group ii t chxnttt of pwplt 
that ymriet from 2 to p«rh«pi 2Q» An attmplo of i fkdUig hoirtJ that 
h nwM to pbytical oducatton li that the small gtx)up may be uied 
by the tcioher or ooaOh to let and help enforce norms or standards of 
desirod behavior* The group provides tadMdual members security 
imd encouragement- 

Organizations, O^anizaiion typically means a group of people who 
have joinod together to achieve a stated goal together through the 
execution of certain fUnctioni. A finding of Importance here to the 
physical educator 1$ that hU approach to leadership usuailyjs Influenced 
by the leadership techniques that raove him to follow a lea'der* People 
tcpd-tir-model themselves after those who arc rated higher within the 
--'^lal system. 

Institutions. As used here, institution refers to a complex normative 
pattern or matrix that tends to govern the behavior of people In a 
recurring fashion In fundamental matters. The typ|cal Institutions 
within modern societies are religious, economic, political* educational 
and military* In referring to educational institutions, an Important 
finding for physical education is that the eflfect of teaching^ style on 
teacher^student relations and on teaching effectiveness is still an open 
subje^* There is some evidencelihat teaching method and curriculum 
content (presumably based on objectives) go hand in hand. 

Social Stratification. There is stratification within a society when 
people rank others socially according to some standard based on the 
possession of certain attributes, goods, etc. The physical educator- 
coach should stress to young people that a college education can pro- 
vide an opportunity for a hlgher-cla(fe position and, accordingly, that 
an i^dividuars self-evaluation is stroj|ftly Influenced by the ciass status 
which he is able to achieve (e.g.» jKpording to one poll a used car 
salesman may now feel more proud^Pr himself than a politician). 

Ethnic Relations. Ethnic origin usually relates to the individual's 
generic background and it therefore cannot be changed. Major ethnic 
groups arc differentiated by race, religion or nationality. The question 
of possible ethnic differences is difficult to attack, and probably should 
be deemphasized at the present because of its relative unimportance 
and tendency to inflame emotions in a tense society* The question of 
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inherent differences in temperament by virtue of race or body type 
cannot be resolved without refining currently available testing instru- 
mcnts and improving statistical techniques. Physical educators and 
coaches should understand clearly that prejudice and discrimination 
art usually learned early in Hfe^ but that they are not innate. Further, 
it is the quality of personal contact between ethnic groups that may 
reduce social tensions. This evidence imposes great leadership respon- 
sibility upon the physical educator-coach. 

Mass Communication, People communicate with one another in 
various ways (by expression of emotions* ideas, etc.). The mass media- 
television, books, newspapers, radio, movies— have steadily and per- 
haps permanently influenced the quality of life on earth (and the 
stratospheric satellite is becoming an enormous influence). The effect 
of such communicatfon on the audience depends upon the predis- 
position of those receiving messages as well as upon the quality and 
quantity of the information provided. Teacher-coaches need to become 
' communications pro's*' in all possible ways in" order to maximize 
their influence on children and young people. Physical educatQrs must 
understand bettear the pdfedispositions held by their students apd should 
include subject-matter that is perceived as interesting and vital. People 
misperceive and/or misinterpret various types of communication If 
they arc not psychologically ready to receive it; yet, attitudes of young 
people tend to change readljy when the majority of their peer group 
seems to be in agreement with a different position or stance. If students 
themselves are actively involved in the communication process, reten- 
tion of information and attitudes is promoted. The involvement of 
opinion leaders serves as a mechanism for the dissemination of infor- 
mation and influence. 

Opinions, Attitudes and Beliefs, Opinions, attitudes and beliefs may 
be either emotional or rational judgments (or both) and usually refer 
to the position of a person on a controversial issue. The more complex 
the society involved, the more such beliefs and opinions are differcn- 
tirited (i.e., acquire special or discriminating characteristics). People's 
beliefs are acquired early in life and tend to change slowly depending 
upon subsequent group memberships. The potential of the team or 
sports club is immediately obvious insofar as attitude development 
is concerned, and such influence may be exercised particularly by the 
respected members of the group. Obviously, the social strata in which 
these experience occur condi^on a young person's outlook greatly 
(e.g., the urban, suburban or rural location of the larger geographical 
region). It is practically impossible to change opinions and beliefs 
significantly if steady support has been received throughout life from 
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more ilowiy thim totuid litihiiYiot, itlthottgh ojjtUdn ohangts may oo«ur , 
wh<m ptttotni of b^liefe/ioem to bo illO]^oil*or inconsistout to t&oi^ 
holding them* Slnoo therjb otim h int^m^ psycho-physloi^l inrolv^mont 
of the young man or woinain In n tport or phyiloiJ education oxporl'* 
eiiCQ* the potential Ibr qhange in attltud<^ and beliefs should be an 
ever-present factor in th«| mind of the physical educator-coach. 

Society. A group of p^oplfe' living together in a pwtlcular location 
for a fairly long period of time may eventually t>ecome able to sustain 
themselves and develop a **way of life/' At Uiat point, such a group 
may rightly be called, a '*sqoioty/' Physical education may use its in- 
fluence to effect desirable social change. However, social changes In a 
society have rarely been the result of influence by aiiy group, or part 
of a jroup, that has traditionally been in control (e^g*, the physical 
edwRtor-coach)^ Physical educators could consider whether social 
conflict in the United States seems to .bo challenging the value structure 
of the so<5iety. If so> the profession Should decide whether it thinks 
there is a crisis and whether it is advisable to intensify the crisis with 
the hope of changing the value structure or whether it wish^ to al- 
leviate the crisis as best possible in the belief that the present value 
structure should remain. 

Ctilmre. Evorythbig discussed to this pohit has been influenced by 
the culture in which we live, A precise yet (jncompassing definition of 
culture is extremely difflcult, if not Impossible. When people within 
a social order achieve Certain changes ^lu their way of life, the resultant 
social chaj^ac^erlstics may be loosely identified by the term "culture/' 
Culture may be viewed Implicitly or explicitly based upon its conscious 
or unconscious manifestations. It i^ shared, it is cohesive and it Js 
behavior Uaat is learned. Physical education and sport help to shape 
a culture and» in turn, are inevhably Influenced by the culture. We 
should now seek to discover whether cultural univcrsals exljs^t within 
physical education and sport* and, if so, to what extent. Such investiga- 
tion could be carried out, with the understanding that, eveh though 
specific cultures have differed slgnlflcantly, man's culture viewed as a 
whole has undergone varies stages of clevelopmeqt. ^ 

Summary and Conchislons 

In this brief presentation the behavioral sciences of anthropology, 
psychology and sociology were considered by a physical education and 
sport philosopher In regard to their possible sup]f)ort for the field of 
physical education- It was pointed out that Cowell and Scott, in separate 
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papers, h«id coiwldo«d the contrihuticuis of physical 4CtMty to.soclftl 
development imd psychological development in 1960, but that the many 
social changes and professional devdlopments of the i%<k have probably 
altered our idea of ''behavioral science man'* since that time. A nlimbor 
of sub'UiscipIlnary areas are fai the process of formation witliin physical 
education and its afflllated fields. ' 

The behavioral, sciences tend to provide substantive support for 
physical activity and sport conducted with an eye to a "physical edu- 
cation outcome." but the obvious lu^pd for the finest tyi>e of leadership 
Is everywhere apparent. This statement would appear to be true whether 
the topics of motivation, organizations, ethnic relations, attitudes and 
bcliefii, or what-havo-you are being considered. Indications suggest that 
the profession of physTical education is not greatly concerned about 
providing for scientific investigation In the behavioral aspects of its 
disciplinary thmst, although many unproved claims are made regularly 
regarding the social and psychological benefits to be derived from such 
ftctlvity. To make matters worse, the younger, still relatlvdly unproved 
social scientists within the field typically avoid Identification with the 
term "physical education" whenever possible. For example, what uni- 
versity specializes In graduating men and women with a behavioral 
selcncc orientation In the sociological, social psychological or cultural 
anthro{)ological aspects of physical education and sport? (By specializa- 
tlon Is meant that there are two or three productive scholars In each 
of these areas funJhionlng with the physical education unit.) 

The final conclusion should be obvious: quite a few in the field pay 
Hp service to the importance of behavioral science investigation within 
pliysical education, but few have accomplished anything tangible to 
improve the present situation. What is the difficulty that is holding 
bacfk reasonably rapid and substantive development in the behavioral 
^science, sub-disciplinary areas of the physical education field? Dare 
we answer this question honestly? 
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Should "East Meet West" in 
Physical Education 
) Philosophy? 



It was ray great pleasure to receive recently a Japanese edition of a 
book I wrote 12 years ago, Philosophical Foundations jvr Physical 
Health, and RecrMtion Education (Prenticc^Hall, 1964). In the preface 
of the original edition I suggested that there was a great need for an im- 
plications approach to the understanding of health, physical education, 
and recreation. I still iJilnk this need exists because the idea that 
we should Indoctrinate our students with a certain set of princijples 
depresses me greatly. Teach them how io think— yes; teach them what 
they mujf , think— neverl Generally, my points In the origbial preface still 
stand. There are so many ideas that come to mind when I think of our 
Japanese colleagues, however, that 1 am pleased to state them here 
briefly.^ 

First, I am so happy to express my sincere appreciation to Profe$sor- 
emeritus Sokichi Yoshizawa of the University of Saitama for his unself- 
i$h devotion to the task of translation. Second, I must point out that if 
this book were being rewritten now, existentialism and language analysis 
'would be treated much more extensively. 



♦What foUowi U adapted from the preface of the Japanese edition of B. F, Zclgler's 1964 
Prentioe-Hall text. It was publUhed In Tokyo In 1976 through cooperation with the orlglnol 
publisher, 
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Of coux^e, the English vorsion wus dcslgucd for the Western world, 
and one realizes how difficult » if not impossible, it Is to transfer some- 
thing In the philosophical realm from one culture to another. For 
example, 1 feel that philosophy and religion are ^inextricably inter- 
woven. Although this is a controversial issue for many in the U.S., a 
harmonious ixjlationshlp between the two seems to exist in the East, 

One may define religion broadly or narrowly, and the Western world 
tends to follow the latter approach. It would seem that the very foun- 
dation of a world order is pi^edlcated by man's beliefs and understand- 
ings about the universe. Many have a theology they cannot explain. Al- 
though the nature of the universe has not changed and likely will not 
change in the future, man's attitude towaixl the world \n\s changed. 

In the Western world, for example, there have been at least five 
phases in man's evolving religious beliefs. Initially, the primitive was 
filled with fear and apprehension. Then came a period of polytheism 
after which monotheism emerged in certain instances. Then God was 
viewed as an all powerful king — a p6wer to be feared. About 3,000 
ycai-s agd the concept of God as The Heavenly Father developed in which 
man was considered as a child. An extension of this fourth position 
has emerged in which man looks at reality (which he may call Go<i) and 
conceives that some sort of friendly partnership is In the process. A 
possible fifth approach with corollaries i| current now— a religious 
liberal and/or existentialistic approach. The ideal of the liberal is a free 
spirit who gives allegiance to truth as he sees h. He is eager to join 
other liberals no matter to which of the world's 12 great religions they 
nominally belong. Atheistic and agnostic existentialists have also rcjec-- 
ted the transcendent ideals of the Church as nonsense. In their eyes, 
man's task is to create his own ideals and values since he Is responsible 
only to himself. 

Thus, a variety of religious poshions are open to man. Some say he 
should begin a mot:e Intensive se\\rch for Go<I, while others turn toward 
rational humanism or outright atheism which gives them a much greater 
power of self-determination than ever before. In a century that has seen 
one devastating war after another, it is obvious that religion and philoso- 
phy need to be brought to bear on the matter of man's ability to get 
along with his fellow man. Still further, increased educational op- 
portunities should be made available, and behavioral science research 
should be encouraged. 

The remainder of this presentation will describe possible adaptations 
that can be made by my Japanese colleagues in the light of universals 
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_ -that Jitt l>ecoining Increashigly ltt4iiy oplwloayou^wx^^so 

to avoid ihp provinciality that Is oflon apparent in the world today. The 
maxim ^'neither a borrower nor a louder be" most certainly should not 
appHy to the matter at hand, 

Wc are recommending a rather specific sequence of courses and 
experiences for those who ate being prepared professionally in this 
field. First, we believe that new students should be given an orientation 
to health, physical education and recreation as a profession. Following 
this, we recommend study of the historical background of the field- 
both from the standpohit of the chronology Of events^ as well as the re* 
curring problems which have persisted over the* centuries (e.g,, the in- 
fluence of the type of political state extant on the program and method- 
ology of teaching in our field); At this point we suggest that the pro- 
fessional studeht be Introduced to the varied philosophical foundations 
prevailing in his culture because rf^person*s philosophical and religious 
learnings tend to guide one's approach to life, particularly if the person 
s .intends to be a teacher who will influence youth. With such a back- 
ground of reading and discussion, it would then seem appropriate to 
offer a course in organization and administration of physical education 
and sport. An administrative revolution is taking place in tlic world, and 
we must be prepared to manage our organizations extremely well. 

A philosophy must "speak" to people in order to be effective. If only 
philosophers understatuJ it, what good is it? Furthermore, one should 
live acGor^iug^to a personal philosophy, not merely profess it. Many who 
advocate thfi newer analytical tradition of philosophy feel there arc great 
limhations to the "implications approach" in philosoph)^that one can 
deduce logically from metaphysical and normative philosophising 
that which should be followed in life and in educational practice, I 
appreciate the impossibility of an argument in which one's belief about 
the nature o\ God is said to give specific direction to— say — one's teach- 
ing methodology. Yet I believe strongly that^a knowledge of philosophy 
is needed if a teacher is to instruct adequately, help shape the purpose 
and direction of the educational program, keep educational concepts as • 
clear as possible, and examine^educational problems carefully as he or she 
looks to the future. 

If one looks ahead to the last third of the twentieth century, one soon 
realizes that the educated people in all countries understand the com- 
monality of many human concerns. NotV that anthropologists have thor- 
oughly exploded the theory of pure race, we shouldn't be surprised that 
a great many people the world over posit the presence of some sort of 
systematic unity in the world. Man is expected to use his reason to gain 
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understftndlng and then to act as a result of the knowledge he has 
acquired. EvoUitlonary theory has provided evidence about the con- 
tinuity of man and nature. A growing humanism has not lessened our 
concern about moral and spiritual values, although the dilemma of 
ablolutlsm versus subjectivism cannot yet, and may never, be resolved 
satisfactorily.- 1 cannot agree with those who recommend a diet of 
philosophical hash as an acceptable substitute for the seemingly more 
'stable diet of a reasonable adherence to a particular philosophical 
tendency or approach. Having said this, I hasten to add that I am greatly 
concerned with the promotion of a concept of individual freedom and 
envision a world in which both Individual and cultural dissimilarities 
may be possible within the prevailing political entities. 

Thus, there is a need for adaptation of this material to the Japanese 
culture. The author has delineated 14 persistent problems that need 
careful analysis. Docs Japan face the same or similar problems? Are 
some more peculiar to the U.S. and others to Japan? To answer this 
question, one needs a deep understanding of the culturfc being ana- 
lyzed. Certainly many, and perhaps all, of these problems are uni- 
versal. At any rate, you will have to make these decisions for your- 
selves. For example, what Influence Is the type of political state and 
nationalism having on physical education and sport In Japan today? ; 
Are the religious pattenis iuLyour country influencing youth? How do 
Japanese view the concept of "the healthy body?" Is there too much 
emphasis on mastery of subject-matter in schools with the almost in- 
evitable de-emphasis of physical culture that always follows? Has your 
advanced technology forcetl people of all ages to become more inactive 
physically? How are the Jiu)anese using their leisure? Is there a prevail- 
ing philosophy and/or r<;li|ion In Japanese life at present? Are multiple 
philosophies of education possible or desirable in y^t culture? All of 
these questions-and there are, of course, many more possible— will 
need to be answered by you as educators ftnxloys^ pronmte the 
fln&st po.s.siblc programs of physical education and sport for your 
youth. 

As indicated earlier, further statements are needed in my (1%4) 
book about existenliaUsm and language analysis. I would strengthen 
the first chapter which treats pragmatism (experimentalism and prag- 
matic naturalism). Still further, 1 might now look Into possible implica- 
tions from Freudian thought for the niain aspects of contemporary 
philosophy— epistemology, esthetics, ethics, social philosophy and 
philosophy of r^Ugion. Under the chapters relating to realism, I would 
probably Include a section on Conmiunism— not as a traditional 
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philowphyr^f oottWr but iiiow^ 

com{Hstlng for mindi qulw suoowifUIly. 

Thinking about the Eait, ancj the New EA«t> I would Mude a 
QOMlderttlon of Ifkm w tf living religion that mnki with Buddhism 
and Christianity* Indian philosophy should he tevlewed b^Kjtusc of the 
great need, in the Western ^rld at leasts to recognlw other parti of the 
world culturally and poUtioally* We ihould al$o include Conf\iclani$m^ 
and Taoi$m of Chlna-*a countiy in which philosophy hw played pe^ 
. haj^ the greatest role In the hijtory of mankind* ^ 

bast, it would be nbsolijtely essential to Miscuss both Buddhism 
and Zen, Buddha, viewed today, could perhaps bo classified as a 
naturalistic realist with an awareness of the element which Freud Intro- 
duced In the twentieth century. Westerners have great difficulty underr 
standing why Buddhists are not entangled Ui the religious conflict of 
faith and reason* S© many of us have no backgrodnd \^fh naturalistic 
truth about the human state or condition, the living philosophy of 
Zen, omnipresent in your' culture, is not understood- by most^cster- 
^ors clthcr-^vcn less than Buddhism! This is probably because It 1$ 
not a religion in the^usual Western sense. The Zen solution to life 
Is fascinating and most appealing to one who has studied life and 
realizes the futility of battling endlessly with so complete a reality 
principle as seems to exist. 

Japanese readers, especially professors who might use this book with 
professional classejs, will have to assess to what extent existentialism i has 
permeated the Japanese culture. Sartre has indicated that the world 
contains two types of people other than true existentialists: people who 
strive to escape from man's freedom, and those who -simply wjll not 
assume any responsibility. How many Japanese fall Into these categories? 
If man does define his own esse'ncc, arc the Japanese people searching 
for the auth(mt1dty that is possible within a fcee society? 

Furthermore, to what exterif^s the Japanese culture ready for analytic 
philosophy? Is the Japanese language sufficiently exact to formulate J 
theses of a philosophical nature accurately? Or does your language have 
deficiencies similar to those of the English tongUe-^**ftinctional dis- 
orden" that need to be remedjfed by ''therapeutic llnguistids?" Naturally, 
no one should attempt to tell i philosopher what language he should use, 
but the philosophical scholar, has a responsibility to explain the rules 
of language he uses. How can the scientist discover the answer to a 
theoretical proposition, for example, if the premis<» (or statements) in 
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the proposition Itsolf havo no true meaning— arc literally non-sense? 
Proceeding from this premise* therefore, analytic philosophers (of the 
language-analysis ^raln) are striving to construct a language of sym- 
bols or mathematics that can bo employed In the finest type of scientific . 
bivestlgatlon, 

Sigmund Freud attempted to understand human behavior by scientific 
method, Psyclu/analysls has been a significant social force, and philoso- 
phy can't help] but be affected by Its Influence* Traditional religions have 
truly been challenge by a position in which human nature is morally 
neutral. The arpuncnt is that man needs an ^itenial source of personal 
integrity, not the type of quicksand provldc<l by thelstlc approaches to 
religion in which unworthy man is cared for and forgiven by a benevolent 
father! Such thought has obvious implications for philosophy and for 
philosophy of religion. 

No one can argue that Communism Is a philosophy hi the traditional 
sense, but the evidence is readily available that Communistic ideology Is 
influencing untold millions of people on earth. It Is not, of course, the 
pure dialectical materialism of Marx, but a doctrine which puq>orts to 
do for people all of those things we in the U,S, claim that our brand of 
democracy Is accomplishing. Our social democratic values are their 
Utopian ideals. They criticize us, perhaps rightly so. when we seem to 
be Imperialistic or when wcS have racial difficulties. You in Japan must de- 
termine for yourselves whether the Communists have explained cle/irlx 
the sicp-by-step means by wKich' they hope to arrive at (heir ideal stage of 
development. Communism prognosticates a classlpss society, and democ- 
racy postulates certain idciils about social organization^ individual free- 
dom and equality (and quality tool) of opportunity. As a free nation, 
Japan will evolve a type of political state suifed to its' people and culture. 

The history of civilizations has been characterized by struggle and 
conflict both within nations and aJ^^ong neighboring countries. Yet there 
have been many splendid examples of international cooperation, and we 
would do Well to examine regularly the many aspects of our society 
which are similar to those of other lands. It is hoped that American society 
will be based.on the assumption that the. state should J^erve ks citizens, but 
there is a very delicate balance to be maintained in this matter. Can 
we agree that the history of individual fre^^dom has not been charac-' 
tcrizcd by steady improvement? Still further, it would seem that the 
dignity of human beings is still frequently abused in all countries even 
today. Almost eternal vigilance would seem to be required in ^he ^ears 
immediately ahead. 
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— -IndJim philosophy d<«sn't mafc 

and philosophy that is typical in tho Westotn world* Inm's miitt$d\$n\ 
b tho world typically may well hay* ocourrwi because Indians have a 
tolerance for conflicting points of vi©V the world ovoi>~a feoUng that 
despite their difforoncos, peoplo have ft great deal in oontmou. Diflbrcnt 
philosophies are, after /all, human points of view* 

In the Western world it h stressed continually that ethics niay bo de- 
rived from the leading traditional roligious bollofc of Protestantism, 
Catholicism and Judaism* But in tho East On India, for dkample), one 
is expected- to lead a moral life* Adhorenco-to common moral principles^ 
then, is viewed a^ a means whereby the eventual goal— a religions lifo-^ 
may be reached* Maybe we in tho West have it backwards! One of the 
most difficult problems faced by Japan today » If I may Venture an opinion, 
is establishing a balance between Westernizing and proceeding along the 
^jpftth of culturat^adltion* Similarly, but perhaps to a lesser degree, we 
m(}fc in Canada and the United States should Eastemizc to a greater ex- 
tent than previously while contimiTng to modernize. 

* 

\ I have purposely saved a few comments about Buddhism until last, 
1 am impressed with the humanistic "naturaHsm of this faith because it 
emphasizes that it is up to us to become as enlightened as possible in 
this life— the only place where w? can ever hope to find any truth. The 
four noble truths of Buddhisiir have great appeal- The incomplete- 
ness and pain of life— a life characterized by change-estate the very 
limitation that we face in. the first truth. And yet the law of causality 
(second truth) explains that things change according to principle in the 
world process. There is universalityli) resent also in the third tnitl\ which 
explains that man must be read;^ to lose his life in order to find It— y>at 
it is the striving which is fundjrtmental. We then roali/.e that happiness is 
not the end; it is indeed a by-product- | 

It Is in relation to the fourth noble truth that''^ most people in the West 
would run into difficulty. The Eightfold Noble Path itself is most laud- 
able. It slates that the truth aboift mar|'s condition is to be found in 
this life on this earth/ The ideals of the moral code (the Pharnui) are 
excellent, and we can appreciate. the ultimate goal of Nirvana in whicli 
desire and hate arc extinguished. One does wonder, howeve^, whether 
faithful adherence to these principles would lead man to complacency 
about progress in the social and political arenas of life. 

If the Western world is generally ignorant aboul Buddhism, it is even 
more ignorant about Chinese philosophy, Philosophy has perhaps played 
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a greater role in China than in any other country. Confucius felt that we 
should live in harmony with nature.^ His philosophy was basically 
humanistic, and it eventually developed with an idealistic wing (Mencius) 
and a realistic wing (Hsuntzu). Taoism, on the other hand, has been 
much more spiritual and unworldly. Although an outsider would find it 
difficult to comprehend how the Chinese combine elements of Buddhism, 
Cohfucianism and Taoism in one, life successfully, the intermingling of 
these strands of thought is a living reality in the traditional Chinese ap- 
proach. 



Last, the question of Zen arises. It is, of course, a living philosophy 
and is omnipresent in your culture, playing a vital and personal role for 
many millions. You must answer what significance this philosophy holds 
for education and for the specialized field of physical education and 
sport. The simple and natural lives that are recommended in keeping 
with the reality principle are simply not understood by so many in our 
madcap society. One wonders how citizens of Japanjn the 1970s will 
continue to be successful in their rejection of the pleasure principle that 
so often dominates the materialistic culture of Westernized societies. But 
everyone in Japan doesn*t live in Tokyo, just as everyone in the U.S.A. or 
Canada doesn*t live in New York City or Montreal, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the problem is going to get worse before it gets better. It may well be 
that life is nonsense and that we should not try to find meaning in it. The 
tem|)tations and pressures are there, of course, and we are expected to 
conform to society*s prevailing values and norms. How can we help people 
understand that they are already free and that "salvation** lies waiting 
within themselves? 

Well, so much for my brief excursion into the philosophic quest as 
it might relate to you and your associates in Japan (and perhaps others in 
the Far East). My original question was, "Should *East Meet West* in 
Physical Education Philosophy?** My response is in the affirmative, but 
I know that you will carry out such a meeting very carefully with your 
eyes wide open to any possible pitfalls in such an encounter. We have 
much to* teach each other! 

May I close by reiterating my personal desire to know more about you 
and youi/programs of physical education and sport in your great countty. 
There i/ so much Tor all of us to do as we work for the betterment of our 
profession as it seeks to advance a disciplinary body of knowledge for 
subsequent greater service to mankind. I trust that the years immediately 
ahead will be filled with peace and the opportunity for innumerable ex- 
changes of all types. The philosophic quest is probably never-ending. It 
is quite possible that we will all find our greatest fulfillment in the pursuit. 
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Chapter 21 ; 

The Education of 
"Ecological Man'': 
Implications for Sport and 
Physical Education 



Intxodaction 

The influence of ecology has only been fielt significanitly for the past 5 or 
10 years by North American society; so, it is not unusual that very little 
attention has been paid to the environmental crisis by those related to 
sport and physi<j|| education. Our field cannot be especially, criticized for 
this failing; as a matter of fact, most people conduct their lives ita a 
manner which quite clearly indicates that they still don't appreciate the 
gravity of man's situation on Planet Earth. Very recently the writer has 
come to realize that this topic also can be considered a persistent problem 
to the field in the same way jas the other five social forces of values, 
politics, nationalism, economics- and religion,- The influence of ecology is 
now with us on a s<^mingly indefinite basis. No longer can we simply move 
elsewhere to locate another abundant supply of game to hunt, water to 
drink, or— for that matter^mineral resources to exploit for our purposes. 

Ecology is us^ually defined as the field of study which treats the relation- 
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ships and interactions of mian and other living organisms with each other 
and with the natural (or physical) environment in which they reside. Until 
recently few scientists were known as ecologist5>; they were Wentified as 
biologists or zcx)logists. Now many of these scientists are being asked to 
consider our situation (plight?) in relation to our environment in a much 
broader perspective than that in which an experimental scientist typically 
functions. The scientist's outlook must of necessity become macroscopic 
rather than microscopic— and very few people are prepared to make this 
transition in such a relatively short span of time. 

For a variety of reasons we no longer can proceed on the assumption 
that our responsibility is to "multiply and replenish the earth.** In the past 
we have been exhorted both to increase the population and to develop an 
economy to cope^ith the various demands. Now there are close to four 
billion people on earth, and approximately four babies are being born 
soniewhetean the world every secondl It has also become starkly obvious 
to reflective people that strong attitudes favoring population control must 
be developed, or it is quite possible that some version of Malthusian Law 
^will soon be operative on a massive scale. (Although thSte are some who 
disagree with this statement, the readac will recall that Thoipas R. 
Malthus theorized in 1798 that^he population tends to increase more 
rapidly than the food supply— a question of geometric progression as 
opposed to arithmetical progression. This idea still seems valid today with 
the only possible checks being war, disease, natural catastrophes, famine 
anjJJ[)irth control.) 

Moving more directly into the realm of economics, it has been pointed 
out strongly that the United StatesjJ*!!^ opposed to Canada, for example- 
has some extremely difficult^^hoices to make in the next few decades; in 
fact, a number of these choices may have to be made because of the 
severe crises that the nation >ttll encounter. Those who look ahead 
optimistically see u C nU ing to allow a contimfous-growth economic system, 
while those who will undoubtedly be classified as pessimists by many 
argue for the wisdom of a no-growth economic system (Murray 1972, p. 
38). 

The forecasting models developed by economists and ecologists differ 
sliarply. Certainly all are aware of contradictory economic theories that 
appear in the daily press, but it is also obvious that very few people, 
relatively speaking, are aware of the collision course seemingly being 
taken if the ecologic models have any validity at all. 

In an article entitled **The Ecologist at Bay/* Grahame Smith explains 
that "the decline in quality of ^his planet and the precarious aspect of 
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continued existence of life on Earth are largely the results of this 
comfortable sheU of consumer technology with which each American is 
surrounded" (1971, p. 69). Thus, the ecologist finds himself in a situation ^ 
where he comprehends fully the dangerous position in which some people "* 
on Earth-r-a relatively few million as a matter of fact — are ei^iconced. 
However, for the ecologist to cry out in alarm to the general populace in 
the favored countries any more vigorously, and to have them truly under- 
stand the reality of the precarious approach bemg followed generally, is to 
risk being ridiculed and branded as a pessimist and doomsayer. Never- 
theless, the problem is' definitely here and cannot be escaped by closing 
one's eyes. As Pogo, the cartoon possum, has stated — ^and it is a remark 
which we must accept ruefully— "w€flaiave met the enemy, and he is usl" 

To place this problem yn some perspective for educators — specifically 
those involved with sport and physical education — ^the writer will (1) 
offer a few definitions; (2) present a brief historical background; (3) high- 
light the problem^ it is faced in modem society; (4) analyze it from a * 
particular philosophical perspective with implications for education 
generally and for sport and t)hysical education specifically; and (5) offer a 
concluding statement. y 

Deflnitioiis 

As a result of the development of ecology and what has been called 
'environmental science, many new words and phrases have been added to 
our vocabulary. Ecology itself "is the science of the mutual relations of 
organisms with their environment and with one another" (Huxley 1963, 
p. 6). More precisely, "ecologists study competition between individuals 
and between populations for resources, the growth of populations and the 
movement of materials (e.g., water and minerals) in ecological systems 
(eco-systems)" (Murray 1972, p. 36). It is not possible or pertment to 
define even the most common terms usually employed in this area of 
study here, but it should be understood that man has polluted the earth— 
and is doing so now and may continue to do so in the future— in both the 
biosphere (the zone of life) ahd in the remainder of the atmosphere. This 
includes that area from 35,00p,feet up to perhaps 600 miles above the 
earth. The term "biosphere" explains "that envelope made up of the 
Earth's waters, land crust, and atmbsi)here where all organisms, in- 
cluding man, live" (Kunz 1971, p. 67). An ecosystem is "an integrated 
unit or 'system' in nature, sufficient unto itself, to be studied as a separate 
entity— e.g., a rotting log m the forest, a coral atoll, a continent, or the 
Earth with all its biota" (Ibid.). Fortunately, mafiy of- these common 
tefms are already recognizable at least, and I hope their continued use in 
the various communications media will make them part of one's every- 
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day vocabulary. A few such terms arc as follows: allowable rel^^ level, 
biQjiegradable, biota, carcinogen, coiiform bacteria, compost, decibel, 
demography, effluent, energy cycle, green revolution, greenhouse effect, ' 
herbicide, atmospheric inversion, noq^rendWable resources, recycling, 
smog, sonic boom, symbiosis, th^hnal ^Uution, etc* (Ibid.). 

Brief Hbtorlcal Backgromid 

As reported ab^ve, there are now approximately four billion (i) people 
on earth. At the beginning of the so-called Christian era that figure was 
only(I) 250 million. By the time America was settled by Europeans, that 
total had doubled to about 500 million — in a period of only 1,60^ years. 
Then by 1830 the figure had increased twofold again to a billion people 
in less than 200 years. Next in 100 years the- amount doubled again to 
two billion, and now, in about only 50 years, the populatio^r^s ap- 
proaching four billion. As Huxley sayjs, **By the year 2000, unless ^ 
thing appallingly bad or miraculously good should happen in th? 
terval, six thousand millions of us will be sitting down to breakfast 
every morning" (1%3, p. 2). And to make matters worse, if such did 
happen, it would be in the underdeveloped countries (e.g., India) where 
the rate of increase is so much higher than the average. It would 
practically be impossible for ^hose nations to become fully industrialized 
because of the inevitable drain upon their basic resources by such rapid 
growth. J 

. In another realm — that of poor husbandry insofar as land and animal 
abuse are concerned— rmafi^s careless and ignorant abuse of the planet 
probably goes as far Jback as 8,000 years ago when he first began, to 
farm the land. There are today innumerable archeological sites that wQfe 
once thriving civilizations. For variety of reasons, including p6or use of 
the land, most of these locations are now dusty and desolate ruins. An 
example is North Africa, once exploited extensively by the powerful 
Romans. The valuable topsoil there was undoubtedly eroded by poor 
farming techniques, incorrect grazing by livestock and flagrant abuse of 
timberland. 

One can go back further to ancient Greece to find another example of 
once fertile land with an abundant supply of water and forested hills. Now 
much of the area seems blighted by rocky hills and barren lowlands 
denuded of their former topsoil. Wildlife is almost extinct as >vell. 

Much the same story can be related about Turkey. Early port cities; 
such as Ephesus and Tarsus, o!f^ no evidence today of their early history 
as valuable trading ports. The former fertile crescent of Biblical times has 
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long sittcc gonerand the **lBnd between the rivers" (the Tigri^ and the 
Euphrates) shows abnost no eyidence .of its former luxuriant state* Thus» 
^ turn where one will, to the areas desolated by fifitoenth century sheep- 
— raisers in Spaitif to the pi«-ColumbiEn American civiHzation on^ M 
Albim in Mexico, or to other formerly highly desirable locations in the 
. world, one is apt to find fiirther examples of poor management and land 
and forest degradatiom Obviously, there are som^^examples of wise 
endeavor by the pe<^le of different nations. The Nc^erlands (Holland) 
and Japan are two sufi|N;ountries, and such shining example$\staiid out 
like beacons in an oSierwise ofteb seriously ravagi^ landscape^ The 
following discussion will describe concisely why the coming century will 
ne^ to be characterized by a concern fpr this vital problem ^thathas never 
been shown before. 

ProUcm of Modern Sock^ ^ 

What is the extent of the environmental crisis in modern society? 
Very simply, we have achieved a certain mastery over the world because of 
scientific achievements and subsequent technological advancements. We 
are "at the top of the food chain'' (Mergen 1970, p. 36) by our mai^^ of 
much of the earth's flora and fauna. Because of the e^Kponentiy (geo- 
metric) explosion of the human population, increasingly/^greater "pres- 
sures will be placed on our lands to provide shelter, food, recreation and 
waste disposal areas. This will ca\ise a greater pollution of the atmos- 
phere, the rivers, the lakes, the land and the oceans" (Ibid.). ' 

All of this has been explained by the National Geoghiphic Society in a 
chart entitled "How Man Pollutes His World" (1970). hi which the earth is 
"divided" into air, land and sea. Although the earth is self-sustaining, it 
possesses only a finitp quanti^ of oxygen, water and land and has no 
means of reconstituting it?Sf with further natural resoUrces once the 
present supply" is exhausted. This means that we must give immediate 
attention to such matters as: the effect of supersonic jet aircraft on the 
atmosphere at various levels;* what increasing urbanization wfU mean, 
insofar as strain on the physical environment is concerned; how sig- 
nificant the stripphig of vegetation is to the earth*s soil supply and to its 
ability to produce oxygen; how dangerous the efie^ts of the mercury 
waste, the harmful pesticides, the chemical fertilizers, and thlfe trash and 
sewage disposal are to the natural environment; and, what the oil spills 
and dumping at sea will mean to the earth's great bodies of water and 
their ability to sustain flslH bird, and bottom life. We need to ask ouf-. 
selves questions about the extent to which nature's self-^renewing cycles 
are being disturbed. In other words, what^ort of world will the more than 
six bilkbn people of the year 2000 inherit? ^ 
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In the United States alone, many rivefs, lakes and streams ai*e being 
useti as sewers; the air in some cities is so polluted that one might as well 
be smoking a pack or so of cigarettes daily; New York City alone is 
estimated to have as many tiats as people (more than 8 million); 3V2 billion^ 
tons of garbage are produced, €:adh ye^r; .more than four-fifth^of the 
original forests have been concerted for ^ther purposes, as have 280 
million acres of crop and range lanfl; at least 3,000 acresa day are covered 
with concrete and other blackto{i substances; and various other types of 
"parasitic action" are taken by-man. Other nations are following the same 
path, not to mention Ihe underdeveloped countries that are awaiting their 
opportunity for the good life. Further, if all of this sounds a bit 
melodramatic, 3S these words are Joeing written there are news stories in 
the press explaining how ''a global network of international agricultural 
research centers, none of them more thah'20 years old, i^ facing an 
'explosion* of demands from individual nations for help in increasing 
food production to meet rapid increases in ppjpulartion {New York Time^, 
•Aug. 3, 1975, p. 20). And ''air pollution plagued several large and 
populous areas along the Eastern seaboard toikiy, causing serious po-. 
tential hazards for people with respiratory or otherhealth^pr^blems and ^t* 
least some discomfort for countless others'* (Ibid., p-,.37). ^ < 

Interestingly enough, Protestant theologian^ attend inj^a confereisqe Qn ' 
'••theology of survivaj'' asserted that •'Christianity; hiid pjftyed its' in 
provoking the current environmental crisis and thiff-^inK .^qI^^'^"^^ 
would require m^ajor modification of current social and rfeligioijs valiiiefs*^' 
New York Times, May 1, 1970). fhey stressed thatfypicar Ch^i(i^jri 
attitudes '•toward nature had giv€;;i' sanction to explpit^tti^n of-^^fe 
environment by science and technology and thus contributed to air ifh^ 
water pollution, overpopulation, and other ecological threats** (Ibid',)* 
1 he participants agreed that the desirable changes would h^ve to be 
brought about by local, regional, national and internationar political 
action, but such improvements would never be realized without prior 
radical alterations in man*s fundamental attitudes toward nature and all 
of the flora and fauna therein. All of these thought^ are^ncouraging^nd 
one hopes that positive, concerted action will be forthcoming. However, 
when an ecologist decries the '•fragmented approach^that we tend to take 
in seeking solution^** (Smith 1971, p. 69), and when noted scientists like 
Paul Ehrlich assert IhdJf The President's Council on Environmental 
Quality is ••dodging the crisis*' through its inability to make available 
the best scientific advice to th^ President (Ehrlich & Holdren, Nov. % 
1970, p. 73), one cannot be criticized for shaking his Head somberly 
an3 wringing his hands in silent despair. I hope the reader at this point 
will realize the necessity for all of us to be responsible,, enlightened citizens 
and promote desirable political action. 




HhflofopUod Anilyiti 

How docs one a^t)roach a question such as the influence of ecology or 
the **envirpnmental crisis*!i^^ P^"?"^^*y .^^ .^^^ P*^'^^^^ 

sophical position would actually include any tenets designed to cause an 
end to life on d&rth. Of course, some approach^ might be so pessimistic 
about the future that the inevitability of nian consciously or unconsciously 
destroying himself and his fellows is a distinct possibility. 

In an interesting article, however, Hohnes RolstoJi has n?ked what 
might seem like a contradiction-T-**Is There an Ecological Ethic?'* 
(Jan. 1975, pp. 93-109). He inquires whether an environmental ethic— the 
values we hold about our environment — is based on a specific ethical 
approach (within a philosophical position) or whether there is actually a 
built-in naturalistic ethic in the umverse. Commencing fcom the positiofi 
that the dividing line between science and ethics is definite if one but 
accepts the philosophical categories of descriptive law and prescriptive 
law as being separate and distinct, Rolston explains that descriptive law, 
presented in the indicative mood, is employed in science' and history. 
Prescriptive law, on the other hand, is used in ethics, and the imperative 
mood is involved implicitly or explicitly. Thus, in moral philosophy the 
quickest way to be accused of committing a naturalistic fallacy is blithely 
to assume an **Ought** from an "is,** at least in the eyes of scientifically* 
oriented philosophers. Transposed to the discussion of so-called "eco- 
logical ethics,** environmental science should tell us what we think we 
know through observation, experimentation and generalization. Environ- 
mental ethicss on the other hand, means presumably that man has 
applied one or another set of ethical values to his understanding of and 
relationship to the environment. > 



Interestingly enough, those who adhere to the concept of ^ecological 
morality* divide into twp groiips: (1) those who equate homeostasis with 
morality and (2) those who appear to go even further by arguing that 
there is **a moral ought inherent in recognition of ^he holistic character of 
the ecosystem** — ^which results in an ecological ethic (Rolston 1975, 
p. 94). In treating the first, Rolston seeks a "moral translation** from the 
paramount law in ecological theory— that of homepstasis (i.e., a closed 
-planetary ecosystem, reqrcling transforlnations, energy balance, etc.). 
Paul Sears states that "probably men will always differ as to what con- 
stitutes the good life. They need not differ as to what is necessary for the 
long survival of man on earth ... As living beings we must con>e to terms 
with the environment about us, learning to get along with the liberal 
budget at our disposal ... we must seek to attain what I have called a 
steady state" (1969. p. 401>. ^ ' 
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Here the argument appears to be as follows: if you wiSh to preserve 
human life, the ecological law (that the life-supporting ecosystem must 
recycle or all will perish) indicates that technically you ought not to 
disturb the ecosystem's capability to recycle itself— and according to 
moral law (which equals natural law) you ought to assist such recycling 
wherever possible. With this approach (logic), the values are not strictly 
inherent in the makeup of the world: they are ascribed to it by^man 
attempting to employ careful husbandry with what he has assuYhed to be 
his possession (the earth). Rolston argues that we can call the balance of 
nature (and the ends which we seek that are presumably compatible with 
an ecosystemic balance) ^'ultimate values if we wish, but the ultimacy is 
instrumental, not intrinsic" (1975, p. 98). 

The second major claim, referred to above, allows one to employ the 
term ecological ethic without the use of quotation marks because the 
assumption is **that morality is a derivative of the holistic character of 
the ecosystem" (Rolston 1975, p. 98). Rolston recognizes this as a radical 
idea that will not receive ready acceptance. It endows nature and its 
integral ecosystem with value. This proposal broadens the concept of 
value — nature in and of itself would hav^ value whether or not man was 
here to appreciate it and employ it for his purposes. The leap is made 
froni to **ought'' because "the values seem to be there as the facts are ' 
V^* fully in" (Ibid., p. 101). 

Because of past philosophical and religious speculation, not to mention 
so-called pl^ilosophy of science, it is extremely difficult to find a logical 
place for a 4)rimary ecological ethic in which man*s long-standing 
''classical ough^jhas been transformed, stretched, coextensively with an 
ecosystemic ought" (Rolston 1975, p. 104). Are intelligent human beings 
ready to agree that **egoism should be transformed into ecoism" (Ibid.)? 
Thus, the self would be identified with nature as one of its components, as 
part of the ecosystem. It would not be man and nature; it would be man 
' in nature. Then man would have a much stronger obligation to preserve 
nature's balance because he is truly a part of the world, and the world is a 
part of his bodyl ^ 

With such an outlook, - man would create what might be called 
''ecological man/' and he might be able to postulate an authentic 
naturalistic ethic: 

Man, an insider, is not spared environmental pressures, yet in the^ 
full ecosystemic context, his integrity is supported by and rises 
from transaction with his world and therefore requires a correspond- 
ing dignity in his world partner. Of late, the world has ceased to 
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threaten* save as we violate it. How starkly this gainsays the aliena- 
tion that characterizes modem literature, seeing nature as basically 
rudderless, antipathetical, in need of monitoring and repilir. More 

typicaltyj^ TOodem^nani^or idHiis-technological prowcsSt-has-found - 

himself distanced firom nature, increasingly competent and decreas* 
ingly confident, at once distinguished and aggrandized, yet afloat on 
and adrift in an indifferent, if not a hostile universe. His world is a^;^ 
best a huge filling station, at worst a prison or ''nothingness/* Not so 
for ecological man; confronting his world with deference to a 
community of value, in which he shares, he i^ at homq. again. 
(Rolston 1975, pp. 107-lOg) 

Inq^lcatlonf for £dacatlon 

Even though the difficulty of moving from an **is'' to an **oughf' has 
been recognized above in the realm of science and ethics, there are a 
number of scientific findings classified as environmental science which 
should be made available fto the entire citizenry. Simply making facts 
available does not, of cours^e, guarantee that strong and positive attitudes 
will develop. It is a fact, however, that the passing of legislation in 
difficult and sensitive areas must take place through responsible political 
leadership, and that attitude change ofien follow behind — ^^beit at what 
may seem to be a snail^s pace. The field of education must play A 
vital role in the development of ecological awareness. Hiis is much more 
than the former approach which was usually called the Conservation 
Movement within forestry and closely related fields that were bent on the 
preservation of this^ or that feature of nature. Nqw ecology, or environ- 
mental science, places all of these individual entities in a total context in 
which the interrelationship of all paiits must be thoroughly understood. 

Sound educational planning should take place at all levels — from early 
childhood education through tuitipn-free college courses for elderly 
citizens. As Mergcn states: . 

/a 

Tihe knowledge that has been accumulated is vaist, and ecological 
principles Should be made part of the educational menu for eco- 
nomics, city planners, architects, engineers, the medical profession, 
the legal profession, religious groups, and all people concerned with 
the public^ and private management of natural resources, as well as 
politicians and governmental employees. (1970, p. 37) ^ 

Those concerned professionally with physical education and sport, 
health and safety education, and recreation and park administration 
have an equally important stake in this total educational process as do 
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those mentioned in Mergen's listing. In fact, these last three professions 
are more concerned than most with people and with their interrelation- 
ship to their total environment, whether natural or made by people. 

Presumably the usual educational struggle will prevail among those 
who will want to introduce a new subject in the curriculum; those who will 
demand that environmental science be taught incidentally as part of 
existing subjects within the educational program; and those who will see 
no need for the inclusion of environmental interrelationships in the 
basic curriculum. Further, some will want the subject matter taught as 
facts and knowledge in a subject-centered curriculum based on a logical 
progression from the simple to the complex, whereas others will stress^ 
that interest on the part of the learner should dictate if and how the 
subject should be introduced because they feel this is the way people 
learn best. The urgency of the ecological crisis would seem to warrant 
an approach which veers neither to the right or left br center. The point 
would seem to be that a literally devastating problem is upon us, and 
that we should move ahead rapidly and soundly to see that some of the 
basics of environmental science are made available somehow to all. 
These other issues have been on hand for so many centuries that they 
will not be solved tomorrow no matter how the crisis is resolved pr how 
we attempt to resolve it. 

It is ditTicult to state that certain information and attitudes should be 
taught to the population of a pluralistic society — and then to look 
forward confidently to the eftective execution of such a pronouncement 
.throughout the land. This is simply not the way that things happen In' 
countries like the United States and Canada, for example, where edu- 
cational autonomy prevails in the many st^ites and provinces, respectively. 
All that can be hoped is tbart knowledge about the several positions of 
economic growth will be made available fairly to the people as a contro- 
versial issue. It was mentioned that certain ecological and economic 
theories indicate that following recotnmended courses of action as 
promulgated by these theorists will presumably result in a seemingly 
impossible position in the near future. 

B. G. Murray, ian ecologist; makes it quite clear that Americans are 
being placed in a position where a decision will have to be made between 
a continuous-growth economic policy or a no-growth one. This does not 
appear to be an **either-or** matter in the eyes of the adherents of each of 
these theories about which direction should be taken (1972. p. 38). The 
citizens typically are not even aware that some scholars are recommending 
such a thing as a no-growth policy. Is this not the land of capitalism and 
democracy where a steadily increasing Gross National Product indicates 
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economic prosperity? One wonders Vhcther it is a ciisc of the optimists 
saying full speed ahead if we ever hope to redilce poverty in the United 
SisAss, and the p^imists responding with the idea that population and 
economic growth must certainly strive 'for steady-sfate by the next 
century (if that is not too late). Wiiioever heard of such nonsense as a- 
steady-state situation? This is the most difficuU task that educators are 
• facing as they attempt to carry forward the various forecasting ijiodels 
developed by scholars in the natural and social sciences. 

* In a comparison of these conflicting models between ecology , and 
economics, Murray examines the concept? of 'growth,'' 'movement of 
materials' and 'competition.' First, in regard to growth, he explains that 
all types of biological growth follow a pattern. which in time reaches a 
steady state or equilibrium in which as many organisms are dying as 
young are being born intd the^ystem. In United States business, however, 
the high standard of material living has bcefa reached by continuously 
increasing growth in GNP to meet the needs and demands of a continu- 
ously increasing population. Question: how long can this grovrth curve be 
maintained, and at what cost to all (including the rest of the wSrld)? It 
is explained further by Murray that "such continuous growth curves are 
not unlenown in biol(^^cal and physical systems" (1972). However, the 
consequences are disastrous— death of the host organism as when uncon- 
trolled cell growth takes place, in cancer, or even when the chain reac- 
tion of fissioning uranium-235 nuclei result in the "inefficient use of 
energy in nuclear explosions" (Murray 1972, p. 39). Thus a systein will 
' eventually collapse unless it stops growing at some point and recycles. 

The second concept, the "movement of materials," refers to the bio- 
geochemical cycles operative within nature— "the movement within eco- 
systems of minerals, water, oxygen, carbon dioxide, and other nutrients 
essential for life" (Murray 1972). One example of this process is the 
cycle that carbon dioxide follows between the earth's atmosphere and the, 
many organisms that inhabit this planet. Interestingly enough, the re- 
cycling that takes place is not completely efficient, so the process of "suc- 
cession" results in a somewhat different makeup based on the ecosystem's 
chemical composition. The serious difficulty created by man is that both 
his food requirements and the demands of his vast technological progress 
are simply no^ recycled m such a way as to sustain even a steady-state situ- 
ation indefinitely. In other wojrds, the "movement of materials" is all 
in one direction— for the temporary service of the earth's expanding popu- 
lation (that is increasing in number exponentially)! 

The third fundamental concept of ecology is that competition excludes 
some of the competing Species. If two organisms are competing for an 
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exhaustible resource (and which one isn't in a closed system?), one of 
the competitors will be dispensed with by its rival •^either by bein^ forced 
out of the ecosystem or by being forced to use some other resource** 
(Murray 1972, p, 64). Thus, there exists a basic contradiction between 
the economic theory that states •^competition is supposed to maintain 
diversity and stability systems,** and the ecological theory of competition. 

This issue of conflicting models and resultant theories should have an 
overriding priority for inclusion somewhere, somehow and very soon in the 
educational system. We need to know what all of this means to such 
cherished concepts as •increasing growth,* ^competition,* ^capitalism,* 
and •advancing technological revolution/ The merging of tenable prin- 
ciples of environmental science with altered values into acceptable and 
highly desirable educational theory and practice represents an immediate 
challenge for all educators in programs that have a disciplinary or pro- 
fessional education orientation. 



Impllcattons for Physical Education and Sport (Including 

faiealtli and safety Education and recreation and park administration) 

If the field of education has a strong obligation to present the various 
issues revolving about what has rapidly become a persistent problem (or 
social /orce) in North American society (especially in the United States), 
this dAty includes specialists teaching at all educational levels and in all 
subject areas. The primary concern in this context is, of course, with those 
who teach in physical education and sport (and/or some combination of 
health and safety education and recreation and park administration). 
(The reader will appreciate immediately that these three fields are now 
designated as a//iec/ professions, even though many physical educators 
and coaches become involved with duties often carried out by the pro- 
fessional practitioners in one or both of the other two allied fields. The 
same can be said, of course, for personnel functioning in each of the two 
allied fields.) 

The physical educator and sport coach, as do those practicing in the 
other two allied professional fields, qujte naturally have a certain general 
education responsibility to all participants in their classes or their com- 
murilty recreation programs. Thu^, he is directly concerned with man's 
relationship with himself, his fellow man, other living organisms, and 
also the physical environment and the remainder- of the biological en- 
vironment. A responsible citizen and educator will have an understanding 
of worldwide population growth and what problems such growth will pre- 
sent to man. Granted that there are conflicting views on this matter, 
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th? student .Aould at least be able to expect the instructor to have a 
leasoiiea position about this controversial issue. The physic^ educator 
and coach should also understand how continuous-growth economic 
theories contradict basic ccoIogica|"fheory. Bdth populatiOii growth and 
advancing technology seem to be lea^hig earth's population to a positipn 
whei€ some fundamental ch^ges hi attitudes and practices will f>robably 
necessarily result (or ought to change* alt any rate). Althpugh attitudes 
toward improved international relations have fluctuatc4 over the decades, 
the responsible physical educator and coach will realize that the quality 
of life cannot be steadily hnprovcd in some countries without con*- 
sideration given to improving the conditions of all people everywhere* 
Last; the informed citizen And educator will be aware of the urgent 
need to take care of the manifo^ ecosystems on this **4o5ed*' planet and 
will do all in his or her power to assilt with the necessary recycling so that 
a ••recoflistituted'* earth will be transmitted to future generations* 

Now we must consider whether there are any specific implications for 
the physical educator and coach as he/she faces their own professional 
tasks- Technologically advanced life in North America has created a 
population with a very low level of phys/cal fitness. What mak^ matters 
soextremely difficult is that the large majority of the population has bc^n 
lulled into a false sense of complacency by what Herbert Spencer over a 
century ago called , a '*seared physical conscience" that iS unable to 
"monitor'* the body properly and accurately ([1861] 1949,. p- 197). Such 
complacency results in an unwillingness to lead a physically vigorous lifie. 
People on this continent are overfed and poorly exercised, whereas a 
multitude of people on many other continents are underfed and often 
strenuously exercisedl All of this adds up to a world situation that, may 
bring disaster bjefore we are barely into the twenty-first century. 

Although many professions will ufidoubtedly focus on this dilemma 
soon, it is the profession of physical education and sport that is uniquely 
responsible for the exercise progranis that will enable **man (an^ woman) 
to be a rugged animal fit to withstand the excessive wear and tear that 
lifers informal and formal activities may demand** (Zeigler 1964, p. 55). 
It is also the physical educators who become involved with health educa- 
tion. Spencer has indicated that "generally, we think, the history of the 
wodd shows that the well-fed races have been the energetic and dominant 
race^' Vand that a sound diet is necessary *f or both energy and growth 
([48611 1949, p. 191-). Because phj^ical educators /coach^ teach about 
nutrition indirectly in daily practice and often directly in the classroom, 
they can, to some extent, advise students about the correct type and 
amount of food to eat so that the students may lead a physically yigorous^ 
life and maintain normal health a^d correct weight. 
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A vigorous exercise program and correct nutritional instiuction relate 
directly to two aspects of the ecological crisis discussed earlier — the pol- 
lution of the earth and its atmosphere, and adequate nutrition for chil- 
dren. Without getting involved in the moral question of birth control, the 
physical educators/coaches should do all in their power to curtail pol- 
lution because it will soon make it increasingly difficult for people to 
exercise vigorously and maintain so-called physical fitness (implying a 
mind-body dichotomy). When the air we breathe and the water we drink 
become increasingly impure, how will we maintain tltness? 

Second, there is the matter of adequate nutrition for the rapidly in- 
creasing population in countries least able to feed their off^spring. Al- 
though some may believe that the Malthusian principle should be allowed 
to take etTect (can it be stopped?) and that the favored nations should 
take care of their own needs, it is obviously more humane to keep the 
world's hungry people as adequately supplied with staples as possible. At 
the time, we in physical education should redouble our efforts to 

mak^xertain that young people learn correct eating habits to guarantee 
relatively lean, fat-free bodies that are capable of vigorous exercise to 
ensure physical fitness. So much food is wasted on this continent that our 
mora! sense should be affronted. How many people could be kept alive 
with our garbage? Or to view the question in another way^s it necessary 
that millions of dogs and cats be sustained*when human beings are dying 
of malnutrition? Perhaps so; however, we might hiake an effort to cut 
down the breeding of the canine and feline population while we are 
exporting human birth control to undeveloped nations. 

In addition, although people at all ages show evidence of a variety of re- 
mediable physical defects, the public is unwilling to make exercise therapy 
programs readily available through public and private agencies* Refer- 
ence here is not directed at the many physiotherapy programs available 
briefly after operations or accidents. The concern is with the iinavail- 
ability of exercise therapy programs in schools and certain private 
agencies under the supervision of qualified physical educators upon ex- 
ercise prescription by a physician. 

With the ecological principle that **competition kills competitors'* as 
" background, it would appear to be the direct responsibility of the physical 
creator/ coach to involve all young people, normal or with remediable or 
permanent defect, in vigorous physical acti^y programs involving sport,.. 
danc^ exercise, etc., that are interesting, joyful and exuberant. In this 
way it is cjfuite possible that interest will be maintained throughout life. 
If sucji were the case, society could then be possibly characterized as a 
**nation of good animals*' able again to meet the criterion ofjknecessary 
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first condition for the maintenance of independence and prosperity. We 
could be population characterized by a quality of physical. fitness within 

a concept of totftl fitness (Spencer [18611 1949* 177). <In the process 

we should presumably direct young people away from such sporting ac- 
tivities as snowmobiling, autoracing and speodboating which pollute the 
environment, tend to destroy the ecosystemic balance, and provide a 
mechanical means for propelling the body from one point to another!) 

Physical education and sport can play an important role in human 
social dli4iPsychological development. As important as competition may 
have been m^the past— and may continue to be in the -future — it is now 
^ time to place at least equal emphasis on the benefits derived from co- 
operation in the various a^ects of sport competition. A wholesome 
balance between competition and cooperation in a child's education can 
develop highly desirable personality traits, while offering opportuniti<iK for 
the release of overly aggressive tendencies seemingly present in many 
individuals. 

As indicated earlier, physical education teachers often get involved di- 
rectly or indirectly with health and safety education and/or recreation 
education, and thus have gre^t potential for conveying correct attitudes 
about these allied fields through effective teaching. Additionally, the 
physical educator/coach can set an example ^rsonally for all young 
people to follow. For example, the area of health and safety education 
provides innumerable ways to demonstrate safety practices, personal, 
hygiene, and attitudes (and practice) toward the use of alcoholj^ tobacco, i 
marijuana, and what presumably are more harmful drugs. Wholesome 
attitudes and practice in sex and sex education are also extremely im- 
portant. In fact, the entire area of family life education should be taught 
• well both by precept and practice. * 

Similarly, the area of recreation education offers niany opportunities 
for education in ways that will promote improved ecological'' under- 
standing. First, a change in leisure v^lues:^ — ^at least as they have been 
established by many — should take place. Recreation education should 
promote understanding of and respect for the world's flora and fauna and 
the concept of ecosystemic balance. Even though so-called post-industrial 
society is not reducing working hours for many at the rate predicted by 
some earlier, and many in leadership pies are putting in even longer 
hours, there is still an urgent need to promote creative leisure. We need 
a return to simple recreational pleasures, perhaps with a few variations to 
satisfy the young. The physical educator/ coach should promote the con-- 
cept of *phyiical recreation* for all, of course, but by precept and^ ex- 
ample the idea of the young person ''getting involved wiUi aesthetic and 
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creative activities and hobbies (involving **Ieaniing*' recreational in- 
terests) should be fostered as welL 

Condudlng Stmtoment 

The influence of ecology is now such that it must be included as a 
persistent problem along with other social forces of values, politics, 
nationalism, economics ani religion. Although it was recognized that 
there is a dividing line between science and ethics, perhaps morality 
should now be viewed as being derived from the fundamental, all- 
encompassing natu|?<^)f the ecosystem. This plea for the broadening of 
the concept of ^uue — perhaps a truly naturalistic ethic — ^would have- 
both direct ana indirect implications for education to play a highly 
important role in the development of ecological awareness. The physical 
educator/coach and those in allied professions have a unique fun<^on in 
helping us develop and maintain physical fitness within a concept of 
•total fitness* based on a goal of international understanding and brother- 
hood. V 
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Chapter 22 

The Future as History in 
Sport and Physical Education 



/ 

Introduction /I 

The title of this paper may appear to be contradictory. However, I 
otter no apology for the seemingly confusing theme. What I am attempt- 
ing to accomplish with this paper is to understand more fully *Vhat it 
has been about the recent past for which optimism as a philosophy of 
historic expectations has failed to prepare us ... It is an outlook on the 
future^as history^' (Heilbroner 1960, p. l79). I feel that our optimism 
in regard to automatic progress has blinded us so that we have been 
un^le to comprehend how such a condition and expectation arose. 
More specifically I have been searching for some direct implications 
for sport and physical education within this vortex of social forces and 
influences. This includes certain specific professional concerns that have 
confronted our field and society in the past, and which will undoubtedly 
— along with the addition of new ones and the possible removal of old 
ones — be with us as problems for resolution in the future. 

In this paper, therefore, I will (1) briefly mention the so^al forces at 
work with their concomitant professional concerns; (2) present Heil- 
broner*s concept of *the future as history'; (3) discuss the idea of prog- 
ress briefly: (4) suggest some implications for sport and physical educa- 
tion from |leilbron!cr*s concept, while relating the concept of 'progress' 



This chapter is adapted from the Maxwell L.^ Howell Lecture^i^esented at the Annual 
Meeting of the North American Society for Sport History. Eugene, Oregon. June 17, 1976. 
ihc original article appcare{t in thp Canadian Journal of Applied Sport Sciences, Vol. 2, No. 
1, April 1977. . * 
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to the United States;<and (5) draw a few reasonable conclusions biased on 
this analysis. " 

Social Forces jmd Profettloniil Coneems * 

In this sefction 1 will present 16 social forces and professional con- 
ceilis which Lbelieve are oersistent historical problejns that affect hu- 
mans moving purposefully in sport, dance, play and exercise, I view 
people involved with sport and games within our culture as part .of a 
social system within society, and similarly, those concerned profes- 
sionally with sport and physical education within our educational system 
as part of another, albeit overlapping, sociaLsystem. 

For decades I have been concerned with very^ciireful delineation and 
description of ^htit have seemed to* be the persistent historical prolf- 
lems of physical education «bd sport. (My efforts, have been an adapta- 
tion, modification and enlatgement of the unique approach developed 
by John S. Brubacher, retired professor in the ^tory and philosophy _ 
of education at Y&le and'^Michigan. At least fiv^ pivotal social forces 
(or influences) have influenced society — ^ajjl'-directly or indirectly that 
aspect of the culture which has been identified variously as physical 
education or sport (ot" some combination thereof) — durinji different 
periods of history (Brubacher 1%6-^Zeigler 1%8 and 1977). To these I 
have added what might 5e considei^d by some to be a false problem 
from a historical standpoint — the influence of an ecological ethic. 
Thus, these social forces (Figure 1, page 220) are viewed as: 

1. influence of values and norms 

2. influence of politics (type of political st^te) 

3. influence of nationalism * ^ ^ 

4. influence of ^oii^mics ^ " . 

5. influence of reUgion » 

. 6. influence of ecological ethic. • • * ' 

To these six social forces (or influences) have been added 10 pro- 
fessional ariQ/or general educational concerns, the lait of which — ^the 
concept of ^progress' — could be placed in either of the two main cate- 
gories. These concerns are: :^ 

<♦ * • ' 

1. curriculum, or what shall be taught 

2. methods of instruction, or how shall the curriculun(i be taught ^> 
- 3. professional preparation or training 

4. concept of what constitutes a healthy body 

5. role of women in physical education and sport 
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6* role of dance in physical education and .recreation 

7, use of leisure 

8. amateurism, semiprofessionalism and professionalism in sport 
9* role of management (administration) 

10* concept of what constitutes progress (as a social force and as a 
professional concern) 

• -{.^ 

The Future as Uistoiy , 

Heilbroner's concept of *the future as history' goes something like this: 
America Required the belief that it had a personal **deity of history"; 
this led many people to feel blindly optimistic about history's mallaa- 
bility and compatibility in keeping with American ideals. This op- 
timism has turned out to be short-sighted, and significant changes 
loom ahead for Ameri9ins- 

■ * <t 

How did this come about? First, the development of weapons tech- 
nology throughout the world has brought about a weapons stalemate 
between the West and the Communists (Heilbroner I960, p- 176 ff-), 
eliminating the possibility of either side bringing about a military solu- 
tion to its problepis. Consequently, so-called non-military determinants 
such as economics and politics, nationalism, ideologies, and tech- 
nologies have risen to a position of vital importance in the worldwide 
struggle that is taking place. 

Concurrently, an^vironmental crisis has developed. People have 
achieved a certain mastery over the worid because of their scientific 
achievements and subsequent technological advancements. Because of 
the population explosion, increasingly greater **i>ressures will be placed 
on our lands to provide shelter, food,, recreation, and waste disposal 
areas'' (Mergen 1970, p. 36). Underdeveloped nations are moving 
rapidly toward economic collectivism, and in the process we are wit- 
nessing extreme nationalism and more authoritative forms of govern- ' 
ment. 

A further significant trend that has tremendous implications for the 
so-called free world is a gradual shifting away from a. free market 
(with practically no regulating market mechanism) toward a planned 
economy in -which regional planning of a^ socialistic nature is taking^ 
place. ' ' 

\ Foiirth,,the United States, despite its fantastic scientific and tech- 
^nologfcal advances, is being confronted with many dependent people 
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(the so-called welfare state) and a spiraling military bureaucracy that is 
using up over 100 billion dollars a year. 



, There are additional trends. An economic recovery seems to be oc- 
curring, but one wonders what types of civilian involvement can ever 
be created to supplant the gargantuan military establishment before it 
encompasses all before it. We will undoubtedly need a greatly improved 
internal economic discipline to maintain a more stable economic system 
at a time when the traditional market mechanisms are completely out 
of phase with thfe world of the year 2001. Eugen Loebl has asked the 
. fundamental question succinctly in his book Humanomicsi How can we 
make the economy serv^ us — not destroy us? (1976, p. 1), 

Finally, we are witnessing coUectivist trends that are hastened by a 
national policy|^haracterized by an optimistic and probably blind eco- 
nomic thrust tnat has made it extremely difficult if not impossible to 
c6htrol future development. As Heilbroner postulates, "The problem 
then ... is to respond effectively to the technological, polfii^al, and 
econon]iic forces which are bringing about a closing-in of our historic 
future" (1%0, p. 178). He asserts, albeit pessimistically, that we can 
cope with the impending difficult peyod^W^ by changing our "struc- 
ture of power** and the "common denominator of values/' The im- 
mediate years ahead are going to be difficult years. We have eco- 
logical problems, a worldwide nutritional problem, an energy crisis, 
and the situation where rising expectations of the underdeveloped na- 
tions will somehow have to be met. Bbt somehow it has not been 
^brought home to us forcibly that history is actually going against us 
and will probably continue to do so for some time to come. "Optimism 
as a philosophy of historic expectations can no longer be considered a 
national virtue. It has become a dangerous national delusion** (Heil- 
broner 1960). What can we do about this dilemma? What changes do 
we n6ed to make in our philosophy si» that we 'may look to the future 
with at least a minimum degree t)f optimism? 



The Idea of Progress 

Heilbroner is telling us that the forces that have influenced modem 
history have brought about an "unconscious assumption abbut the 
automatic progress which those forces -effect** (l%p, p. 179). And 
because we have been unable to recognize the unique quality of this 
experience, we can*t tfdapt to all historic experience as a model if 
certain conditions are created or occur naturally. 

. --O ' • ■ • 
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Let us consider briefly the concept of 'progress.' The definitions of 
progress range from "movement toward a goal." to "development or 
••unfolding," to ••steady improvement" as related to a society or civili- 
zation {American Heritage Dictionary 1970. p.l045). The third defini- 
tion appears to be similar to the first one so clarification is needed. 

Any study of history forces a person to conjecture about human 
progress. A world-famous paleontologist, George Gaylord Sunpson 
after 25 years of research, offered his assessment of the ^concept of 
•progress' in evolution (1949, pp. 240-262). His investigation had con- 
vinced him that it is necessary to reject ••the over-simple and meta- 
physical concept of a pervasive perfection principle." That there has 
been progression he will not deny, but is this actual progress toward 
perfection or a pre-determined goal? The difficulty comes when we 
assume that change is progress. We must ask ourselves if we can rec- 
ommend a criterion by which progress may be judged. 

Immediately we are confronted with a possibly insuperable difficulty. 
How can we be both judge and jury in this regard? It may be an ac- 
ceptable human criterion of progress to say that we are coming closer 
to what we think we ought to be and to achieving what we hold to be 
good. Simpson doubts the wisdom of assuming that this is "the only 
criterion of progress and that it has a general validity in evolution . . . 
(1949, pp. 240-262). Throughout history there have been examples of 
both progress and retrogression. 

We have made progress in adaptability and in our ability to survive 
in widely varying environments. Of course, this is progress considered 
from the humaif vantage point. Simpson believes that human progress 
is relative, not '.general, and that it is illogical to argue that man's 
ancestry is indubitably the "central line of evolution as a whole (my, 
pp 240-262). Of course, man is undoubtedly one of the very few high- 
est prodtKts of evolution on one very small satellite, and could be con- 
sidered m most respects at the pinnacle to the best of our present 
very. limited knowledge. 

I wish to refer to what several others have to say or imply about the 
question of man's progress. First, Herbert Muller identifies^he progress 
of man in relation to the achievement of individual freedom. Through- 
out his trilogy, in which he traces the concept of •freedom' through- 
out history, freedom is defined as the "condition of being able to 
choose and to carry out purposes" in one's life (1%1, p. xiii). Second, 
the "grahd old man" who dared to trace the history of mankind— Will 
Durant^asked the question, '^l^ progress a delusion?" as long ago 
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as 1928 (Durant [1928] 1953, p« 249 fiP*)* After considering the question 
from some 10 standpoints he concludes optimisdcally that *'never was 
. our heritage of dvilization-and culture-so securer 4tnd never was it half 
so rich" (p. 257), Some 50 years later these comments are seemingly 
more true than ever for the favored people on earth, and yet we can 
all admh that these words have a somewhat hollow rhig. At this junc- 
ture I suppose you should be reminded that J. B. Bury believed that 
the idea of progress is actually of quite recent origin, probably dating 
back only to the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries ([1932] 
1955). 

Hdlbioner't Ideas of^ProgreM 

Heilbroner decries the tendency of our traditional approach to 
history that has left us unprepared for history's radical departure from 
the ••optimistic philosophy [that] equates the movement of history's 
forces with the idea of progress/* He believes we have held a limited 
concept of what progress is and have-mistakenly attempted to •'gen- 
eralize from these specific concepts of progress to the larger idea of an 
all-embracing progress of ^society* " (1960, p. 191), Further, he be- 
lieves irwould be impossible for us to produce evidence that our ^'pri- 
vate morality, level of social ethics, and general nobility are in any 
sense superior to much of the recorded past, if indeed they are equal 
to the best of American Revolutionary times or to the heights reached 
in the golden ages of Greece and Rome** (IbidJ. \ 

Thus, asks Heilbroner, where are the missing attributes that have 
somehow been lacking in our **Das Ober Alles** interpretation of history. 

The first missing attribute; states Heilbroner, is history's inertia, a 
fact typically overlooked as a determining **fbrce** in history because it 
is so dull and unobtrusive. Human beings have a very long history of 
being almost unbelievably resistant to change — ^whether it be for good 
or bad. The second is the human being*s seeming unwillingness to 
assess presMT^tatus in a truly realistic manner and then to make a 
positive effort to improve the situation. And if our society is not willing 
to act now to rectify life's innumerable injustices, it can only.be hoped, 
perhaps in vain, that others less privileged around the worl^ will im- 
prove their lot, however, probably not, without violence. Although 
there is hope for the improvement of man*s lot, such a day\cann6t 
even be envisioned at present. \ 

Heilbroner refers to the ambiguity of events as a third aspect of 
history which works to confound a philosophy of optimism (1960, 
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pp. 201-204). This idea is similar to the sociological dictum that 
"progress is never a straight-line affair upward." Progress is not a 
simple matter of heaping one success upon another until Utopia is in- 
dubitably within grasp. An a matter of fact, problems seem to become 
more complex as objectives are attained. 

One might well ask, therefore, whether mankind is going fprward or 
backward and tind no one who can answer this question m a truly 
authoritative manner to the satisfaction of the majority. Heilbroner's . 
"grand dynamic of history*' makes it apparent that it is almost pre- 
sumptuou^to speak of •^the dignity of the individual" (1960, p- 205). ^ 

Yet what a tragedy it would be if we were to give up hope for the 
achievement of man's dignity simply because so much evidence points to 
a difficult period ahead. We can't retreat to a state of isolation in regard 
to the rest of the world and thereby lose the capability of being resource 
persons, even though we probably won't bex:alling the shots as was our 
prerogative somewhat earlier. The question is whether we will have the 
patience and the goodwill to live within history, to be fully aware of it, to 
bear somewhat more than our fair share of the burden, and to maintain 
integrity as we strive for the long-range goals of human freedom and 
dignity. 

The Fptiue as History In Sport and Physical Education 

The concept of the 'future as history' to me means that it is absolutely 
imperative that each of us tries to understand the great movement of and 
mfluences on history; that we understand how the American people 
developed a philosophy of history based upon a successful blending of 
scientific, technological, geographical, political and economic forces; 
tljat we consider the argument that our optimistic view of history has 
been unrealistic and shortsighted •because it cannot be applied to a 
general theory of historic development; and that we now should mlake 
every effort to promote among our citizens the concepts of 'malleability' 
and 'flexibility.* 

What implications do these factors have, for sport and physical edu- 
cation? I believe not only dp pivotal socjal forces influence sport and 
games, but that spoirt and games have reached such a level of acceptance 
that they themselves h^ve become social forces to be reckoned with. I 
feel that whereas physical education has declined as a social system in 
the United States, intercollegiate and interscholastic athletics, disguised 
as sport and games, have made steadily increasing inroads on the shaky 
physical education structure. But I am getting ahead of myself. 
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What can be stated briefly about the six social forces identified on 
page :263 when we keep in mind: *the future as history* concept which 
alerts us to a realistic appraisal of America -s philosophy of optimism; 
the ideas of Sin}pso4 and Heilbroner about the vagueness of the term 
••pnigres5i"; and MuUer's concept of •freedom* as the "condition of 
be^ able to choose an4 to carry out purposes** in one*s life? 

/ 

Ifmurace of Valaet and Nonns 

In explaining the difference between values and norms, Harry Johnson 
has stated that **important societal values are the rule of law, the social- 
structural facilitation of individual achievement and equality of oppor- 
tunity,** whereas the shared sanctioned norm^-rwhich are the se(iond 
level of the social structure— are the institution of private property, 
private enterprise, the monogajmous conjugal family and the separation 
of church and state (1%9, p. 48 flF.). We need to examine these two levels 
to determine (1) whether stated values and norms are being achieved in 
our culture; (2) whether they are still viable in the light of the changing 
world situation; an'd (3) how we can best make them available to others 
around the world without being too doctrinaire. In relating the three 
factors above to sport and physical education, can we affirm 4hat people 
in sport are living up to the letter and spirit of the various sports* rules 
and regulations; that sporf is structured to facilitate individual achieve- 
ment; and that all people in our country have equal opportunity to 
participate in whatever sports they wish at their level ef ability? If the 
^answer to each is not a strong affirmative, the charge could well be ma4e 
that athletics as a social force is working against rather than for the very 
values espoused in our culture. 

Influence of Politics 

The quality and quantity of education has varied throughout history 
depending upon whether a country was^a monarchy, oligarchy or democ- 
racy. Most democratic societies have made significant efforts to allow 
individual development through education. Thus, we may ask whether 
education in physical education and sport in our schools and colleges is 
consistent with the immediate and long-range aims of an evolving 
democratic society in which pluralistic philosophies of education exist. 
This is difficult to answer, but my best estimate is that intercollegiate 
and interscholastic athletics function in such a way that many of the 
curricular aims of a so-called free society are being negated. I believe 
most physical education programs (including sport instruction) leave 
much to be desired in this regard, although I think the situation has 
improved in the past decade. The pendulum, however, seems tp be 
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swinging in the wrong direction at the moment, and this movement will 
inevitably have implications for physical education and sport that should 
be watched carefiilly. 

Influence of Nattoniillun 

It appears to be impossible to promote strong nationalism in physical 
education and sport when it must emanate from the goals of a free 
society. Such a situation is basically good for physical education and 
sport because the federal government cannot take over except during 
crises like war. Thus, in our country each state and local system can 
promote just about any type of physical education and sport program for 
which they can gain support. If the federal government through the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness attempted to place a nationalistic 
emphasis on the physical fitness of youth, it.would lack power to enforce 
its regulations unless a specific community, under the watchful eye of its 
state office, desired to proceed along these lines. TW»»s, in my opinion, 
fully in keeping with the letter and spirit of the law. I believe that the 
situation should remain exactly this way unless war seems imminent. 
And, if that were to be the case, any such legislation instituted should 
lapse as soon as the crisis was over. 

Influence of Economics 

Historically, education as a fie^ has prospered when there has been a 
surplus economy and declined when the economic structure weakened. 
Educational aims have tended to vary depending upon how people made 
their money and created such surplus economies. Advancing technology 
has created many advantages as well as many problems. One of these 
problems is an uneven distribution of wealth which provides greater 
educational advantages to some. In a democratic society a long-range 
goal has been to recognize talent in any person «o matter what his/her 
economic status might be, and then to give the mdividual an opportunity 
to achieve his/her potential. 

In what some are predicting is rapidly becoming a post-industrial 
society and welfare state in which a large percentage of the population 
can enjoy a relatively longer period of education, the will of the society 
wUl have to be tested as to what extent available funds wiU be employed 
to support a program that will achieve a minimum level of physical 
fitness for people at all ages. Crffi^ly rising health costs are causing 
leaders to formulate legislation that will provide funds to prom^ and 
' operate programs that might tend in the long run to retard the increas- 
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ing demand for health services might be avoided if people were 
more pfiysically fit. 



Insofar as sport is^ concerned, there seems to be enough money 
through' gate receipt^ to n\aintain the rate of growth in professional 
sport* but there is evidence that intercollegiate and interscbolastic sport 
in the United States is on a financial treadmill, the pace of* which is 
increasing while the incline is becoming steeper each year. The economic 
situation may soon force some universities to establish departments of in- 
tercollegiate football and basketball, while the remaining relatively few 
sports they are^currently sponsoring will have to* fend for themselves as 
club sport with minimal funding. (I ^^'t help but state here paren- 
thetically that the university where I am serving as an administrator 
currently has a program of 39 intercollegiate sports — 2-2 for men and 17 
for womeli.)- The lesson from history is that a prevailing, uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth brings about a state in which the wealthy enjoy the 
most expensive recreational pursuits while the rest of the people have 
less expensive physical recreational patterns as well as less time in which 
to pursue piay and recreation. 

' r . 

«*»> * • 

IniBuence of Religion 

The Christian contribution to the history of the world has been 
enormous, perhaps, because its principles laid the basis for universal 
education. Of great significance was the importance placed on the valine of 
the individual. In this century, however, the power of the church over 
society and the individual has been declining. Its problem appears to 
revolve around its (the church's) inflexibility as a social .organization. 
Society needs a unique type of social institution capable of a high level of 
intelligent self-direction that could effect necessary changes in the present 
social environment. 

The church has had a strong influence on educational history. Its 
attitude toward sport and games has influenced the growth or decline of 
this play form, even though historically organized religion has offered no 
really tangible assistance to sport, games and other types of physical 
recreation. Even today, when competitive sport is booming an in- 
creasingly strong Social force, relatively few churches support sport arid 
other healthful physical activity. Of course, much of their stance in this 
regard is probably "sins of omission'* rather than commission. On the 
other hand, Mormons, for example, have stressed the need for healthful 
physical activity because of their belief about literal resurrection, and 
Protestant churches below the Mason-Dixon line have related vigorously 
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to the Fellowship of Christian Athletes Movement. Conversely, rep- 
resentatives of. major religions have rarely spoken out strongly against 
many of the evils of profeSional sport or those of semi-professional sport 
practiced in many universities. In this regard their inffuence is con- 
siderably less than their predecessors 'un ancient Roman times who 
decried vigorously and then exerted influence against the terrible ex- 
cesses of that period in the arena and coliseum. Those who do not learn 
from history may be doomed to repeat its mistakes- 

> 

Influence of Ecology 

The social forces of ecology have been felt in North America only 
since the past decade, so it is not unusual that very little attention has 
Jbeen paid to the environmental crisis by those in sport and physical 
education. Although this problem has not been with us over the cen- 
turies, as is the case with the other five social forces, it seems to be here to 
stay. Ecology is usually defined as the field of study that treats the 
relationships and interactions of human beings and other living or- 
ganisms witb each other and with the natural (or physical) en\ripnmc;nt 
in. which they reside. Very simply, we have achieved a certain mastery 
oVef the world because of our scientific achievements and, technology. 
Because of the populatfon explosion, increasingly greaten pressures 
are being placed on oar lands and resources with a jresultant greater 
pollution of the earth's^atmosphere and >x^aters. Certainly the gravity of 
prevailing patterns is recognized by many, but such recognition, must 
become knowledge to a great many^tnore people who are^n a position to 
,take positive action in the immediate future. 

V 

Even though the difficulty of moving from an "is'* to an "ought'' has 
been recognized in the realm of science and ethics, there are quite 
jobviously mafi^t scientific findings, classified as environmental science 
that should be>made available to people of all ages whether they arc 
enrolled in educational iiistitutions or are part of the everyday world. 
Simply making the facts available will, of course, not any guarantee 
that strong and positive attitudes wilPdevelop on the subject. Often 
legislation tnust be enacted before attitude changes follow. However, the 
field of education must play a vital role in the development of what 
might be called an "ecological awareness" through the transmission of 
accumulated knowledge involving sound ecological principles. / 

t^bviously^ those concerned professionally with sptjrt and i)hysictil 
education, not;to mention .health and safety education and recreation 
ahd*|)^rk Jdfpii^f0ra^ftn,,bave a. very important stake in' this process 
both froAiNhe'staiidpoint oigeiteral education an^ in the area of general 
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* and specialized professional preparation for leadership. The coach and 
the physical educator needto understandf for example, haw continuous 
growtli economic theories' contradict basic ecological theory- Further, 
although, attitudes toward improved international relations have waxed 
and wanlsd over the decades, the responsible coach and physical edu- 
cator Avill be aware of the need to take care of the manifold eco- a 
systems on this **closed'* i^et and will do everything possible to assist » 
with the necessary recycling so that a "reconstituted** earth will be 

^dtmsraitted to future generations. 

A vigorous exercise program and colrect nutritional instruction relate 
-directly to two aspects of the ecological crisis — the pollution of the earth 
and its atmosphere, and adequate nutrition for children. Without get- 
ting involved in the moral question of birth control, coaches and physical 
educators should do all in their power to curtail pollution because it 
will soon make it difficult for us to exercise vigorously and to main- 
tain physical fitness. Keeping in mind the ecological principle that 
"competition kills competitors,** coaches and physical educators should 
take direct responsibility to involve all young people in a vigOTous 
prograni of •physical activity — human movement in sport, dance, aiid 
exercise — ^that c^fi be characterized as interesting, jo^l, and exu- 
berant. In this wa>Pit is quite possible that interest wiH'be maintained 
throughout life* The socie^ could then be characterized as a nation of fit ' 
people alble to meet the necessary first condition for the maintenance of 
'independence and prosperity — physical fitness within a concept of *total 
fitfiess' (Spencer^ 1949, p- 177). (In the process history has shown the 
advisability 'of directing people away from sudi. "sporting" Activities as 
the use of snowmobiles, speedboats, racing cars, and other activities^ 
which pollute the environment^, tend to destitoy the ecosystemic balance, 
and provide a mechanical cmeans for propelling the body from one point 
to another.) Additionally, sport and physical activity can play important 
roles in the >ocial^^iid psychological development of the individual, A 
wholesome balance 'betweeq competition and cooperation in a young / \ 



person's education can develop highly d^irable personality traits, ^hile ? ) ( 
at the same time )j^ering numerous occasions for the release of the \ / 
overly aggressive tend|pcies seemingly present in so many individuals. 

Progress ^ 

Space does not pc^fmit specific discussion of the 10 persistent problems 
* designated as "professional concerns' earlier. You will recall, however, 
that I explained that, the last 6f concerns — the idea of progress-r-could 
conceivably •be considered as a sociaLforce along with the influence of 
economics, religion, etc, Has^progre^ in sport and physicaf education 
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been made through schools, universities, other educational or recre- 
ational agencies, or for that matter the professional sport organizations? 
In light of the occurrences of the twentieth^century, one cannot be 
blamed for being pessimistic or skeptical attest about this issue. At 
any rate, the way you vie^ history and yc4^ present philosophy will have 
much to do with your future plans and h<^^ou implement them. 

In the realm of education we^ find a country in which the people 
have developed a great faith in material progress. An increase in the 
population of the United States to 33Q Hjillion by the year 2000 is not 
unthinkable, and these people will have to be housed, fed, transported, 
cared for medically, erttertained and educated ^n large supercities arid 
their environs. Thus, the stress and strain that will undoubtedly develop 
in the United States alone— not to mention the pressures that wijl be 
created by most restless and often.hungry people across the world — loom 
large. And despite the fact that some 50 to 60 billion dollars a year are 
spent to finance this gigantic enterprise, many people are still unha^^ 
with the results « 

^ Historically a good education has been based on the transmission of 
the cultural heritage and tli)e society's particular methods of survival. 
Occasionally, philosophers or educational leaders have proposed theories 
involving ileparture from previous educational norms. HoA^ever, such 
proposals were rarely if ever fully implemented, and th'fe school has 
always played "the secondary rather than the primary role ... in periods\ 
of s?t)cial transition** (Brubacher 1%6, pp. 584-587). Thus, when a 
society declined, those involved in the educational systems rarely had any 
ideas about social rejuvenation. If by chance some person or small group 
did propose a scheme that could be significant, they were never in a 
position to, exert a significant influence. All of this leSds to the con- 
clusion that political leaders have never in world history ^ewed the 
school or university a$ an agent of social reconstruction. And, although 
we rarely allow ou^ impotence to surfi^ce, I am forced from time to time 
to ask th^ rhetolrical question: "How nhich does scholarly publication in 
sport history, philosophy, sociology, etc. really influence current thought 
and development in sport and physical education?*** My reluctant and 
somewhat sheepish response must be — "very little.** All of which urges 
me to admonisfi you who rely too heavily on historical narrative in your 
work without at least drawing a few reasonable conclusions to guide us 
in our present endeavors. 

I believe that any evaluation of qualitative as opposed to ^^ntitative 
progress- depends upon ^e extent to which educational practice ap- 
proximates a particular phiiosopliical ideal/ However, ^e twen^th 
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century has been designated as the ''Age of Analysis/* If this is true, 
the onset of this, period heralded an era when the ''great systems 
approach" to philosophizing began to decline. But Deweyan 'prag- 
matism, coupled with philosop)iy of science and an existential*phenom- 
enological orientation, has not been overwhelmed by the analytic thrust 
with its many accompanying techniques and variations designed to make ''^N^^ 
the language clear, simple, and concise. I still believe that > in the final 
\ analysis your personal evaluation should be bas^ on the philosophical, 
tendency to which you subscribe. Naturally it will be conditioned by your 
\ personal background and experiences — including the scientific evidence 
available — ^that have caused you to develop a s^t of attitudes. I believe 
tltmly that wisdom and professional maturity depend upo^ a sound 
philosophical base. In the process, keeping in mind thp strife and 
struggles of the time at home and abroad, I believe it is vitally important " ^ 
to search continually for as much consensus in practice with otHteVs as 
you po^ipy can. Agreement in theory seems to be much more difficult 
to achieve and, in this way, agreement about *'moving ahead" will 
,probaljly he consistent with prevailing ^societal values and norms. 



Concluding S^tement ^ 

In this paper 1 have sought to delineate what I feel to be the pivotal 
social forces at w<vk in our culture today, as well as to enumerate some 
10 professional coi^erns. These together make in my opinion some 16 
persistent I^torical jproblems witlV which the field of sport and physical 
education is faced. Ht^w we and Society cope with them will determine 
whether sport and physical activity are social forces for good or evil, 
whether Jhey will serve thi^s culture as socially useful servants or whether 
• they wilf simply develop i^to symptoms and causes, of the society's 
eventuaj jiownfall. ' * \ ' 

Heilbroner'st concept of 'the fixture as history' has alerted us* to the fa^ 
that America's seeming blind pft^osQphy of history: hai turned up wit? 
flaws and malfunctions that evidi^ntly could not have been foreseen. 
Somehow We must bring ourselves '^o an analysis and assessment' that 
may well rock our very social foundations while causing us to .reaffirm 
that which was sound and good in the\raits that make up our national 
'character. Progress is quite probably no Iqnger ii\ the direction whi<;;h we 
have been following. Now whaj do we a^? Have we the energy, the 
intellect, the foresight, the attiuides, the cc^»^ce^n for our fellowman at 
home and abroad, and the will to change our d^urse a certain number of 
degrees so that the ship of state will follow the*cb^^ect course at a crucial 
juncture in the world's history? , \ 
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We can only hope that such will be the case, while we as individuals 
and as collectivities within society work to realize a North American 
dream in a world setting. Sport and physical activity under highly 
professional leadership can be a powerful social force. The future^ of 
sport and physical education can be shaped by its history. Let's give it a 
chance. 
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Chapter 23 

♦ 

The Future in Physical 
^ Education and Sport 



Over the past two decades the affiliated professions of health, p^sical 
'{education aiiid^^ecreation have gradually a^d steadily placed greater 
emphasis on intmiational relations. Most people within the professions 
would say that this is ^ good things yet, the basis for their opinions 
would undoubtedly varj^considerably. Only time will tell whether we are 
moving rapidly enough to promote ^the dissemination of knowledge, 
*'opinioas and understanding. In this presentation the concepts of *com- 
municatfon/ *diversity,' ^n^jpi^cooperatioh* will be considered as funda- 
mentally, important in the years immediately ahead — an4 perhaps to a 
gf eater extent than ever before. 

Glassef theorizes that- manKiad is moving %)ward a role-dominated 
society which he identifies as *^civilized identijy society" wherein the 
^concern of humans will again focus on such concepts as *s^lf7identity/* 
• *self-expression/ and *cooperation* (1972). Glasser envisions this as the 
fourth phase of man's development, the first three being **primitive 
survival . society," **primitive identity society," and .**civilized survival 
society." He explains how man, after struggling- to survive 3 'million 
years in a most difficult environment, entered a se^iond stage about five 
million years ago in which he lived relatively peacefully in a somewhat 
abundant, much less stressful situation. Then, during the «past several 
thousand years, primitive identity stpoieties epded in a great many are^ 
in the world as populations increased sharply. Certain societies found it 



This chapter is adapted from a paper presented at the Physical Education Semi%ir of 
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necessary to take essential resources from neighboring societies. Such, 
aggression and contlict ^eturjied mankind to a survival situation, even 
though many societies c^ould be^entifie^^s relatively civilized. Glasser 
views this third period as a distortion of an earlier evolutionary heritage, 
one which has <%xtended for the. past ten thousand years. Now he postu- 
lates that mankind is moving toward a fourth phase. He claims that 
many men and wcftnen in the western world, and to a certain extent in 
the eastern world as well, are working quietly and resolutely for a role- 
dominated society in which each person can seek his own identity and 
theu express it as he sees fit. 

CommunicaUon 

Communication has risef in importance to the point where its signifi- 
cance is paramount if world society as we know it is to continue. Asimov 
tells us that, along with the increasing tempo of civilization, the **fourth 
rewlulion'* is now upon us, and it is a different sort of .revolution than 
wc have been hearing about lately. What is referred to here is the fourth 
revolution in the area of communications that will in ctjrtain specific 
ways make our earth sort of a •*global village." (Asimov 1970, pp. 17-20) 
Moving from the invention of speech, to the invention of writing, tj^ the 
mechanical reproduction of the printed word, and now to relafy stations 
in space, all people oii earth will soon be blanketed with a communi- 
cations network that Will make possible personal relationships hitherto 
undreamed of by man. Because it will have faptastic implications for 
physical education and sport, it is urgent that we view comparative 
analysis of international physical education and sport in a new light. 
The world is faced with a ^'race between the coming of the true fourth 
revolution and the death of civilization that will inevitably occur through 
growth past the limits of the third." The idea behind this theory is that 
we must develop and use these vastly improved means of communica- 
tion so effectively that the signs of present breakdown^will be alleviated. 

. * * ' * "* 

Diversity ' ^ 

. Diversity may be defined as the state or fact of being different, unlike 
or diverse, ^uch a concept should be very important to all people on 
earth, 'but especially tb people living in countries where freedom and 
dignity for the indi^ual is a basic aspect of a worldwide ideological^ 
struggle. ' 

B. F. Skinner, in Walden Two (1948) and his recent best-selling 
Beyond Freedom and Dignity (197j), outlines a society in whichy^ople's 
. i*oblems are solved by a scientific technology designed tor huiflRn'con- 
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duct ((948; 1971). With this approach such prevailing values as freedom 
and dignity are reinterpreted to help bring about a Utopian socie^* 
Skinner^s **operant conditioning*' involves a type of behavior modifica- 
tion that would effect a new kind of social and political environment in 
which human actions would be regulated more reasonably tjian hereto* 
fore. Thus, this technique is available to improve the lot of humans on 
earth; and it is being recommended for implementation no matter what 
^effect it might have on the possibility of diversity within man s life in a 
democratic society. 



Cooperation 

Cooperation implies working or acting together for a common purpose 
or benefit. Although healthy competition should have a place in the 
world, the field of international relations must increasingly focus on 
cooperation among individuals, groups and societies on earth. It is 
fortunate as we look ahead that there are certain "recurring elements 
in the various world 't>}iilosophies" (Kaplan 1961, pp. 7-10). If it is 
true, as Kaplan postulates, that these recurring themes of rationality, 
activism, humanism and preoccupation with values are present in the 
leading world philosophies today, it docs offer greater hope for greater 
world cooperation in the future, 
/ 

Readiness Cor Cliange 

We all know that change is constantly occurring in many aspects of 
our life, but what is often not understood'is that even the rate of change 
is increasing shai^ly. Such a development requires a readiness or aware- 
ness that will enable us to "modify our posture by a considerable number 
of degrees" if such modification seems necessary as we plan for the 
future. The "future shock'/ described so aptly by Alvin Toffler is not 
something our grandchildren will be the first to face. Education at all 
levels is facing such "shock'' right now, an(J the educational structure 
may be in . for a remodelling that none of us can anticipate. And, unfor- 
tunately, ^^any of us in physical education and sport are seeipingly so 
rigid in our outlooks that we don't give evidence of recognizing that 
something is taking placel • " . 

, The field of education has been noted historically for.ibKgreat reli- 
ance On the wisdom of the ages, a stance which most recently can be 
characterized as a "marked inclination to the rear.** The field of physi- 
cal education and sport has n^been regarded typically as one which 
has led the way within educational circles.. Where this leaves "poor old 

PE" in thtB hierarchy of educational values typically is obvipus. The big 
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question for us, however, is wjhether this lowly, defensive position is 
fully warranted. The thrust of this paper is not to make a number of 
value-laden claims for the numerous accomplishments possible through 
a tine program of physical education and sport. Instead, this paper 
offers a means whereby you can plan ahead in order to lessen the impact 
of the future on our profession. 

These ideas do not add up* to a prescription to physical educators 
, and/or coaches at any educational levePas to what they must or even 
should do to improve their programs. These plans for improvement on 
the "home front*"* must be developed by those closest to the scene, 
perhaps with some advice from others— if such counsel is needed and 
sought by those who are professionally concerned. In the final analysis, 
of course, we all have to answer to some advisory board and legislative 
body if it is found that we are not performing our professional duties 
well. 



A Personalized Appro^ 

The emphasis in the remainder of this paper will focus back and 
forth ffom the profession to the individual and vice versa. Every day in 
your life you express your values through your opinion and belief. How 
identical are the ideaS and beliefs you express with those you actually 
.practice in your work? Do you have an image of yourself different from 
what others have of you? Succinctly put — you live a philosiflhy of life 
and are judged much more by your actions than by your wores. 

Personally, 1 believe that we all try to create an jmage within our 
social system, large or small. Tm frank to say that I don't want to look 
like the proverbial clock work jock any more with the red, white, and 
blue key in his head; you know the one with the brush cut, the aggres- 
sive leadership traits, dnd the coaching jacket that was worn whatever 
the occasion. Yes, I have been attempting to create a different image 
by developing what is perhaps falsely designated as "mind.** I have 
been expanding my interest in and knowledge about the aesthetic, crea- 
tive, social, communicative and so-called learning aspects of life^ Never- 
theless, I have also been exercising vigorously to preserve the^mage of 
a physically fit person. I do specific exercises to stretch and strengthen 
the large rfiuscle groups and then jog or swim middle distance to main- 
tain a mTriimUni level of circulorespiratory efficiency. This is supple- 
mented several times a week by paddleball or handball. Putting all of 
this together— the multifaceted approach" described— creates what might 
be called a ** Renaissance Man Approach"— one that has befen somewhat 
popular two or maybe three times in the history of the world. 
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f 1 am doing everything possible to show my colleagues back home and 
— ^fessional associates everywhere that some physical education people 
are concerned about what occurs in the world and want to be involved 
as equal partners in the evolving democratic venture that is taking place. 
Make no mistake: there is an ideological struggle going on in the worlds 
and the freedom of the individual to make his or her own decisions is 
at stake* 

Recent intemationaU national, regional and local occurrences keep all 
but ostriches in a whirl. Periodically I feel that a news moratorium 
would help very much* Haven*t you had that **stop the world I want to 
get ofT* feeling lately? Maybe I am getting old, but there was a time 
when God was in heaven; w^en flags weren't used as the wrong kind 
of political symbols; when the U-S. seemed to want to make the world 
safe for democracy— and Canada could get enthusiastic about being 
* involved in the whole enteiprise; and when I saw myself as indestriictible 
and timeless. Now God is said to be dead (if indeed He ever did live); 
flags are often used incorrectly by those who wish to throttle dissent; the 
United States forces many to question her motives; and I find myself 
more introspective and pessimistic, Th.us, from a time when I fitted 
neatly into that picture of a world getting better day by day in every 
way as a happy, optimi^ic physical educator and coach doing my part 
in a relatively happy Noifth America, I now find myself so much more 
sober, realistic, perplexed, and concerned. One is forced to inquire, 
what happened? 



The Sttnation lii Public Education 

And what has happened to our schODls and the learning process? We 
take that bright-eyed youngster at the age of six or sooner— almost in- 
variably eager and ready to learn— and thoroughly kill his or her desire 
within a few short years. We indbctrinate the child into **the modem 
way** with excessive drill, speed, competing, dull lectures, tests, graces, 
memorization, various types of overt and covert discipline. We overem- 
phasize the **work hard to get ahead** approach that makes money so 
that the young adult who emerges from the system will eventually be 
able to buy all of the good things that presumably characterize good 
living— cars, color tv sets, fashionable clothes and hair stylipg, winter 
homes, summer homes, ornate churches, whiskey and other alcoholic 
depressants, tobacco and pot, divorces, supplemental sex, stocks and 
6onds, etc. All of this has added up to the highest standard of iiving 
in the world; thaf s it: the highest standard of low living in worldl The 
motto is, "get an education so you can make more money and try to 
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achieve that 'high standard* by keeping up with your friends and business 
associates." 

1 say to you today, try to tell a youngster, a high school student, or 
even a college man or woman that this pattern I've described is not 
what education is all about in the eyes of the layman in your worid and 
my worid. Is it any wonder that so many of these young people arC 
tfelling us loudly and cleariy— and telling us in many countries on many 
continents around the world— that such a world is not of their making, 
and that they want to change it so that there will be a different tomor- 
row. 

This statement applies especially to us in physical education and 
sport. We are typically the conformists who help b«ep order and disci- 
pline and rarely if ever rock the boat. We frown on odd hair styles and 
help to keep minority groups (including women and homosexuals) in 
their place. We know what's good for kids, haven't we lived through 
those immature years and become successes? Just look at us— aren't 
we on top of the world making things happen? 

But the question now seems to revolve around what we w^t to make 
happen. How do we know that it is best in this changing worid? What is 
it that the world is lacking today, and what can we do about it anyhow? 
Can we help to achieve any such goals through physical education and 
sport? What is the purpose of education— of physical education? Is it 
to cram knowledge, skills, competencies, win-at-all-costs ideas, muscles, 
endurance, and discipline down young people's throats? Must they 
respect us because say so? 

Physical EducaUon's Blurred Ima^e 

To make matters worse, we in physical education and sport have one 
of the most blurred images in the entire educational system, probably 
because of conflicting philosophies in various educational systems and 
considerable confusion within* the field. To understand this dilemma, we 
must look at our heritage and current philosophical foundations. 

For the first time, some scholars in physical education have become 
aware of the need to turn to philosophy and ^ciology asltell as to history 
for assistance. There is great need to direct the techniques of normative 
and critical philosophical analysis to physical education and sport. Such 
endeavor is long overdue when we consider our "bewildered public" try- 
ing to understand a conglomerate term such as health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation and athletics— not to mention safety education, dance. 




driver education, physical fltness» movement education, human kinetics, 
-leisure studies, kinanthropology,4i^nmn motor perfo^ kinesiology, 
park administration and sport. Can you imagj^ how difficult it wtmRT^ 
be to put all of this on a sign in front of a building in order to keep 
everyone happy? 

Sockty It Moie Value Conscious 

Fortunately there are at least some signs on the horizon which give 
some hope that this mish/nash of names for the field will eventually be 
untangled* Some peopjp^ are beginning to realize that we are actually 
attempting to describe a number of different professions. Further, we 
are making a term such as "physical education** bear too much strain 
by having it contain literally six different meanings. More important, 
however, is that society seems to be more conscious than I can ever 
remember about the need for reassessing the values by which we guide 
our lives. Such ^ncem is heartenii^, although I fear it may be super- 
ficial because ^ the individual's basic Jack of philosophic^al foundation. 
This failing does appear throughout the western world at least. Ask a 
person what he wants out of life, and you are bound to get a vague 
response such as **happiness^ or **security** or some other innocuous 
expression which reflects no deep reflection whatsoever. Moreover, we 
are reminded immediately by the skeptic that you can only, learn truly 
about the values that a person holds through careful \^bserv^tion of his 
daily practice. 



Dilemma of Professional Phllosopl^ 

■ \ 

Curiously enough, just at the time that people have become more 
value conscious, the professional field of philosophy — in the JEnglish- 
speaking world at leas|— seems to have decided to cast the common 
man adrift in waters th^t are anything but calm and peaceful. The field 
of philosophy has incurred its own "Drang nach Diziplin,** and the 
assumption of this posture has left an indelible mark on philosophers of 
education and sport and physical education in that order chronologically. 

Although people have engaged in philosophical thought for many 
' centuries, there is still great confusion ov^r the exact nature of philoso- 
phy. Developing scientific method has forced many contemporary phi- 
losophers to ask, **Ii/what kind of activity am I engaging?" Many have 
decided that philosophical activity does not result in knowledge after 
all. And so, if knowledge can only come from carefully controlled scien- 
tific experimentation, what is the justification for philosophy? Many 
influential western philosophers have therefore turned to various types 
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of so-called philosophical analysis. A good share of this effort involves 
philosophy of language, such aspects as conceptual analysis^and using 
ordinary and specialized language terms more clearly and precisely than 
heretofore. 

The ^Tlavoring Influence^' of EiJstential PhUosopliy 

In ^addition to the massive frontal attack on the traditional philoso- 
phies" of idealism, realism and pragmatism by the entire analytic move- 
ment in philosophy, another powerful group of troublesome and often 
pessimistic ideas has gradually emanated from the European continent 
to become a significant permeating force in North America and else- 
where. J am referring to existential philosophy— an approach which 
many say began as a revolt against HegeFs idealism in the latter nine- 

.teenth century. Hegelian idealism included the postulate that ethical 
and spiritual realities were accessible to man through reason. Atheistic 
and agnostic existentialism include the tenet that man's task on earth 
is to create his own essence— his own ideals and values— inasmuch as 

. science had shown (as explained by Nietzsche) that the transcendent 
ideals of .the Church were actually nonsense. Man is on his own in a 
cold, cruel world and has a responsibility to give meaning and direction to 
a world essentially lacking in such qualities. The fundamental question 
for the future, according to this position— and one which has great im- 
plications for education, including physical education and sport, is 
whether man can direct and guide his own existence so that responsible in- 
dividual and social action will result. 

Where Can We Fhid Answers? 

Considerable evidence can be mustered to support the position that 
we are at the crossroads of deciding which way we should turn in the 
years ahead on our way to 2000 A.D. How can we truly lead effective 
and purposeful lives -if we don't resolve the basic questions confronting 
us? This, as I see it, confronts man with the predicament of overcoming 
what Walter Kaufmann has recently identified as •*decidophobia"— the 
fear of making autonomous decisions without the aid of •'crutches" 
' such as religions, political ideologies, philosophical positions, and other 
••band-aids of life." Thus, persistent philosophical problems such as the 
nature of the world, the problem of good and evil, the possibility of free 
will, whether God exists, if some values are more important than others, 
whether knowledge is really possible to man, ♦and the possibility of an 
unchanging concept of beauty— just to name a few of life's enigmas- 
need to be answered by each individual man and woman as he and she 
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wend their respective weys through life. It is safe to say, of course, that 
no one person or group has a corner on the market when it comes to 
answering these fundamental question^* 

Frankly, unless you are willing to proceed in a sloppy, haphazard 
manner, you are just going to have to be amateur philosophers. Actually, 
• I would venture -the opinion that your personal life and the work of the 
organization in which you work is so important that it may well be 
worth the time for you to become semi-professional philosophers. After 
all, this is your life in yodr country on >^ojir continent in your world that 
we are discussmg. Unless you intend to follow the approach of the 
ostrich, you must make determinations for the years ahead that you 
hope will stand the test of time. 

A Plan for Actioa 

May I recommend a plan of action for your consideration? Basically, 
it consists of an orderly progression through a series of steps which you 
and your colleagues can follow: - / 

1. Re-examine your long range aims ahd specific objectives in the 
light of societal valqes, educational values, and the values of the in- 
dividual concerned. , , 

» 

In attempting to find a position on an edticational philosophy spectrum " 
or continuum, keep in mind that progressivism is greatly concerned 
about such attributes as personal freedom, individual differences, stu- 
dent interest, individual growth, no permanently fixed values, and that 
the process by which the program is implemented is problem solving 
in nature and means ideal living' now. 

Conversely, tjrfe position of essentialism implies typically that thfere are 
^rtain educatidrikl, l-ecreational, and physical educational values by 
Mrhi^rfi the individual must be guided; th|t etTort takes precedence over 
interest ^iqd that this tends to gird moral stamina; that the experience 
of the pait ha^owerful jurisdiction over the present; and that the culti- 
vation of the initell^ct is. most important in education. 

\ 

2. Re-e*amine the relationships that exist, and which may develop 
amc^ the various units qpncemed^society> including public and private 
agencies; the school; and tl^e family and individuals involved). 

3. Determine, what your institution's persistent, recurring problems 
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ftre (e.g., the Influence of natlonftHsm,' poUtlcs, economtcs. rcH^lon, 
values, ecology, etc. —and the specific" professional problems such as 
curriailum content, teaching methodology, the healthy body, use of 
leisure, etc.). 

4. Based on the alms and objectives accepted (in 1 above), make do- 
ctslons as to how your school will meet tfic pej-si.stent problems 
identified both generally and specifi(;ally (I.e.; what effect ^ur ^oals 
'and hiferavchy of v^ues will have on the relationships that a)-e established 
and maintained in 2 above, and how such acceptance and undorstajid- 
ing. ought to influence the process of education and, specifically, the 
program of physical education/nd sport which your school may wish to 
implement). ■ ■ 

5. Spell out ^ecificftlly from the standpoint of the agreed-upon 
hierarchy of societal and 'educational values accepted what program 

^ features you will intix)dHce. and through what process (or method) you 
will implement your entire program. 

6. After you have gained the ^Inal approval of your' policy-making 
group, including your professional and non-professiohal staff (with pos- 
sible staff changes where commitment is not present), implement the 
revised program vigorously reminding one and all A:gularly that this 
program (including the process employed to implement it) is theirs 
and merits full support. 

7. Evaluate the revised program regularly from the standpoint of its 
etTectivcness in achieving the stated objectives with particular emphasis 
on the realization of human values in the lives of your constituents. 

■ ■ ' ( 

Summary and Conclusion \ ^ 

Who will argue that these are not most difficult times in our lives? I 
urge you to be the kincN)f professional people who look to your philoso- 
phical foundations so.that there will.be greater consistency between your 
words and actionS. We simply fxuist relate dynamically io people's live;; 
if we hope to sec pur program survive. As' teachers of physical education^ 
and sport, we can't be the sort who simply watch things happen all 
around us. Vffe should be looked to by our colleagues, s'tucients and the 
comt^iunity for dedicated leadership based on the wisdom ot philosophi- 
cal maturity— soutid ideas developed through- orderly retkction^and dis- 
cussion. I have every confidence that you as part of a truly important 
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profosslofii at this timo wU! make significant progress toward both your 
ijfpmedlato and long-raugo goals. 



Greater understanding and the imiHemontatlon of tlie concepts of 
communication, diversity, and cooj[>eration in International relations 
seem absolutely necessary if wc are to create a better life on earth. 
One does not H^ve to be too wide-awake today to know tliat a significant 
minority of our youth all around tlie world is telling the '^establishment" 
that tljic world situation h not of their making. It is clear tliat youth 
wants to change things so that there will indeed be a better world tomor- 
row. It seems very clear that the profession of physical education - and 
sport has a unique opportunity to relate to youth on an international 
scale through the medium of sport and physical activity (as expressed 
in human movement in dance, play, and exercise). 

Th(f large majority of men and women in this profession have so Uttie 
knowledge about what really takes place 'in physical education and sport 
in other countries. This is true even though many colleges and universi- 
ties are adding compftratlve and international course experiences at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. There is nojv an urgent need for 
a sound body of knowledge about this aspect of the broader discipUtiary 
approach lo the profession. This can be gained through quality under- 
graduate and graduate study and research based on the employment oi^ 
the variety of research methods and techniques available. 

Finally, the words of Bertrand Russell offer a basis unparalleled for 
the continuation of a superior effort in international rclatio^is: 

I wanted on the one hand to fijid out' whether ajiything could be 
known; and, Oii the other hanejf to do whatever might be possible 
. toward creating, a happier woTld . . . a.s I have grown older, my 
optimism has, grown more sober and the happy Issue more distant 
. . . The causes of ^nhappincss in \l\c past and in the present are 
not difficult to ascertain. There have been poverty, pestilence, and 
famine, which were due to man\s inadequate mastery of nature. 
There have been wars, oppressions, and tortures wliich have been 
due to men's hostility to their l^llow-men. And there have been 
morbid miseries fostered by gloomy creeds, which liave led men 
into profound inner discords ... I may have, thought, the road lo a 
world of free and happy humans shorter than it is^provtng to be, 
but I wVs not wrong inj6iinking that such a world impossible, and 
that it worth while t/ live with a view to bringing it nearer. I have 
lived in the pursuit of a vision, both personal and social . . . These 
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things I boHove, and the world, for all its horrors, has left mo un- 
shaken. (1969, pp. 3l6fO 
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